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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The work which is here presented to the pub- 
lic, is the result of the joint labour of two oi the 
most eminent divines of the present agei^ Theoph- 
ilus Christian Storr,^ formerly Theological Profes- 
sor in the University of Tubingen, was a very dis- 
tinguished interpreter of the Holy Volume, and one 
of the most triumphant combatants of that fash- 
ionable philosophy with which Europe has been 
deluged. His numerous philological and exegeti- 
cal works rank among the first critical productions 
of Germany, and few men have attained such pro- 
fundity of erudition, and at the same time preserv- 
ed so humble and faithful an adherence to the doc- 
trines of the Bible, as are displayed in the literary 
and theological career of Dr. Storr. In his earlier 
life, after .he had acquired a profound and critical 
knowledge of the original languages of Scripture 
and the cognate dialects, he confined himself for 
some time to the study of the Holy Volume to the 
exclusion of all other theological works. Accord- 
ingly his various productions display an extraor- 
dinary familiarity with the Bible, and in reference 
especially to Biblical learning, might with truth be 
applied to him what Casaubon said of his friend 
the great Salmasius, that he was " ad miraculum 
doctus^ Nor is, in general, his colleague and com- 

1 Dr. Storr was bom at Stuttg;ard, Sept. 18, 1746. Died Jan. 17, 1805. 
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mentator Dr. C. C. Flatt at all his inferior. These 
distinguished champions of the truth sustained the. 
cause of orthodoxy for upward of twenty years, 
and published from time to time, the most able 
replies to the several systems of infidelity which 
sprung up in Europe. Having been harassed by 
metaphysical and speculative and infidel systems 
of pretended Christianity, they were taught the ab- 
solute necessity of building their faith exclusively 
on the word of God ; and the present work is plire- 
Iv of this Biblical character, it is confined to the 
doctrines which are taught in the sacred volume 
TOTiDEM VERBIS. The various INFERENTIAL, Sectarian 
views, which are used by divines of diflferent de- 
nominations to complete their peculiar systems, are 
here omitted ; even those of tne Lutheran church 
to which the authors belonged. The work is com- 
posed with the highest regard to exegesis, compos- 
ed too in view of all the objections which the liber- 
alists of the last thirty years have been able to 
raise. That such a work is peculiarly needed in 
the present day, must be evident to every reflect- 
ing mind acquainted with the course of theological 
discussion in our country. In regard to the dress 
in which the work is presented to the English pub- 
lic, it was the translator's wish that it might appear 
in the most favourable aspect This he endeavour- 
ed to effect on the one hand by avoiding that ser- 
vility, which whilst it hampered his diction would 
render the work offensive to the classic mind ; and 
on the other, by guarding against that liberty which 
degenerates into unwarranted license, and deserves 
the name, not of translation but paraphrase. In 
the management of the work, some important im- 
provements have been attempted. The original 
is printed thus : first, the propositions or text ; next, 
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notes ; thirdly, notes upon these notes, by Storr ; 
then notes upon all these notes, by Flatt ; which oc- 
casionally creates much perplexity and confusion to 
the reader. All these the translator has incorpora- 
ted into one continuous and connected discussion, 
consisting simply of the text or propositions and the 
Illustrations or discussion of them. The extreme- 
ly numerous references which abound in all Storr's 
works, are generally thrown into the margin. Nu- 
merous additions also have been made to the body 
of the work. The most important of these are the 
translation of the very frequent quotations from 
heathen authors, from the earlier ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, and from the Old and New Testament In 
some instances the critical reader will perceive, that 
improved translations have been given to Scripture 
texts. On these the translator spent much time 
and investigation, and it is hoped his decisions will 
be found to have been made not without judgment 
Every thing, also, included in [ ], throughout the 
work, is added by the translator. In a few instan- 
ces in which the learned author's enthymemes seem- 
ed somewhat obscure, his reasoning has perhaps 
been rendered more lucid by the insertion of the 
intermediate link in his chain of reasoning. For 
the purpose of facilitating references, a caption or 
summary view of contents, has been prefixed to 
eveiv Illustration in the work, excepting those on- 
ly which were so brief as not to require it The 
occasional original additions are distinguished by 
the letter S. To the article of the Trinity an ap- 
pendix has been added, in which an attempt is 
made to prove that this doctrine, as now under- 
stood and defended, is perfectly accordant with 
reason, and cannot be assailed on any ground of 
true philosophy. 
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The translator deems it no less an act of justice 
than a source of gratification, to acknowledge his 
obligation in the publication of this work to Pro- 
fessors Stuart and Murdoch, as well for the en- 
couragement given him to proceed with the transla- 
tion, as for the aid afforded in conducting it through 
the press. 

Haying consented to add this laborious task to 
his numerous other duties, at the request of some of 
his clerical brethren whose wishes he could not 
disregard ; and haying conducted the work, as he 
humbly trusts, with a supreme reference to the 
glory of the diyine Redeemer, he cannot but pray, 
most earnestly, that in his benevolent Providence, 
it may be made instrumental in the promotion of 
the interests of his kingdom. To God, therefore, 
and to the blessing of his gracious Providence, he 
would commend these first fruits of that life which 
he has received from his hand, which like a vapour 
is passing away, and which he prays may ever be 
devoted to him who gave it 
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PART I. 

OF THE GENUINENESS OF THE NEW TESTABfENT. 

^1. TestiTnony of heaihen writers respecHng the extension ^ 
Chnstianity and the early existence of the religious tpritings 
of the Chrtstians, 

It is evident from the testimony even of authors 
who were not Christians, that during the reign of 
Nero and the period immediately subsequent, the 
Christians were not only augmenting their numbers 
in Judea, where Christianity had originated; but 
were also extending their influence into other coun- 
tries(l) ; and used certain sacred writings(2), which 
were in part peculiar to themselves, and different(3) 
from the more ancient religious books of the Jews. 

ILLUSTRATION !• 

Evidence of the early existence and multiplication of the 

Christians, 

Tacitus,^ in his narrative of the extensive conflagration, with 

which Rome was visited during the reign of Nero, makes use 

'■■ ■■ ' ■ ■ .11 ..11 i j 

[1 Caius Cornelias Tacitus, the intimate friend of Pliny the younger, 
was born A. d. 61 or 62. He was appointed to some of the hig^hest ofBlcea 
»f honour and confidence under the emperor Vespasian and bis succes3ors, 

3 
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of the following language ; — " Nero," in order to avert the sus- 
picion that the city had been set on fire by his private command, 
^' inflicted the most studied tortures upon a class of persons, odi- 
ous for their vices, and known among the populace by the name 
of Christians. This name was derived from Christ, who was 
executed by Pontius Pilate the procuratw, during the reign of 
Tiberius. But this pernicious superstition, which was suppress- 
ed at the time, agam burst forth and pervaded not only Judea, 
where the evil had commenced, but also the city itself, the place 
in which every thmg that is shameful concentrates, and every 
thing atrocious is practised."' 

The testimony of Suetonius^ is very brief, and couched in 
the following words; — " Punishments were inflicted on the 

and was contemporaneous with some of the apostles. In addition to this 
testimony, Tacitus, in his account of the incidents of the year of our Lord 
57, states, that Pomponia Grsecina, a lady of eminent rank, was accused 
of what he terms a foreign superstition {mptrttitifmiB extenuB)^ which, 
as Lipeius (ad locum) observes, was very probably the Christian relig* 
ion. S.] 

I '' Quaesitissimis poenis affecit, quos per flagitia invisos, vulg^s Chru^ 
Hanos appellabat. Auctor nominis ejus Christus, qui Tiberio imperitante, 
per procuratorem Pentium Pilatum supplicio afiTectus erat. Represteque 
in praesens'exitiabilis superstitio rursus erumpebat, non modo per Judaeam^ 
orig^inem ejus mali, sed per urbem etiam, quo cuncta tmdique atrocia aut 
pudenda confluunt, celebranturque.^' Annates, Lib. XVi c. 44. 

p Caius Suetonius Tranquillus, a Roman bio|^pher and historian, 
flourished in the reigns of Trajan and Adrian. He was most probably 
bom about the beginning of the reign of Vespasian A. ». 70. This writer 
also states that between the years A. d. 41 and 54, Claudius the emperor, 
^^ Judseos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit,^^ i. e. he 
bamshed thie Jews from Rome,, who were continuaUy making disturbances, 
Chrestus being their leader, — ^that is, as Grotius states, on account of 
the doctrines of Christ. For both TertuUian (Ap. c. 3.) and Lactantius 
(biv. Inst, L. 4. c.7.) state that the heathen pronounced the Saviour's 
name Chrestua ; and Dr Lardner (Works vol. 7. p. 266) remarks " it is 
not impossible that the Jewish enmity against those of their own country 
or others who had embraced Christianity, might produce some disputes and 
disturbances which came to the emperor's ear." Yet it must be confessed 
that Orosius, of the fifth century, was in doubt as to the meaning of this 
paisisage. S.] 
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Christians, a race of men addicted to a new and mischievous 
{magical^) superstition/'^ 

And PUny,^ in his well known epistle, makes the following 



p To this version of the word malefiea^ the translator is aware that some 
objection can be made. Its more commonly received signification is per- 
nieiousj misehievous ; and thns it has been rendered in the passage before 
us .by the learned and excellent Lutheran divine, Dr Mosheim. According 
to either version, the passag^e proves indisputably the fact in support of 
which it is adduced. The version adopted has however these advantag^et ; 
it not only proves that Suetonius was acquainted with the new sect called 
Cluristians, but it farther evinces the falsity of the insinuation which the 
unbelieving Gibbon advanced to invalidate the evidences of Christianity, 
viz. that theg^eat historians of the day have taken no notice of the pretend* 
ed miracles of the first Christians, &c. For this passage of Suetonius proves 
that he had heard of those miracles, although having for obvious reasons 
not examined the evidence of their truth, he ascribed them to a magical su- 
perstition. This translation Is adopted by Dr Watson, Lardner, and many 
other men, and in support of his opinion the learned Bishop of Landaff 
says — ^^ The Theodosian Code must be my excuse for dissenting firom sudi 
respectable anthority ; in IX Cod. Theod. Tit. XVI. we read ; ^ Chaldsei, 
ac Mggi^ et ceteros qnos vulgus niaie/Sco« ob facinorum multitudinem ^p- 
pellai — Si quis magtu vel mag^cis contaminibus adsuetus qui mdUfietu 
vulgi consuetudine nuncupatur.* Nor ought any friend of Christianity to 
be astonidied or alarmed at Suetonius^ applying the word magical to the 
Chnstian religion ; for the miracles wrou^^ht by Christ and his apostles, 
principally consisted in alleviating the distresses, by curing the obstinate 
diseases, of human kind ; and the proper meaning of magic as understood 
by the ancients is a higher and mo^e holy branch of the art of liealing.^' 
Dr F}att also in l^s Annotationes adPhilosophiam Kantii kc, says, that this 
testimony of Suetonius undoubtedly does authorize the inference, that the 
miracles of Jesus and his apostles must have been historically true. S.] 

^ ^' Afflicti supplioiis Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis novae ac 
malefics.^' Nero, c. 16. 

[3 Caius Plinius Cscilius Secundus was bom A. d. 61 or 62. He enjoyed 
the particular friendship of Trajan, who made him consul. His celebrat- 
ed letter, from which the extract in the text is taken, was written A. ». 
107. It is the testimony of one of the most enlightened men of that age, 
which establishes the important facts, that the ground of the persecution 
against the Christians in Pontus and Bithynia was, that they drew men 
away from the worship of their deities ; that in less than seventy years 
after the disciples first preached Jesus to th^gentiles. Christians abound- 
ed in Pontus and Bithynia to such a degree, that the heathen temples were 
visibly neglected, and their remaining friends began to fear '^ whereunto 
this thing would grow ;" that they were generally remarkably constant 
in their profession ; and many other facts of the deepest interest to the 
Christian heart. S.] 
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remarks, which prove the extensive difiusion of Christianity ; — 
" Many of every age, and every rank, and even of both sexes, 
have been accused, and will be accused. Nor has this conta- 
gious superstition pervaded only the cities, but it has also spread 
through the towns and country."* 

The reader may consult Haversaat's Vindication of Pliny's 
Epistles concerning the Christians, against the objections urged 
by Semler. 

[The testimony of Josephus, the celebrated Jewish his- 
torian, from the universally acknowledged veracity of his 
character and the fact that he was contemporaneous with the 
apostles, is of the utmost importance. As the biblical student 
in America can rarely have access to the original work of Jo- 
sephus, we will insert the celebrated passage entire, and add to 
it a translation. 

IlvtTai de xara tovrov tov j^govov JtjaovQ TtQ, aoqiog avijg^ 
uye^ ai/(^()a avtov Xtynv XQV* Hv yag naQado^tav egytav noiri- 
Tfjg^ didaaxakog avd^Qconatv Ttav avv i^dovy Tcthn^ri dB^Ofifvav, 
Kai nokkovg fnv Jovdaiovg, noKKovg de nci$ 'Ek- 
Kfjv i^KOvg entjyayero. 'OXgiarogovTog-t^v, Kai 
avtov £vdeii^ei> tcdv tiqojtojv avdgtav nag rifjiiv (7rorij()C|i anitiTifJifi- 
noTog HikccTOv^ ovx fnctvGavto oiyt avtov ayanfioavreg, JE^avij 
yag avxoi^g rgvtfiv ex^ov tjfiepav naXw Ccov^ rcov d'eimv ngoqyijTmp 
ravra re aai akka fivgia ^avfiaaia rngt avtov HgrinoTOiv, Eig 
eti t£ vvv T(av Xgiatiavcov^ ano rovde (ovofiaafievoiv, ov% enekme 
TO <f>vkov. Lib. XVIII. Antiq. Judaic, cap. III. 3. 

" Now there lived about this time, a certain Jesus, a wise 
man, if indeed it is proper to call him a man. For he perform- 
ed many wonderful works : he was an instructor of those persons 
who received die truth with willingness. He induced many to 
become his followers^ as well among the Jews as also among the 

■ ' ■ ■ f ■ I ■ I i» I. —^——.1 I ■ I I i ' ' " 

1 ^^ Multi omnis seiatis, omnis ordinis, utriusque sexus etiam, vocantur 
in periculum et vocabuntur. Neqiie enim civitates tantmn, sed vicos 
ctiam, atque agjos, superstitionis istius conta^io pervagfata est." Lib. X. 
ep. 97. 
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Gentiles. This was the Christ. And when on the accusation 
of our principal men, Pilate condemned him to the cross, these 
did not cease to bve him. For he appeared to them again,- 
alive, on the third day ; the divine prophets having foretold these 
and a mjrriad of other wonderful things concerning him. And 
even at the present time the tribe of Christians, so denominated 
from him, still subsists." ^ S.] 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

Evidence that the Christians had sacred writings. 

Michaelis, in his Introduction to the New Testament,^ quotes 
from Lucian's work De Morte Peregrini,^ the words which re- 
fer to this subject ; — xfav pi^ktav rag fiev e^fjyfno nai duaaqtu 
JlaQiygivog^ i. e. Peregrinus explained and illustrated some of 
their books ; and he is of opinion that the writings here alluded 
to, may have been the books of the Old Testament and the He- 
brew gospel of Matthew ; because this passage of Lucian refers 
to Nazarene Christians, who were resident in Palestine. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Evidence that the sabred writir^s of the Christians were in part 
different from the more ancient hooks of the Jews. 

Celsus, a writer of the second century, in his work against 
the Christians, not only assails Moses and the prophets, whom 
he knew the Gnostic sect of Christians rejected ; but he also in- 
troduces a Jew as disputing with the Christians out of their own 
books, and makes the Jew conclude his disputation with the fol- 
lowing words ; — ravra /u«y ow v/4iv £h T(av vfiixegfov avyy^afi" 
fiormv, «^* otg edfvog aAA& fiagrvgog XQtiaoiAiV avroi yag £av- 
zsgnsQinimiTi* i. e. all these objections are derived from your 

[I The autlientiGity of this passag^e is ably vindicated by C, G, Brei' 
nhneider^ Parerg. ad Capital Theol. Jadsorum dogmatics e Fl. Josepbi 
Bcriptis coUecta ; — ^translated and printed in the Christian Spectator for 
March 1825. S.] 

2 Third edit. p. 40. 4th edit. p. 41. 3 c. 1 1. 

4 Ong^nes contra Celsum, Lib. IL # 74. 
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^ „n,i.S., belde, which we ™ii ^.ddi^on^ »d»„,fc 
you conftite yourselves. 

From the quotations made by Origen from Celsus, it is ap- 
parent that the Christian writings, to which Celsus alluded in 
the passage above quoted, contained a biography of Jesus : fcMr 
the Jew whom he introduces is represented ^ as addressing Jesus 
himself, and urging the following accusations : '^ that his preten- 
sions to being bom of a virgin were false ; that he was bom in 
Judea of an mdigent female, who^was the wife of a. carpenter, 
and had been convicted of adultery and di;scarded by her hus- 
band, and who gave birth to Jesus as she was wandering about^ 
that poverty compelled him to seek emrioyment in Egypt, where 
he became skilled in Egyptian necromancy {SwufiHg) ; and 
Ijiat being inflated with his magical attainments, on his retum to 
his native land, he called himself God." 

It is further evident from the objections advanced by 
Celsus, that our four Gro^els formed a part of the sacred books 
used by the Christians when he wrote against them : for some 
of those objections have a reference individually to each of the 
evangelists, and others are derived from a comparison of the four. 

Thus Origen says, "And after these tlungs he recurs to 
what followed the birth of Jesus — to the narrative of the «tar 
and of the Magians who came fiwn the east."® And it is 
well known, that the account of the star and of the Magians from 
the east is found only in Matthew. In other passages of the 
work just cited,^ Christ is himself termed wxri^y i. e. carpenter, 
an appellation given him only in the gospel of Mark 6 : 3 ovk trog 
eativ 6 rfXToii'; i.e. is not &is the carpenter, &c. Again he remarks 



^ Origen. loc. cit. Lib. I. # 28. 

' ir«* fAtTU zctvra avixxQex^b int to i^tiQ ry yevtati rov Itjaov 
avayiyQUfigisvov — to ji«^* tov aaregog dt^fjyti/Aa xa* rwv eXtjXv' 
'd'OTODV uno avarolfjg (layojv. Lib. L contra Celsum i 40. Compare 
Suskind Symbol, ad iliustranda qusedam evangeliorum loca. 1802. Ft. 
L p. 3 — 9. 

3 Lib. VL $» 34, 36, 37. 
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— ^ Celsus says that those di^Iay a great deal of presumption 
who trace the lineage of Christ from the first progenitor of the 
human family, and from the Jewish kings ;" ^ — and this is done 
no where but in the genealogy of Luke 3 : 38. Agam, the 
same writer says,* " Celsus reproaches the Christians for pre- 
tending that the Son of God is the Xoyog or word {avTokoyog\ 
wMch is an evident reference to John 1:1. A case of an 
objection derived from a comparison of the four evangelists, is 
that m which he accuses the historians of Christ of contradict* 
log one another, ivavriu ag>&a&yfevdi(f^a^^ and he adduces, as an 
example, the several accounts of the resurrection of Christ, 
some mentioning one and the others two angels as having come 
to the grave and spoken to the women.' This is a reference to 
Matt. 28 : 5. Mark 16 : 5. Luke 24 : 4. ^phn 20: 12.* 

But Celsus' knowledge was not confined to the gospels ; it 
is evident that he was likewise acquainted with the other writings 
(m^yga(ifiUT€t) of the Christians. This is evinced by a pas- 
sage® of that writer, in which he is assailing the words of the Sa- 
fioiur : " there shall arise false Christs and false prophets and shall 
perform great signs and miracles."® He there endeavours to 
prove from them that the miracles of Christ are not divine, and 
adds : x«^ Sattuvuv riva tomvtu TcaQUfAtixwwv^iivov ovofAuCi^ 
i. e. Jesus mentions a certain Satan who should also perform 
such miracles. Now neither in the above passage relative to 
the ** false Christs," nor in any other, is there any such asser- 

J^ 0fiai (sc jKtXaog) antivd^aSria^ai, rovg yeveaXoyfjaavrag 
ano Tov ngonTOv q)vvTog mat, rmv ev lovdMOi^g fiaatkitav xov Iti" 
aovv. Lib. II. § 32. 

2 Lib. n. i 31. 

^ ICat> fif^v ngog tov avrov rovSe rcupov sld'Siv ayyeXov, ol fiip 
iva^ ^i di &V0 {Ityovoi) xovg anongp^ofAivovg vaig /wai^^v^ oxv 
iw^inifi. Lib. V. ^ 52. 

4 See Hug^^s Introdiietiea to the New TeBtament, pt. L p. 3$-*-40. Tii- 
bingen, 1806. ^ 

5 M9. 6 Matt. 24: 24. 
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tion contained as Celsus attributes to Christ But in Rev. 12 : 
13, the power of working delusive miracles is ascribed to Satan, 
6d()a9t(ov. And as this book professes to be " the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ,"^ Celsus may have alluded to this text, and there- 
fore have ascribed it to Jesus. But as Celsus frequently attri- 
buted to Christ whatever he found in the Stings of his disciples ;^ 
it is more probable that he alluded to the passage of the apostle 
Paul, 2 Thess. 2: 9. And this is the more plausible, as he in 
lanother place, whilst speaking of the power of Satan to perform 
delusive miracles, qtioteS the passage above referred to relative 
to Satan, and in^onnexion with it uses the following words which 
very much resemble the context of 2 Thess 2: 9. — " The Son 
of God apprised his foUowersthat Satan would make his appear- 
ance in a manner similar to his own ' coming,' that he would 
arrogate to himself me glory of God, and display great and mar- 
vellous works, to which however they should pay no attention, 
but determinately rejecting them should believe in him (Jesus) 
only." 3 Comp. 2 Thess. 2 : 4, 1 1 , 12, 1 3. 

Other traces of allusions to several epistles of Paul in the 
writings of Celsus, are pointed out by Hug in his Introduction to 
the New Testament."^ 

Thus also, m the third century," Porphyry in his attack on 
the Christians, not only assails the sacred books of the Jews, 
especially the book of Daniel, of which he used the Greek 
translation then received among the Christians ; but he profess- 
edly -directs bis principal energies against the peculiar Scrip- 



1 Rev. 1: 1. 22: 16. 

3 Thus, for inntance, he attributed to Chriit what the evangelists had 
related, that, at his baptism, something descended from the air like a bird, 
and rested upon him. Origeni t<« I. Ml. 

4 Parti, p. 41, 
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tares of the Christians. And as far as can be mferred from the 
few passages incidentally quoted from him by Jerome, he was 
acquainted at least with the gospels of Matthew, Mark and John. 
For Jerome mentions^ an error of which Porphyry accuses the 
evangelists m their account of Jesus' walking on the sea, an in- 
cident recorded in Matt. 14 : 25, Sic. Mark 6 : 48, &c. and John 
6: 19. He also states^ that Porphyry assails the account of 
Matthew's vocation, which is found only in the gospel of this 
evangelist; that he objects to Mark 1:9; and takes occasioD 
from John 7: 8, 10, to accuse Jesus of instability of character.' 
Perhaps he was also acquainted with the Acts of the apostles,^ 
or at least with the episde to the Galatians ; for Jerome^ mentions 
an unfair use which he made of the dispute between Paul and 
Peter. And even Chrysostom® appeals to Celsus and Porphyry 
for the antiquity of the New Testament Scriptures. He remarks : 
ixavoi de xa& xa^' i^fitov e^QrjxOTfg, Tf^p agxaioxriTa fiaQtvQtiaai 
T(av fiifihoDv^ ot niQL Kilaov xai xov SaTavetaTtjv tov jUfT evtHvov. 
i)v yaQ dri votg fiex avreg avvred^HG^v apreXtyov^ i. e. those who 
were our enemies, Celsus and after him Bataneotes,' are suit- 
able witnesses to testify the antiquity of our books : — for they 
did not surely endeavour to refrite books which were compos- 
ed after the time in which they lived. 

To the testimony of Porphyry and Celsus may be added 
that of Amelius, who, as we learn from Eusebius, was acquaint- 
ed with the gospel of John.® 



1 Qasst. in Genes, cap. 1. v. 10. 2 Hieron. in Matt. 9: 9. 3:3. 

3 Hieron. contra Pelag. Lib. II. i 17. < id. Com. in Joel 2 : 28, &c. 

5 Comment, in £s. 53: 12. Proem, in £p. ad Gal. 

• Homil. yi. in Ep. 1 ad Corinth, 

[7 Bataneotes was a name given to Porphyry by both Jerome and Chry- 
sostom ; but the reason of this apellation seems to be but imperfectly 
known. Qeumann supposed it to be a fictitious name affixed by Por- 
phyry himself to his work against the Christians ; and Fabricius thinks it 
derived from Batanea, a town in Syria, in which he supposes Porphyrjf 
may have been bom. S.] 

8 Pr»p. Evang. L. XI. c. 18, 19. 

4 
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IM«nSTRATION 4. 

There is nothing strange in the preceding heathen testimony in 

faffour rfthe ChAstian Scriptures. 

Nor is it by smy means surprising that pagan writers should 
be acquainted with the facts, established by their testimony in 
the preceding illustrations, when we recollect what Tertu&ian 
says to them in his defence of the Christians against the headien, 
t. 31 : " Read " says he " the words of God, our Scriptures,* from 
which he soon after quotes some words of Christ, and c. 32, of 
Paul, ** which we ourselves have no disposition to conceal from 
your view, and which have, in various ways, fallen into the hands 
of those who are not Christians." 



^ 2. The genuineness of the homologoumena or universally rt" 
ceived books of the New Testament. 

If we listen to the testimony of the Christians 
themselves, we find that not only the age of Euse^ 
bins (the commencement of the fourth century\ and 
the earlier age in which Ori^en lived (the thirci cen- 
taury) (1), but also the tradition of still more ancient 
times(2), that is, the concurrent opinion of all those 
writers whose productions had fallen into the hands 
of these Christian Fathers(3\ unanimously declare 
the/our Oospelsy the .^cts of the ^postles^ thirteen 
* epistles ofPaul^ and the jfir^ / epistle of John and first 
o/Petery to be the genuine piroductions(4) of tnose 
disciples of Jesus to whom tney are ascribed. Nor 
have we any reason to doubt their genuineness. For 
in the few Ifragments of those earlier writers which 
have reached us, we find that they did actually view 
these books in that light, in whichi Origen and Eu- 



^3^] GrmttttittBA' (nr 'Tim sdnoLoeotnttDrA. ^ 
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j^efaiud, report these earlier writers to have viewed 
them(5). Moreover there is nothing found in 
these writings incongruous either with the age 
in which thev ajre said to have been written, or th« 
authors to wnom they are attributed(6). And even 
l^ose (heretics) to whose interest the authority oi 
these sacred writings was extremely prejudicial, 
dkk not at first presume to dispute their genuine* 
iiess ; buft endeavoured fo extricate themselves froitt 
theii* difficulties by arbitrary interpretations(7) of 
the odious paragraphs^ er by the alteration, or era^ 
sure of them ; therel^ prcmouncing these writingB^ 
not sptuious but only adtilterated (8) ; or finally^, 
they sou§^t refuge hy denying the authority of llie^ 
writers(9), while they confessed the genuineness of' 
llie books. And whe?o, in the course of time, they 
began to dispute even tW genuineness df 'the writ- 
ings^ they did not urge the Want . of ancient testi-' 
monf in their favour, or attempt to impugn their 

genuineness with any historical objections; but 
ley were contented to adduce some trifling pre- 
ten«ted doctrinal objections, extorted from the writ- 
ia^ which were the object of their hatred. 

ILLUSTRATION 1. . 

!{%6 testimony of the ages o/Eusehms and Origert^ 

The i^indpal passages' of Eusebias and Origen, cc^teunidg 
tbeb testimoiqr on this subject, and which wiU frequency be r^ 
fbflned^tb in- the sequel, are the following. 



\} Ensebius, sumamed Pamphilus from his friend the martyr of that 
nAdie, was born at Cesarea in Palestine abont A. n, STO", or perhaps eailier. 
He flourished principally daring the reigns of Constantius and Constan- 
tine ; andtas Jerome states ^^ was a man most studious in the divine Scrip- 
tores, was yery dilig^ent in makings a large collection of the writings of 
Christian authors, and published innumerable volu'mes.^^ He was madie 
Mflhop of Csttlrea: about 315, and died in 339 or 340. 

Origen, the son of Leonidas the martyr, was bom in Egypt A. D. IIM oi^ 
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Eusebhis says ;^ — " It seems therefore proper here to give 

185, and early made great proficiency in knowledg^e. He taught at Al- 
exandria and Caesarea. His writings were so extremely numerous that 
Jerome says, ^^ He wrote more than any other man could read.^^ After 
haying spent a life of astonishing activity in the cause of Christianity, and 
suffered much in the Decian persecution QA. d. 250) he died in the 7Uth 
year of his age. S.] 

^ EvXoyov ^ ePTcivO^a ytvofuvovg^ avaxe<paXaio}aaGd^a& xag 
ihjkm'&iiaag* Tf^g xuiin^g d^ad^tjxtjg y^aqtug' xai^ dtj tumeov ev 
n^tatoig^ itjt/ dyucv xfnv iVb^yyiX^aif Tfi(jaxTtji/' oig ineTai ij tcdp 
n(tute(ov TODv AnoaroXmv yiju(f)if fieta de cuvttiv^ rag lIuvXov 
xarakexteov eTUoroXag' aig i^tig rrjv ipefjOfAivijv /(oavvov n(jOT^ 
gav^ Kui OfiOioig rrju neigov HV(fatFiov sniaroXfiv^ £nv tovzois 
xaxttov^ Hyt ipaveitj^ tijv unoxakvUiip ifaaifvov {negv ijg ru do£- 
dpTu xttxa xaiQov exd'ijaofif&a). Kai tavia fiev ev OfioXoyoV" 
(levoig, 7hfv ^ avTiXeyofievoiv^ yt^eugi^fAODv o ovv ofitag 
TOtg TtoXXocg^ i^ Xiyofuvti Jaxwfiov q^gerap xai ij lovda" ijte lie' 
rgov devrega eniaioXij^ xui ij ovofAaCofievtj devrega xuv zgcTtj /cu-r 
avvoV ine xov evayyeXiavov xvyji^nvovoai^ ene xai iiegov o/uco- 
vv(aOv exiLi/M, Ev TOig vo&ocg xarar«ra;^^a) xap vcaw 
HavXs Tiga^ecDV i/ ygacptj^ 6 re Xeyofiepog noifitiv^ xav ij anoxaXv* 
"ip&g Hexgov xac itgog xovxoig^ tj q^egofievij BagvaQa eniaxoXtj^- 
xui xmv JlnoatoXoiv al Xeyofievai didax^i' Bxt xe cjg €(pi]Pj fj /co- 
avvov anoxaXvxpig^ ei qiaveit^^ i^p xipeg^ wg e<jptjv^ a'&eiovaip^ *t«- 
goi de fyxg^vovai xoig ofioXoyovfAfpoig. Hdtj d^ fp xovxoig 
xwig xuv xo xa-d'' 'Efigaiovg fvayyfXiOP xateXe^ap^ qi /laXioxa 
'jEfigacojp oi xov Xgiaxov nagadf'iafiiPOi /a^()Oi/(j«. llcvta fuv 
Tiavta xmv avxiXeyofiCPOjp av Htj' apuyxaio)g de xai xovxwp Ofitag^ 
xop xaxaXoyop nfnoitjfie^a^ dvuxgivuvxeg xag xe xaiu xtjv exxXtj" 
aeaaxixtfv nagadooip uXfi^tvg xai anXaaxovg xao av(ofAoXoyrifi£'- 
vccg ygacpag^ xav xag aXXag naga xavxag^ ovx fpdiw&tjxovg fiev^ 
aXXa xat upxiXiyofAivag^ Oficog of naga nXncxovg xcop ixxXriGiaG" 
xixojp ycyp(oaxofi6Pag' iv* ndevai ex^ifnp avxag xe xavxag^ xa& 
xag opofiazif xoip yinoaxoXfov ngog xtop aigexixoiv ngoipegofifvag' 
rixOL dig Uexgov xai Soofia xav Max'&t,a. tj xai tiv(ov naga xou^ 
xovg aXX(OP fvayyeXia negvi^oiJoag' rj oug Avdgeov xav Iwavpov^ 
xav xojp aXX(ov ^noaxoXcop nga^eig' (Op ovdev ovdafitog 6P avy^ 
ygafifiaxv xtav xaxa dvadoxctg exxXtjGvaGxixoDP xig apijg €ig (ivti- 

• Vogel, who, in his Program, p. 3 — 8, has illustrated this passage with 
distinguished perspicuity, explains, p. 4, the word dr^XoD'&HGag ihw^i-^ 
libros quos in spdia'&fjxovg referendos esse, mauifestum est et extra con- 
tfoYersiam poaitum, i. e. books which were beyond all doubt received in- 
to the canon of the New Testament* He therefore makes it refer solely t% 
'the bomologx>ui)aieDa» 
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a catalogue of the writings of the New Covenant to 'which we 
have alluded. The four holy evangduts must be placed 
first. After these must foUow the book of the Acts of the 
wpostlei ; after that are to be placed the epistles of Paid. Th^ 
first episde of John and also that of Peter are then to succeed. 
Aftier these, if it is thought proper, may be placed the Apocor 
lypse of John, the opinions relative to which we will mention 
in due time. And these belong to the homologoumena. But to 
the antUegomena, which yet are well known to many, belong 
those which are called the epistle of James and of Jude : also 
llie second epistle of Peter^ and those which are considered the 
second and third of John, whether written by the evangelist or 
some other person of the same name. With the spurious are to 
be reckoned the Acts of Paul, and what is called the Shepherd^ 
and the Revelation of Peter. And to these are to be added 
the reputed epistle of Barnabas, and the so called Instruct 
tions of the Apostles ; and if thought proper, the Revelation of 
St. John may be added, which, as has been stated, some reject, 
and others class among the homologoumena. Thei^e have 
likewise been some who placed among iheditihe Hebrew gospd^ 
which is prized more especially by the Hebrews who have em* 
braced Christianity. Now all these may be classed with the 
antiiegomena. Nor is it indeed without necessity, that we 
have made a catalogue of these books also, in order that we may 
distmguish those writings, which, according to the traditionary 

fifiv afayhw Ti^^tooiv' nog^m Se nov na^ 6 njg wQuaemg nuQa ra 
17^0^ to anoatohitov f^aAAarrf ^ j^apaxTi^p' 17 ze ypmfifj xai ^ 
Tonf ev CLVTOvg qte^jofifvayif ngooiiQfaig, nXuarov oaov rijg akij'&ovg 
OQd'odo^iag aTtetdovaa, oti dti aigfrcxtov avdgfov avankaofiara 
tvyji^avsv^ aaif)(og naQiarijaiv' 6&€v ovd^ ev vo'&oig avxu xara' 
TauTiov, akk dig arona navtrj nai dvaaefitj naQcuTtjieovi Euseb. 
Ecd. Hist. III. 25. In order to render thii and the subsequent Illustra- 
tionfl. more intelligible, the translator has transferred this quotation ffom a 
note on the fourth illustration to this place, and inserted in the text a 
literal version. 
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fqikuoii of the churcb, are not fictilioits but geouine and ciinirer-« 
sbSj ackiK>wledged^ fironr others which^ although they were di»* 
pHtedy were known to the greater part of ecclesiastical writers. 
And again, that we may discriminate between these and such air 
the heretics brought forward, under pretence of their being piro^ 
Auctions of the Apostles ; such as the gospds of Peter and 
IPhomas and Matthias j and some others, and the JloU cfAndftw' 
and of John and of the other Apostles; which not cne of the 
whole list of ecclesiastical: writers has ever tbought vrat^ of 
being (pioted. The charact^ of their dictioQ h vvsy dif)srs# 
from the style of the .A^iostles i axid the spuit and tenden^ dC 
their contents deviate so entirely fromi the true doetrmeS) w 
clearly to prove them to be the &ibr]catR)H8 of h^reticdr H^nceP 
t&ey cannot be classed even with the spurious^ writings; but 
must be denounced as absurd and impious.'^ 

The principal passage of Origen may be seen in his CoAflh 
meslary cm Matthew and John, preserved by Eusebius. ^ 

It is true that in these passages, neither Eusebius no^ Oriig^n 
sqpecifies the nun^r of the universcJly reeeired writmgs ef Ad* 
apostle PauL But it i& evident frcnn other passs^es of Eusebi-^ 
us, that the epistle to the He^ews is the only one which wasf 
not received into the number of the homologoumena. He says,^ 
'**The fourteen ejMStles of Paul are weH' known {n^StfiAiisas^ 
mq>iigy; yet it ought not to be concealed that sbme have* 
exchided the epistle to the Hebrews, alleging that the 
churcb at Rome deny {avT$Xeye^^t) it to be Paul's :" and in 
another passage he remark^ t^at the epistle to die^ Hebrewsi 
mcfm 'P^ftamif laaip ov tofni^trm^ tetf *Aitooto^ov' tvyxavm^y*' 

- ■ ■ - — — ^ — '^ — 

1 Ecdes. Hist. VI. ^. S Euseb. mst. Eccles. IIIv 3w 

3^ hi " New Apologr ^r the Iterelatiptf (rf" St. John,** (published, Tubitf- 

gen, 1783) p. 38 note 15, it is remarked that the expressions nQOd'fliog' 

and oof^^ (well known) mtnt be distingfuished front OfxoKof&fAevo^ 
unKversaiUy receired. 

4 Euseb. VI. 20. 
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is injr some Romans not regnrded as a {Nrodycdon of tbe «p<»9tte 
(Paul). Juad he ^Ise^ere^ claSBes this episde wiih ike anti^ 
legomena, i« e. widi those books which were not canversa% 
I'eoeived. bi like maimer (kigen^ excludes ncMie but #ie epM^ 
lie to die Hebrews from ihe uniirersaDj. received apoi^t^eai 
^»»ritings ; and all ihe other epii^les of Patd, he afttributes, wWi- 
mit die leai^ hesitalJofi, to diat sqpo^e, in immmeraUe m^ 
stances ; excepting that to Philemon, which from its extreme > 
iMrevity would liaturally be but seldom quoted ; and yet ev6ii 
this epistle is in one passage expressly ascribed to Paul.' Yet 
Qrigen was much disposed to express his doubts relative to tb^ 
antilegomena; and it has been proved that he distinguished them 
from the hoinologoumena, by his manlier of quoting them.^ ThtiS 
in his Commentary on John,^ he quotes the first epistle erf James 
with these words, las ew ry qagofiivri r« Hunrnfio iTuetoXij &vef*' 
vfOfAiv^ i. e. as we read in the reputed epistle of James ; and in his 
Ccxnmentary on Matt.* when citing the epi^eof Jude, he addd^ 
£i> de Ka$ Ttiv lovda nQOOOtro rig eniarolijv^ i. e. if we acknowl- 
edge the epistle of Jude. Thus also m his letter to Africanus,'' 
although he there undertekes to prove Paul to be the author of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, still when pressed with the objection 
that it was not genuine, he waves the quotation which he had 
made from it, and passes on to another proof firom Matthew. 
But still stronger are the terms in which he expresses himself 
wh^i citing the Pasteur of Hermas, which he regarded as a di- 
vine book f H di XQV ToXfiijaarttc mm ano T$Pog (pt^ofieviig fuv iv 
Tif exitkijaiif ^QagyriS, ov naga naai, de OfAoXoysfievrjg hvul 'd'Hug^ 



1 Hiat. Eocaes. VI. 13. 2 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. VI. 25. 

3 In the 19th Homily on Jeremiah, f . 2. 

4 See the Apology for the Revelation $ 6, note 2; and the work 
'^ On the object of the gospel history and the epistles of John,^^ p. 106, Sic, 
Tubingren 1786. 

5 Tom. XIX. i 6. 6 Tom. XVII. # 3Q. 7^9. 
^ Lib. X. in Epist. ad Romai\os, #31. 
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u.tX i. e. if we may venture to quote from a book that is com- 
monly used by the church, yet not received as divine by the 
unanimous consent of all. And he himself informs us, that 
he cited passages from such books, ^^ non ad auctoritatem, sed 
ad manifestationem propositi quaestionis," i. e. not for the proof, 
but illustration of the point under discussion.^ The principal 
passages of Qrigen, in which he quotes the Episdes, are the fot 
lowing :— 

For the Episde to the Romans and the first of Corinthians, see 
Orig. contra Celsum, Lib. III. § 46—48. 

For the second of Corinthians and the Episde to the Galatians, 
idemLdb. 1.^48.47.11.^1. 

For the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians and Philippians, 
Lib. VI. § 64. Lib. IV. ^ 49. 18. Preface, § 6. 

For the two Episdes to the Thessalonians, Lib. V. ^ 17. Lib. 
VI. ^ 46, etc. 

For the Episdes to Timothy and Titus, Lib. I. § 63. Lib. IV. 
§ 70. Lib. in. § 48. 

In like manner also the Acts of the Apostles, Origen ex- 
pressly attributed to Luke ; mQ o Aov%ag sv raig nga^iOiP 
Ttav anooTokcDv fygatpe^. i. e. as Luke in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles has declared. And the reason why he did not mention 
the book of Acts in the passages which Eusebius quotes from 
his Commentary on Matthew and John, was that Origen there 
wished to speak only of the Gospels, and of die writings of 
the apostles Paul, Peter, and John. 

1 Vide Mag. fur christliche Dogmatik und Moral, Stuck 9. S. 17—26. 

2 Lib. VI. contra Celsum, HI. See also the passage which Eusebiu» 
quotes from bis Homilies on the Hebrews, Euseb. Hist. £ccl. VI. 25. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2. 

The reference ofEusebius and Origen to the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tian respecting the hamologoumena ; together with remarks 
on the nature of this tradition. 

The passages m which this reference is contained, are those 
quoted in the laet Illustration ; together with another passage,^ 
in- which Eusebius remarks, that the Gospel and first Epistle of 
John, which were classed with the homologoumena in ch. 25, 
were without the least hesitation received as genuine by the an- 
cient and the present church. 

Relative to the nature of this tradition, Eusebius, in his 
principal passage above quoted at length, uses the following lan- 
guage : ce^ xara ttiv exxXtia^aoTixfiv nuQadooiv akfjd-Hg xai a- 
nlaOTOi %av dvwfAokoytifieva^ y^aq^cn; i. e. the books which ac- 
cording to the tradition of the church are generally received as 
true and unadulterated ; and Origen says (Euseb. Ec. Hist. VI. 
26.) iig IV nuQadooH fia'^tov; i. e. as I have learned firom tradi- 
don. That by this fxxXfjaiaarixri naQudoatS is not meant the oral 
declarations of the contemporaries of Eusebius, is proved m the 
Apology for the Revelation,^ where it is evinced that this phrase 
of Eusebius signifies the testimony of writers, and especially of 
those prior to his day. This opinion is more fully discussed by 
Dr Flatt in his magazine,^ and vindicated against different sig- 
nifications which have of late been given to that phrase as used 
by^ Eusebius. Eckermann, in his dissertation " On the proba- 
ble origin of the gospels and the Acts of the apostles,"^ regards 
the word tradition in general, and also in the passage of Origen 
above quoted, as the then prevalent tenet or opinion of the 
church. According to his idea therefore, Eusebius and Origen 



1 Hist. Euseb. III. 24. . » p. 26. note 7. 

3 See Flatt's Magazin fiir christliche Dog^atik und Moral, achtes Stuck 
B. 75—86. 

4 Tbeolog^ische Beitrsege (Theological Contributions) Band 5 Stuck 2. 
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acknowledged the genuineness of the homologoumena for this 
reason, that it was a settled opinion of the church that the gos- 
pel of Matthew or of John &c, was really written by the person 
whose name it bears. The ground therefore of their reception 
of them was, that their genuineness was a traditionary dogma of 
the church. In the ^^ Essay on the Canon of Eusebius,'' by J» 
E. C. Schmidt,^ that writer explains the nagadoa$g «Kxis7«<«- 
OT&xfi as signifying the Canon which was setded by the church 
of Eusebius. And Miinscher thinks it signifies the prevailing 
opinion of the Christian churches relative to the books of the 
New Testament ; and adds that the private opinion of Eusebius, 
as well as of other learned men, may possibly have been at va«- 
fiance with it.^ The principal proof that nuQodoctg ^xxAi^aeo^ 
OTMii signifies written tradition^ or the testimony of those au» 
tbors with whose works Eusebius was acquainted, is found in 
the leading passage itself relative to the canon.^ Here Euse* 
bins describes the first class of sacred writings, the homok>gou- 
mena, in the words before cited : «^ xaro tijv enKktiaiaatiMiip 
nagadoQi^ aktj&iig aTtXaaroi itm avoifAoloyijfJievav ygatpai u e. 
books which according to the tradition of the church are gene^ 
rally received as true and unadulterated ; but relative to the lat- 
er class, that of heretical writings, he uses these words : cSp ov- 
iip Hiafiwg iv ZTITPAMMATi twv %ata diad^x^^S en JtAiyaoi. 
atMfO¥ Tig avtig ttg fiPfifirjv ayayeiv ti^&wae^ i. e. whom not a 
sm^e one of the whole succession of ecclesiastical writers, has 
thought worthy of being quoted. The same idea is elsewhere * 
thus expressed : fifjTi agx^^^^ M"^^ ^<"^ ^^'^' W^9 ^^^ exKAi?'- 
ftiaotiKog isvyygcKpevg rat^g £§* avrwv avvix^tjaaro fAogjvQimg^ 
i. e. no ecclesiastical writer, either in ancient or modem times, 



1 Henke's Mag. fur Relig^ions Philosophic (Mag. for Religious Philoso- 
phy) Band V. Stuck III. s. 451, &c. ^ 

8 Handbuch der christlichen Dog^meng^eschichte (Manual of the HiBtory 
of the christian doctrines) Marpurg^ 1797. vol. I. p. 246. 

« See that -passage quoted in Illust. K supra. * HI. S. 
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has ever made any use of their testimony. The descriptions of 
these two classes of books, are evidently correlative ; and as 
the latter class is distinguished by the total want of testimony of 
writers in theor favour, so by virtue of their antithetic relation, 
ibe former must have in their favour the testimony of aU the 
writa*s whose works were extant, that is the nagadoaip ^ntKXriaif 
mtmitffv, Vogel^ gives this sense of noQaioaig s»Mkf]autot$Hfi ; 
** Judicium ecctesia^ antiquitus traditum" i. e. the judgment of 
&e church transmitted from former ages ; and subjoins this re- 
mark : certum est, nagaioaiv inxXfiOiaariHtiv vel ccmfirmari, vel 
ilnttam esse demonstrari, ex scriptorum testimoniis vel silentio, 
i e. it is dear that the nugpLdeetg e%%hi(na9ti»ti may either be 
confirmed or be proved a nullity, by the testimony ot silence of 
writers. According to this explanation nttgadomg eMHkfj(nu(nt>Kf3 
#ould sagnify " the judgment of the chin-ch, relative to the ori- 
^ and ttutfaori^ of the sacred writmgs, derived from historical 
transmisinon :" and this historical transmission is identical with 
Ae testimony of writers, especidly the more ancient ones. — 
This explanation, it is salf-evident, detracts nothing from the 
wdght of Ae nttQudoaig HtnXijaiaaT^ttfj. 

|Tbe true signification of the phrase nagaioaig exxXfja^ccariitfi 
may, perhaps not unapdy, be illustrated by a passage of the Apos- 
tle Paul, in which the word nuQadooig is used and its import de- 
termined bpthe context : ^' therefore, brethren, be steadfast, and 
Mdthe traditions {tag nagadoeng) which ye have been taught, 
whether orally cwr by cwr epistle." Tradition, therefore, would 
fipAfy any historical account or opinion transmitted to us from 
former ages, whether orally or by writing ; and (KKltiaunarmfi 
would point us to persons connected with the church, as the 
channel through which it was transmitted. S.] 



^ Comaiezitotaoaei de Canone Eosebiano, Pt. I. p. 7. n. 9. £rlaDgei»,1809. 
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ILLUSTRATION 3. 

The testimony of all the vrriters known to Origen and Etuebttu 
was in favour of the homologoumefia. 

The following passages from Eusebius may be adduced, at 
proof that the homologoumena were supported by the unammous 
testimony of all whose opinion that very learned man had read. 
Relative to the first epistle of John, he remarks :^ naga ts to*^ 
vw jca» TOiQ £t' uQXMOiQ uvafAipckiitTog (u/iokoytjrat i.e.it wasac>- 
knowledged as genuine, without contradiction, in earlier as well 
as later times. And in the same place, he terms the bookd of 
John, (which he afterwards classed with the homologoumena,') 
zovde Tov onoaTolov €ivavT&Q^TOi YQaq>ai i.e. the • productions 
of this apostle, which had never been disputed. 

In the work entitled *^The design of the gospel and epistles 
of John" ^ the fact is established, in reftitation of Merkel,* that 
Origen and Eusebius never termed any books ofAolo^vfuva, 
excepting such as were unanimously, and without any exception, 
acknowledged as genuine. Accordmgly they could not have 
given this appeUation to hooks, which were merely supported 
by some testimony, with which other testimoay might be at va- 
riance. Origen remarks of the four Evangelists, that uvavti^ 
Qtlttt iOTiv iv Tfj v7to TOV ovQttvov iKxlfiauf d'iov i. e. they 
are every where received without contradiction by the whdie 
church of God. The same universal coincidence c^ testimony, 
is signified by the term i^ad^oX^i^og (universal), which Origen and 
his disciple Dionysius apply to the first epistle of John. ^ And 
tlie idea that the second and third epistle of John are not o/uoAo- 
yovfuva but avreAf/Ojufva, ® is expressed by Origen thus : ov jr«r- 

1111.24, 2 111.25. 3p. 113, fee. 

4 See Merkel's " Proof that the Apocalypse is a spurious book.'^ 

5 Euseb. VII. 25. Compare Noesselfs CoDJecturs ad historiam cath- 
olics Jacobi epistolse, in the Opuscola ad interpretationem, etc. etc. 
Fasc. II. p. 304, Sic, Halle, 1787. 

6 Euseb. VI. 25. 
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'Tsg ytnjaiovg qioa^ ravrag^ i. e. they are not prcmounced genuine 
by all. Now if these words contain a definition of avr^kiyofie' 
voi^, it follows by virtue of the antithesis, that ofioXoyovfiivov 
must signify a book o navng (paat^ yptiGwv^ i. e. which all ac- 
knowledge to be genuine. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

Proof thxt the testimony of Origen and Eusebius relative to the 
books termed homologoum^na^ refers specifically to their gen- 
uineness. 

It is evident that the passages, which Eusebius quotes^ {h)m 
Origen, refer to the genuineness of the books of the New Tes- 
tament, that i3, to the question whether they are reaUy the pro- 
ductions of the persons to whom they are ascribed. For in the 
passage just referred to, Origen speaks not only of the four Gos- 
pels,' but of the authors of them, whom he individually names. 
He mentions for whose use, and for what purpose each apostle 
wrote, and expresses himself thus : Tlergog fAiav emaroXriv ofiO' 
ko>/ovfi^f]v xaraXiXoi^ne — Jmavvijg ivayyfXiov iv naTaXsloimv — 
iyQaqa d* xap ttiv ccnoxotXvipiv — xarakskome di xa» eniaroXfiv 
navv oXiyoiv axixoiv' sgtw dt xai d^megav xat> tgivriv' enu ov 
natfteg qtaac TNH210 T2 uvul tavrag^ i. e. Peter has left us 

one epistle which is universally attributed to him — John has left 
one Grospel — he also wrote the Apocaljrpse — he also left us an 
epistle of veiy few lines ; and perhaps also a second and a third, 
for not all agree in pronouncing the two last genuine. 

Relative to the testimony of Eusebius himself,'* it is cer- 
tain that by terming these books (mentioned above in ^. 2.) 
OfAoXoyovfi£V€Cy he meant that they were unanimously received 
^genuine. For he distinguishes between these homologou- 
mena, <^ books universally received as genuine, and the. vo^a or 
uvriXtyofAivaj which were books whose genuineness was not 
universally admitted, but was disputed by some. 

1 VI, 25. S See his main passage, lUnstration 1, of this f . 
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That Eusebius did not intend, by the term vo^o, to des^- 
nate such writings as were universally regarded as spurious ; 

but meant books whose genuineness was denied by some axid 
acknowledged by others, is evident finom the following GOnsider- 
ations. In the first place, Eusebius, in his main passage, most 
explicitly distinguishes between the vo^u and a third class of 
writings, which were fabricated by heretics, d&(t€tiit(ap uvdgmp 
avanXaanuTu^ and which deviated entirely fi*om the true doctrines, 
Tiyff ttXti^ovg o^odolutg anccdorta^ (or are, as he elsewhere ^ ex- 
presses himself, remote irom the true apostolical doctrines, Ttjg 
ttnoinohntjg ogd-oSoiiag aXkotgia' and which he designates by the 
appellation naPT£Xmg vo&a i.e. altogether spurious. He expresdy 
states, ovdf iv vod^ng avza xaroravr^oy, that they cannot be reck- 
oned to the class of yo^cw finr they were treated with such con- 
tempt by all the writers of the church, that there was not 
even any dispute about their qHuiousness. Second^: £a« 
sebius uses the terms yo^oy.and maUiyofuwop as qnoonymous. 
Thus in one place,^he classes the epistle (^ James with the 
untliyofuva' and in another,^ he remark^ of the same epis- 
tle *9t€0p mg 90'd^tviTmi^ which vnxrds must be rendered, R 
diould be r^nembered, that it is regarded as not genuine by 
some. For immediatdy preceding this we read, ^ thus much 
c^ James, from whom the first of the reputed cathdic epistles 
16 said to be derived, tomcvtm na$ ra nara rov ibtKai/9ov, a 17 ngm- 
T17 roiy opoftuCofiiprnp MLO&ohnwp en$fnoXm¥ nvtu Xi/eTa&, This 
Xiy€ru$ necessarily refers to those who ascribed this epistle to 
James. In like manner the Actus Paufi, the Pastor of Herman 
and the ejustle of Barnabas, all of which are classed widi the 
i^o^a in m, 25 are in other places, quoted as writings winch 
are not o/MoAo/ovfi^yei, but disputed by some (a ngog x$vm¥ art^ 
iUJUxra*);^ and he terras them mvtA^yof^iifo^ as for example the 
epistle of Barnabas.^ In addition to these evidences of the use 



111,31. «UI,«5* ail,» 4 111,3. svi.is. 
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of mffUyofUvov attd vo^ov as synonymes by Eusebius, two oth- 
ers- of a decisive character, derived from the principal passage 
so often quoted) are adduced in the " New Apology for the Rev- 
elation of St John." ^ The first is founded on the words iv 
%i^tg ¥0'&Oig nat9mta%'&ta KAI^ i. e. among the books which are 
not received as genuine must aUo be numbered. Now what 
can this KAI^ aho, signify, if the books which he had described 
as wo^a did not belong to the same class with those which he 
had inmiediately before mentioned as ovtdeyofAeva'i^ The 
second proof is in the concluding words of the enumeration of 
the vo^ow ; " now all these may be classed with the andlegomena 
or disputed books i^ vavta fuv navta xtav avrt^keyofjievtov ap atj. 
These concluding words correspond with the. phrase xa* xavra 
fup Bv OfioXofovftivo^ (and these all belong to the homologoume- 
na)) which terminates a preceding enumeration of the ofioXoyovfie^ 
vu in the earlier part of the passage ; and they mdicate that all the 
books which had been enumerated between these two phrasesi 
beloiig to the same class of avt^syofieviov or vo'&anf. It is evi- 
dent therefore that, in the phraseology of Eusebius, these are 
synonymous words. And this translation of the word vod^os as 
signifying " considered not genuine," is authorized by a very 
customary mode of expression, according to which " to be gen- 
uine" is sjmonjrmous with " to be considered genuine." ^ It is 
indeed an opinion entertained by many learned men, that Euse- 
bius in this noted passage makes a fourfold division, into (1) ofto- 
Xoyovft^tt^ (2) ctrgtXeyofjifva^ (3) vod^a^ and (4) axonu xai dvcatfiri 
{iwrtBltag vo'&a), absurd and impious (altogether spurious) . But 

the arguments in opposition to this opinion, and in favour of a 

— . — - — . — -■-■■■■ ^ ^ . . ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ . ^ . . ^ 

1 Note 16. I 4. p. 28, 29. 

2 Compare the notice of " Weber's Beitra^, i. e. Weber's Contriba- 
tioDs to the History of the New Testament canon," contained in the Tu- 
bingen Gelehrten Anzeiffen, Jabrg. 1790. p. 797. and Vogel's Comment, de 
canone Eusebiano, Ft. I. p. 5. not. 6. Pt. II. 1810. p. 8. 

3 See Observationes ad Analogiam et Syntaxia Hebraicam pertinentes, 
p. 14. a. «, Tubingen, 1776. 
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triple division, are fully stated and vindicated in the *^ Disserta- 
tion on the Canon of Eusebius," in Flatt's Magazine ; ^ and by 
the author of the Comment, (Sup. cit, P. U. p, 3 — 10.) who 
adopts the triple division, and remarks, ^'that Eusebius may 
have used the milder term avtdsyofuva in reference to the 
Canon of his own church at Caesarea, in which the five catholic 
epistles are contained ; and then, by the subsequent phrase iP 
Toig vod'oig xatareTaX'^oi xat may have intended to intimate 
that in his judgment the seveier term vo^u might have been 
Implied to those five catholic epistles, just as well as to the Acts 
of Paul, the Pastor of Hermas fee, which were enumerated af- 
ter them.'* Nor is the explanation of ofioXoyov/ieva and vod^a 
in the preceding pages, as signifying a genuineness that was ac- 
knowledged by all, and a genuiness that was disputed by some, 
inconsistent with the fact that Eusebius classes among the vo^a 
or avzdfyofiiva (the books of disputed genuineness), the Gros- 
pel of the Hebrews ; for this work was regarded as a genuine 
apostolical production by the Ebionites, or as Eusebius terms 
them, TOiQ ifiQato^ top Xgitnov naQade^afievoig^ the Hebrews 
who believed m Christ. And though it is certain that by some 
it was believed to be spurious ; yet there might be others who 
regarded it as belonging to the homologoumena, so far as the 
ground-work of it was the authentic and universaDy received text 
of the gospel of Matthew. In regaid to the words of Eusebius^ 
fjds ^ Bv TOVTOig Tiveg nat to xad^'ifiQaiovg evayyeXiov nateXa^av^ 
although Michaelis considers it as uncertain whether roroig refers 
to OfioXoyovfievo&g or to vod^oig^ ^ I have no hesitation in con- 
sidering it as referrmg to the former. For vo^oig is much more 
remote from rovtoig than ofAoXoyovfAepoig which just precedes 
it 5 and Eusebius was interested in detracting from the weight 
of the opinion of those who classed the Apocaljrpse with the 

•»^^»-. ■■■111! I II I I » .lll.ll. I II I 11 II »— ^1W» 

1 Flatt'9 Mag. vol 7. p. 228—237. 

S Michaelis Introdoction to New Test. III. ed. p. 893. IV. ed. 1033 ko. 
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homologouniena, which he accomplished by remarking, that the 
case of the gospel of the Hebrews was similar to that of the 
Apocalypse. ^ But the fact that Eusebius himself (as Masch 
contends) did not class the gospel of the Hebrews with the ho- 
mologoumena, bat referred it to the antilegomena, is evident, part- 
ly frmn the circumstance of his not mentioning it earlier, whilst 
enumerating the homologoumena ; and still more clearly from 
his own words, for he says that only some {riweg) have assigned 
to this gospel a place among the universally received books of 
the New Testament. And it is by no means a difficult matter 
to perceive how these same were led to assign it this place, if 
we compare the following passages of Jerome concerning this 
gospel. In the '^ Catalogus virorum illustrium," s. v. Matthaeus, 
he says : " Matthew— composed the gospel of Christ in the 
Hebrew language, and wrote it with Hebrew letters ; but who 
the person was tliat subsequently translated it into Greek, is not 
satisfactorily known. There is, moreover, at present in the Cse- 
sarean library, for which we are indebted to the distinguished 
aeal and industry of the martyr Pamphilus, a copy of the He- 
brew itself. And it was by the Naasarenes of Beroea, a city of 
Syria, who use this book, that I was enabled to make a tran- 
script of it." * Now, agreeably to the context, this " ipsum He- 
braicum" can refer to notliing else than the gospel of Matthew.— 
Again in his Dialog, contra Pelagianos we read : '^ In the Hebrew 
gospel according to the apostles, or as is generally supposed, 
accordmg to Mattliew, which is indeed written in the Syro- 
Chaldaic language, but witli Hebrew letters, which the Naza- 
renes use even at the present day, and which is found in the 

1 Vide Vogel's Comment. P. I. p. 6. n. 8. 

* ** Matthaeus — Evang-olmm Christi Hebraicis Uteris verbisque compoa- 
vit: quod qnis postea in Graecum transtulerit, non satis certum est. For- 
ro ipsum Hebraicum habetur usque hodie in Csesariensi bibliotheca^ quam 
Pamphilus Martyr studiosissimc confecit. Mihi quoque a Nazaraeis, qui 
ill Beroea urbe Syriae hoc volumine utuntur, describendi facultas fuit.^^ 
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library at Caesarea,"^ fee. Again ; "In the gospel which the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites use, which I lately translated from He- 
brew into Greek, and which is by most persons called the au- 
thentic gospel of Matthew," &c.^ Now as Jerome professes' 
that the gospel of the Nazarenes is the Hebrew gospel of Mat- 
thew, ipsum Hebraicum, authenticum Matthsi, juxta Matlh»um, 
and yet himself quotes passages from the Nazarene gospel which 
are not found in our Matthew ; we are led to suppose that the 
original text of Matthew was the groundwork of the Nazarene 
go^el, but that additions had been made to it. And as far as 
the text of Matthew was the ground work of the gospel of the 
Nazarenes or Hebrews, it might have been ranked by some 
among the homologoumena. Schmidt does indeed suppose that 
Jerome at first believed the Hebrew gospel which he transcribe 
ed and translated, to be the Hebrew gospel of Matthew; and 
that he subsequendy changed his opinion. But if Jerome, ac- 
cording to the first of the passages above quoted, in which be 
calls the gospel of the Hebrews " ipsum Hebraicum Matthaei," 
did transcribe it and had already translated it into Greek and 
Latin, as we learn from thapreceeding passage in the context ; 
it follows that he must at that time have been intimately ac- 
quamted with it. ^ 



1 " In Eyangelio juxta Hebraeos quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque ser- 
mone, sed flebraicis Uteris scriptum est, quo ntuntur usque hodie Naza- 
reni, secundum Apostolos, sive ut plerique antumant juxta Matthaeam^ 
quod et in Caesariensi habetur bibliotheca," etc. Dial. cont. Pelae:. Lib. 
III. 2, ^ 

2 In Evangelio quo utuntur Nazareni et Ebionitae, quod nuper in Grae- 
ctim de Hebraico sermone transtulimus, et quod vocatur a plerisque Mat- 
thaei authenticum, etc. Comment, in Matt. XII. 13. 

3 See the work " on the Object of the Gospel and Epistles of John,^' p. 
285&C. 395, &c r i- i r 

4 See J. E. C. Schmidt's "Dissertation on the lost gospels," inHenke^s 
Magazine for Religious Philosophy, Exegesis &c. Vol. IV, pt 3. p. 676 kc. 
and his Handbuch der christlichen Kirchengeschichte, pt I. p 390 &c. and 
Historico-critical Introduction to the New Test, pt I. Giessen 1804, p 
111. On the gospel of the Hebrews, the reader is also referred to the 
Dissert, sup. cit. of the Magazine, pt 8. p. 95 — 99. and in addition to the 
works there named in p. 96. not. 32, the following works : Eicl^hom^s 
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We would yet remark, that it was not the intention of Euse- 
bius, in his main passage quoted in HI. 1, to give a general cata- 
logue of all the homologoumena, that is, of all the writings of 
Christians which were acknowledged to be genuine ; (among 
which, for example, the first epistle of Clemens must be classed ; 
for this he elsewhere also calls dfjiokoyovftevti tniGToXti^ ' and ai^oi- 
fAoXayovf4€yij na^a naaiv iniaToXtj^ and OfioXoyovfievr) ygaqtri' ') 
but his object was to enumerate only those homologoumena, 
which belonged to the collection of the hooks of the JVew Tes' 
tament^inXm^Hoai TH2KAINH2AIAeHKH2YQaq>ni.Bwt 
the question in this place is not what opinion had the ancient 
Christians of the divine authority of certam books, and accord- 
ing to what principles did they decide on their admission into 
the canon, that is, into the number of divine books ; but our sole 
object at present, is to establish by their testimony the position 
that these are genuine books. And most assuredly their testi- 
mony does establish, firmly and indisputably, the fact that the 
homologoumena of the New Testament are homologoumena in- 
deed } that is, that they are writings which are, beyond all doubt, 
the productions of those persons to whom they are ascribed ; and 
tb^t the reason why they were adopted into the number of the 
religious books of the church, and received as authentic records 
of the hbtory and doctrines of Christianity, was no other than 
this, that they were universally believed to be the genuine pro- 
ductions of those disciples of Jesus whose names they bear. 



Introdnctiozi to the New Tett vol. I. p. 6 — 38. 1804 ; a Review of this 
Introd. in the Haller Literatur Zeitong^ for 1805, No. 127 ; Weber's New 
Investigation of the antiqnitj and authority of the gospel of the Hebrews, 
Tubingen, 1806. Tubing. Gelehrter Anzeigen 1806. pt. 6. p. 41 &c. 

1 Euseb. Ill, 16. 

9 III. 38. Vide VogePs Program, sup. cit. P. I. p. 22 s. P. II. p. 13 •. 
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ILLUSTRATION 5. 

Fragments of earlier vrriters ; and proof thai they actually 
regarded the four Gospels j the Acts of the Apostles^ thirteen 
emstles of Paul, and the first episue <jf John and first of 
Peter y as the genuine productions of those disciples y Jesus 
to whom they are ascrwed. 

Of these relics, some are entire books, which were written 
before the time of Origen ; others are single passages of more 
ancient writers, which are found as quotations in later authors, 
especially in Eusebius. Eusebius himself informs us, ^ that in 
the perusal of earlier writings, he was attentive to the informa- 
tion contained in them relative to the several books of the holy 
Scriptures ; and that he noted, with particular care, the passages 
quoted from those books of the Christians which belong tQthe an- 
tilegomena. Some of the few written documents of the earlier 
christian age, which have been preserved entire, are of a polemi- 
cal nature, being directed against the Pagans or Jews, who were 
but partially acquainted with the books of the New Testament ; 
and others are so small as to contain but a few pages. It would 
therefore be unreasonable to expect that we should be able to 
adduce niany passages, from very ancient writings, for the authen- 
ticity of the homologoumena ; especially, as we shall appeal only 
to those ancient writings of whose integrity we have no doubt ; 
and even from these, shall adduce only such passages as quote 
the homologoumena, not in an indefinite manner, but with th6 
express mention of the author's name. For such quotations as 
Contain passages of a book of the New Testament, without spe- 
cifying the name of the author, may indeed evince the antiquity 
of. the book, but can never be advanced in support of its integri- 
ty. These passages are collected by Professor Less, in his 
work entitled " Ueber die Religion, ihre Wahl and Bestatigung."^ 

1 Ecc. Hist. Ill, 3. 

S Part I. page 503 &c. On the citations of the N. Test, contained in the 
most ancient ecclesiastical writers, vide Hug^^s Introduction to the N. Teit. 
part I. ♦ 7. p. 34—38. ^ 
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AiiKMig the ancient witnesses for thehomologoumena, who quote 
them specifying the authors' name, are the nine following. 

1. Polycarp^ the bishop of Sm)mia and disciple of St. John. 
He ascribes the epistle to the Philippians, and the first epistle 
to the Corinthians to Paul. For in his letter to the Philippians, 
he eiqpressly states, that Paul wrote to them. In ^ 11. he quotes 
1 Cor. 6 : 2. adding : sicut Paulus docet, i. e. as we learn from 
Paul. He elsewhere makes quotations also from the epistle to 
the Ephesians and the first epistle to Timothy, and the first of 
Peter, and of Jdin, but without specifying the author's name. ^ 

2. PapicUj^ bishop of Hierapolis, quoted by Eusebius,^ tes- 
tifies, that Mark, the disciple of Peter, and Matthew recorded 
the acticMis and declarations of our Lord. He says : ^ " Mark, 
who was the interpreter of Peter, made an accurate record of 
whatsoever he recollected ; though not in the order in which 
the things were said and done by Christ. He was particularly 
careful, neither to omit any thing which he had heard, nor to 
insert any thing which was false. Matthew wrote his gospel ^ 

1 On the genoinexiess of the epistle of Polycarp, -which is disputed by 
many, see J. E. C. Schmidt^s Manual of the history of the christian churcji 
part I. p. 213. 446 &c. Schmidt, in his Bibliothek fiir Kritik uud Exegese 
des A. & N. Test. Vol. III. pt. 2. p. 299—310, derives evidence of the ear- 
ly existence of the epistles of Paul to the Corinthians and Ephesians, from 
the Kpistles of Ignatius : having' first presupposed, that only the shorter 
epistles are unadulterated, or that what is found both in the larger and 
smadler epistles, is alone the work of the original author. 

2 [^Papias flourished, according to Cave, A. D. 110 ; or as others contend, 
about 1 15. He is said by Iraeneus, to have been a companion of Polycarfr 
and one of St. John^s hearers. S.] 

3 Easebius, His. Eccl. III. 39, the end. 

* JkfuQHog igfAfjvevtfjg TlexQOv yevofievog^ oaa €fivtjfiovsvaev^ 
KKQifimg tygaxpr ov (AivTOi ta^ei xu vno tov Xqigxov tj A«/^cy- 
ta ri npax'^ivta' — ipog snoiTjaaro ngovoiav^ xov (itjdev (ov tixov- 
ffi TUxgaXi^nsiv^ tj tpivaaad'ai xi iv at^xoi^g, — Max'&aiog ifiQal'St 
i$ttl6it^(f xa koy^a avvsygatpuxo' i^Q/njvivas (f ai/ra, wg tidwo' 

70, iKttOTOg. . 

5 That Xoyia here signifies gospel or written narrative of the history and 
doctrines of Jesus, is evident partly from the customary use of the word, 
and partly ftom the coretpondenoe of the Xoyimv of Matthew with the 
^Tfittea leoofd oCtha actions and declarations of Jesus, made by Mark, 
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■ s ' 

in the Hebrew language, and each one interpreted it as well as 
he could." Eusebius bforms us, in the part of his work aboTe 
referred to, that Papias also made quotations from the first epis- 
tle of Peter and first of John. But it may be questioned wheth- 
er he ascribes them to those apostles by a specific mention of 
their names. For Eusebius asserts, in like manner, that Poly- 
carp quoted some passages fix)m the first epistle of Peter ; and 
yet we learn from the epistle of Polycarp itself, that the name 
of the author is not annexed to the passages cited. ^ 

3. Justin Martyr. ^ From the writings of Justin, it may be 
inferred that the gospel of Mark belongs to the apostle Peter, 
whose disciple Mark was ; but that the gospel of Luke was deriv- 
ed from a disciple of some apostle, who, according to collateral 
evidence, could have been no other than the apostle Paul* 
Moreover, the anofivtifiOviVfiaTa roiv anoatoXoiv or Memorabilia 
of the Apostles, (the gospel to which the aged Justin had been 
accustomed in his own country, Samaria,) pesuppose not only 
the high antiquity of the gospel of Luke, but also the eariy exist- 
ence of our gospel of Matthew ; just as the apocryphal gospels, 
in general, of which Justin's is one, are not an evidence against 
the antiquity of our gospels, but very clearly establish their age ; 
because it is evident from all the apocr3rphal gospels which have 
descended to us, that their authors were acquainted with our 
gospels. ^ Nor will the fact, that Justm quotes almost exclusive- 
ly such books as were known in his native country, (although, 

■■ " I. 

lygaxpf ra vno tov Xgiazov ri lej^d'evra tj nQax&Bvra. In the work 

(of Dr Storr) " On the object of St John's Gospel, the author proves that 

kofba or Xoyoi (d^'lll) " synonymous with res, p. 250. 

1 Euseb. IV. 14. Polycarp, Epist. H I. II. VIII. 

2 [Justin, sumamed the Ma^jr, was, as Methodius states, not far re- 
moved from the apostles either in time or virtue. Fabricius supposes he 
was born about A. D. 89 ; and the time of his martyrdom is variously fixed 
by the learned, from A. D. 164 to 168. He was bom at Sichem the well 
known city of Samaria. S.] 

3 Vide Paulus' Supplement to Commentary on the New Testammif} )p« 
81 &c. • . 
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in the course of his travels, he doubtless became acquainted with 
other apostolical epistles,) appear any longer strange, when we 
recollect that none of his works have reached us, excepting such 
Bs were addressed to the enemies of his religion. For other 
apologists of Christiamty, especially Tertullian, rarely quote the 
N. Test, in their apologies and polemical writings, (except the 
historical books to which they were compelled to appeal in sup- 
port of facts,) yet TertuUian often cites the homologoumena in 
his other works. Had the production of Justin, entitled De 
monarchia Dei, reached us entire, in which, as Eusebius informs 
us, ^ he quotes not only Pagan but also Christian writings, tag 
nag* vf^$v ygagxng, i. e. our Scriptures ; or had his work against 
Marcion, whom he could not refute without a reference to St. 
Paul, escaped the ravage^ of time ; we doubt not that we should 
have it in our power to adduce Justin as a witness for others of 
the books of the New Testament. 

In the work '^ on the Object of the Gospel and Epistles of St. 
John," ^ the author shows that the gospel which Justin used, and 
which he commcmly termed aitofivtjfAOviVficcTa xfov anoatoXoiVj 
and sometimes^ tvayyaXiov^ and which Justin moreover says 
was composed by apostles of Jesus and their followers, vno aji- 
otnolnv hiaovKtti toiv avtoig nagaxokovd'tiaavTODv avvterujfi'ai,^^ 
was a Harmony of the gospel of the Hebrews and of the gospel 
of Luke. The following are the principal arguments. First : 
it is certain that the gospel of Matthew was the groundwork 
from which Justin's gospel was composed ; and that the latter 
contained additions, which are not found in any of our gospels ; 
but which agree with additions found in the gospel of the He- 
brews ; as Stroth has proved in the Repertory of Biblical and 
oriental literature part I. Secondly: Justin was a native of 
Palestine, where the gospeLof the Hebrews was current ; and it 

1 lib. IV. c. It 2 J 69. p. 363—375. 

3 Dial, cum Tryph. Jndaeo, Jastini. opp. ed. Colon, p. 227. 
- ^PiaI.cii]BTrypli.^«it.p.331. 
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W33 there that he was ccmverted to christianitj. Thirdly : the 
name of Justin's gospel, anofivfifWpev/iaTu rmv anoovoXont^ 
coincides with the appellation ^^ Evangelium secundum apostolos," 
by which the gospel of the Hebrews is also denominated. 
Fourthly : it is an indisputable fact, that Justm's gospel oontaiii* 
ed many passages from Luke ; as Pauhis has proved in his ^' Ex- 
egetisch-critische Abhandlungen. ^ Fifthly : on the contrary, it 
cannot be proved that any passages from the gospel of Jolm were 
inserted into the anofivtjfiovevfiora rtov rnioaroXonf^ the Memo- 
rabilia of the apostles. Sixthly : Justin does not quote the pfts* 
sage Mark chap. HI verse 17, from the anofivfifioviVfi€ta$ Tent 
cmooTokoiiv^ but from the gospel of Mark itself. His words arc :* 
** And when it is said that he (Christ) denominated one of the 
aposdes Peter, and when this is also recorded in Ms Memora- 
bilia, together with the fact that to two others, who were brethren, 
the sons of Zebedee, he gave the name sons of thunder** &c. 
The word amov must refer to Peter, and designate in this case 
the gospel of Mark. 

Strodi thinks the gospel of Justin was the same as the gos- 
pel of the Hebrews : Paulus regards it as a Harmony of our 
four gospels : Miinscher ^ thinks it was a Greek translation of the 
gospel of the Hebrews, to which some additions were perhaps 
made from the gospels of Matthew and Luke. Eichhom, who 
collected the fragments out of Justin's gospel entire, ^ believes 
that it was formed^ out of the original gospel; that it resembled 
our Matthew in matter and contents, but was earlier and less 

1 Paore 25, Tubing;en, 1784. 

^ Kai TO €^n€i>v ftexei^OfAanevai avvov IIbtqov Iva T(av anotno- 
ktov^ xa* Y^ygaqi'&av ev voig anofivijfjiopevficcatv ATlX)T%aif tou- 
TO fiaxa Tov nai aklovg ^o adfXqtovg^ viovg ZiPtdaiov ovrag^ fc^- 
TOivOfiaxepu^ 0V0fiaz& tov fioavi^yeg^ &c. Dial, cum Trypb. p. 333. 

3 Uaudbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte, I ter theil^ 2te aufiage, 
Marpurg, 1802 p. 296 &c. 

4 Introduction to N. Test, part I. p. 513 &c. 

5 p. 141 &c. 
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perfect. Schmidt is of opinion that it was framed by an enlarge- 
ment of our Matthew, which at that time had not fidly acquired 
its present form.^ The Reviewer of Eichhom's Introduction, 
pronounces Justin's gospel to be the gospel of Matthew enlarged 
from Luke ; and observes, that those additions in Justin's gospel, 
which are not found in Matthew or Luke, are never marked as 
quotations. ^ Hug maintains, that the anofAvtifAOveVfAaxa of Jus- 
tin were the canonical gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke ; 
and supposes, that Justin's citation of facts from the New Testa- 
ment was not literal, but free and unrestrained.^ And finally, 
Feilmoser endeavours to prove, that the facts in the life of our 
Saviour mentioned by Justin, in some instances are not adduc- 
ed as citations, and in others are narrated in terms which con- 
tain only the sense of the corresponding passages in our gospek, 
and may also in some cases be viewed as marginal glosses.^ 

4. Iren€Leu8y^ who lived in the second century, in his books 
against the Gnostic sects of christians, quotes very many passages 
from all the homologoumena, and frequently specifies the names 
of their authors : only from the epistle to Philemon he quotes no 
passage, which is easily accounted for by the contents and brev- 
ier 6i that epistle. As an evidence that we do not attach too 
high importance to the testimony of Irenaeus, (which acquires the 
greater moment from the fact of his connexion with the churches 



1 Schmidt's Introduction to N. Test, f 51. p. 120 &c. and 124 note 1. 
. 9 Hallische Literatar Zeitun^r, 1805, No. 127. 

3 Einleitung &c. i. e. lotrod. to N. Test, part II. 9. 23. p. 74—80. 

4 Introd. to the books of the New Covenant, Inspruck 1810, f 62. p. 153 
Ice. 

5 [Neither the birth nor the death of Irenaeus can be determined with 

precision. Bat ^^ we have good reason,^' says Dr Lardner, ^^ to believe that 

he was a disciple of Polycarp, that he was presbyter in the charch of 

Lyons under Pothinas, whose martyrdom occurred A. D. 177, and that 

he succeeded Pothinus to the bishopric of that church.'^ ^^ Irenaeus,^' 

says the same excellent writer, ^^ thoug^h his writing may not be free from 

imperfection, has g^iven such proofs of learnings, grood sense and integ;rity 

in the main, that all good judges must esteem him an ornament to the 

MCt he was of.'> Lardner's Credib. pt. II. B. I. c. 17. S.] ' 

7 
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ID Aaa Minar, which had shcxtfy^ befiore been under the care 

of the apostk John, and even in thetimeof Iroiaeus einl»«ced 

some who had been oootemporary with the apoatks,) we shaD 

adduce a few proofe. 

For Maid^ew^ see Lib. HI. contra Haereses c 9. ^ 1, 3. 

For Mark, the same, c 10, ^ 6. 

For the gospel of £«Jbe, lib.ni. c 10. § 1. c 14. ^3. 

For the gospel (^ JbAii, lib.III. c. 11. ^ 1. Compare Ae Re- 
pertory for Biblical and Oriental Literature, part XIV. n. 
136 &c. 

For th^ four Chspds^ Lib. m. c. 1. § 1. c. 11. ^ 8. c. 15. ^ 1. 

For the Acts of the Apostles, lib. HI. c. 14. § 1. c. 15. ^ 1. 

For the epistle of Paul to the RomtaUf and both qustles to the 
CoritUhianSy lib. m. c. 13. § 1. c. 16. ^ 3. 9. c 18. § 2. 3. 
Lib.IV>c.36.§4. 

For the epistles to die Cfalaiimms^ EpiesUmsj PkSifpiamM and 
CobtsMiif, Lib.ni.c.7. § 2. c. 13. ^3. c.16. |3. c.18. 
§ 3. Lib. V. c. 13. § 2—4. lib. HI. c. 14. § 1. 

For both epistles to the Thesiolonkms^ Lib. V. c 6. ^ 1. lib* 
in. c. 6. ^ 5. c. 7. § 2. 

For the episdes to Timatkg and TUus, Preface to Lib. L ^ 1. 
Lib. m. c. 3. §3. c. 14. § 1. c. 3. ^4. 

For the first efMsde of PtUr and first of .Mbi, lib. IV. c 9. $ 
2. Lib. V. c 7. ^ 2. Lib. m. c 16. §5.8.^ 

The credibility of benaeus^ tesdmony to the geauaMneaa of 

the books of the N. Test, is vindicated in the New Apok^ftr 

die Rerdatkn oi Si John,^ against objeciioDS fiMmded on some 

unguarded expressions contaii^ in his books agaiMt the Gnoalics. 

In a work published since die iqf^arance of the Apokagf^ and 

entided " a Dissertation on die true and seciu« groaadsof bdief 



I It b qapec^ssauy to quote tlie words of Ireamem mtte 
aiY here refefr»l t<s si»d m which he cites the f^dividNal hooks of Ihe K. 
TuC with n specifiaitioii of the nothorH oiie ; as there caa ha ■• iS^ 
pote about then. They are cootmiBedL togeAe j withodMSi| ia< 
IVeolofrischeii imd kiitisdien Vetsncheiu Stattsaid 1794. 
oa the cuMW of the >. TesL 1 7. 



9p.14e_164.a»d the worit Uaxf dca gutck der e^a^. Cawiiihlf 
Johanms 1^ p. S9— 94^ ^47—949. 
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of the principal facts in the history of Jesus; and on the 
probaUe origin of the gospels and the Acts of the Apostles," 
Eckermann has attempted to invalidate the evidence of Irenaeus 
in favour of the genuineness of our four gospels. ^ The wi^ks 
in reply to this Dissertation are, ^^ Reflections on the origin of 
the four gospels and the Acts of the apostles ;" ^ and a communi- 
cation by Professor Siiskind, in Dr Flaif% Magazine^^^ ^ in 
answer to the questi(Mi ^^ What were the grounds on which Ire- 
naeus received our four gospek as genuine ?" 

Eckermann, in the work above referred to, attempts to inval- 
idate the testimony of Irenaeus by sajrmg : ^^ Irenaeus, in the 
first place, appeals in general terms, to the unanimous testimony 
of the apostcdical churches, from which and on whose authority 
the gospeb were received. But this unanimous testimony of 
the christian churches, is nothing but the results of the first coun- 
cils, held between A. D. 160 and 170 ; and which agreed in 
receiving our four gospels, because they unanimously believed 
them xx)incident with the doctrinal traditions of the apostolical 
churches, and thence concludedihere could be no reason to doubt 
the fact, that these books were actually the productions of the 
persons to whom they were ascribed. And since the time of 
these councils, the major part of the christian churches acknowl- 
edged them as the gospels of the persons whose names they 
bear. Secondly : Irenaeus himself appeals to the coincidence of 
die four goisqpels with the doctrinal traditions, which were the best 
source and the appropriate criterion of the truth. — Thus the force 
of the evidence for the genuineness of our gospels must at last 
rest on their coincidence with the oral tradition of doctrines, 
wUch came down to them without interruption firom the lips of 
■ ■-...» ■ II i«.i ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ — — ^— ■ 1 1 ■■ .> 

1 Theolog^che Beytrfig^e Vol. V. pt. 2. 17M. p. 171—17(5. 184—197 
coAp. p. 1S4— 135. 

9 *^ St&udlin^s Contribations to the history of the doctrines of religion 
M^BUMrality,)* p^ 185-^192, where the testimony of Irenaeus is vindicated^ 

3 No. 6. p 95—139. 
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the apostles. Irenaeus does not mention the churdies, from which 
an account of the genuineness of our go^ls was derived ; nor 
does he name any individuals who obtained such information 
from the lips 6f an apostle, or from one personaUy acquamted 
with an apostle. It is therefore, impossible that such traditumes 
ecdesiasticae (traditicHis of the church) should have any weight 
before the tribunal of impartial historical criticism. For they 
are too young to afbrd valid evidence of such a fact : and they 
are moreover not only contradicted by learned critics, such as 
Marcion ; but it can be evinced from satisfactory testimony, ^ 
that at the commencement of the second century, these written 
accounts were not regarded as so unquestionable but that the 
oral accounts of persons conversant with the apostles, were pre- 
fered to them, as more indubitable sources of informatic»i." 

The principal arguments by which these objections of Eck- 
ermann are met in the works above referred to, are the follow-* 
ing. Firsij no passage can be found in Irenaeus, from which it 
might be inferred with even the semblance of truth that he re- 
ceived our four gospels, on account of their coincidence with the 
doctrinal traditions. Secondly^ the object of Irenaeus, in his 
books against the Gnostics, is not to establish the genuineness of 
the gospels, but their validity. Their genuineness he presup* 
posed as admitted ; for the heretics against whom hewas contend- 
ing did not deny the genuineness of the gospels, but disputed the 
authority of some of them. Thus in the case of Marcion, the 
assertion that he denied the genuineness of the gospels b de- 
monstrably false, as appears from the most explicit passages of 
Irenaeus and Tertullian. Thirdly ^ but even admitting the fact 
that Irenaeus rather assumes than proves the genuineness of our 



1 The testimony alluded to is that of Papias, who says : oy TU f x T<uy 

g)(0V7jg xa& fievovarig i. e. I did not think that 1 should be profited as 
muoh by what 1 could learn from written records, as by the oral instruc- 
tions of liying' persons. 
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goq[>e]s ; still it cannot be doubted that be had good historical 
ground for this assumption. The assumption itself may there^ 
fore, without doubt, justly be regarded as important historical 
evidence. Fourthly^ the hypothesis that Irenaeus received the 
four gospels as genuine on the authority of certain councils, rest^ 
on a mere fiction. For, the supposition that the reception of 
the historical books of the New Testament, was agreed on in 
the councils' which met between A. D. 160 and 170, and by 
this agreement became a dogma of the whole catholic church ; 
is not only utterly destitute of proof, but is in itself, in the high* 
est degree improbable. ^ But even if this pretended fact were 
true, still such a choice of our gospels would be entitled to a 
very high degree of respect ; because it could not be supposed 
that a traditionary opinion relative to the origin of the gospels, 
which was a mere unfounded report very recently sprung up, 
could have been disseminated universally and without alteration, 
and have exerted an influence on all the provincial synods induc- 
ing them to make one and the same selection of books. ^ Fifih- 
{y, Irenaeus was connected with several churches. At Lyons, 
in Gaul, he was first Presb3rter and then Bishop ; and according 
to Eusebius, ^ he and his church maintained a correspondence 
with the Roman church. Irenaeus attached peculiar weight to 



1 Compare ^^ Reflections on the orig^in of the gospels and Acts of the 
apostles," in Staudlin's Beytrage Vol. V. p. 195—201. Schmidt's In- 
trodaction to the N. Test, part 1. M3. ^^ Montanism took its rise soon af- 
ter the middle of the 2nd century, and in a short time spread from Phry- 
§;ia to Gaul and^Carthag^e. The Montanists and their opponents coald 
certainly not have combined for the purpose of raising the same books to 
canonical authority. But as they both used our gospels, it is evident that 
they must have been received as canonical at an earlier date. And the 
history of the contentions concerning the exact time when Easter should 
be kept, evinces that in the second century, no synods possessed sufficient 
influence to effect a harmony of opinions among christians — and hence it 
cannot have been, that to the synods of this century we are indebted for 
the settling of the canon." 

2 See the author's Dissertation on the Question " Did Jesus profess that 
his miracles were a proof of the divinity of his mission ?" in Ilatt's Mag- 
azine, Vol. IV. p. 236 &c. 

3 Hist. Eccl. V, 4. 24. 
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the opinion of the churches at Smyrna and Ephesus ; of the 
former, because Polycarp, who was the disciple of the Apodde 
John, and had personally known him in his early youth, {6v im- 
Qanafiev xai ijfttig t» rtj n^mtif iJ/moiv i^Aex^a, ^) was bishop of 
Smyrna ; and of the latter, because the apostle John resided at 
Ephesus until the time of Trajan. * And it is very probable 
from the passage referred to, as well as from Euseb. V. 1—3, 
that even when he resided in Gaul, he still was connected with 
these churches in Asia Minor. He moreover sometimes appeab 
to the testimony of persons who had personal intercourse widi 
St. John and other apostles. ' And consequently, in an age 
only 60 or 70 years remote from the apostolical, he had abund- 
ant opportunity to.obtain sadsfactoiy and indisputable testimony 
on the genuineness of our gospels. And even if he does, by 
>some incredible narratives, prove himself an injudicious historian, 
he may nevertheless, be regarded as a perfectly valid witness 
when the subject of investigation is the simple historical question, 
whether a particular book of the New Testament was acknowl- 
edged or assumed to be genuine, by persons and church- 
es who must have had a knowledge of the fact. Sixthly^ 
that our gospeb are supposititious, can by no means be inferred 
with any justice from the words of Papias, ov tu en twv fiiflXi' 
wv roaovTOv /u« wq>eXHv vneXafifiavov^ oaov ta naga CoiOfjg gxonjg 
xai /Aevovatjg^ i. e. I thought I should not be profited as much 
by what I could learn from written records, as by the oral instruc- 
tions of livmg persons ; for which purpose this is quoted by 
Eckermann in the extract given above. For it would be a 
rash conclusion indeed to infer from the declarations of Papias, 
the universal opinion of the Christians of his day. Again ; the 



1 Iren. Adv. Haeres. III. c. 3. ( 4. Compare the epistle of Irenaeui to 
Florinus, preserved in Euseb. Hist. £ccl. lib. V. c. 20. 

3 Advers. Haeres. lib. III. c. 3. i 4. 

^ Adv. Haereses L. II. c. 22. J 5. Lib, V. c. 30. M. 
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very passage, ^ part of which b above quoted, ccmtains a very 
respectful and circumstantial testimony for the genuineness of 
the gospds of Matthew and Mark. Moreover, the fact that 
Papias does not quote the gospel of St John, which was very 
probably published at rather a late period in Ephesus, near 
Hierapolis, where Papias was bishop, is very easily accounted 
for ; because it was the object of Papias in composing his five 
books, to take his materials not from written but firom oral ac- 
counts ; and because he had it not in his power to state anec- 
dotes relative to the origm of this gospel, as he did of that of 
Matthew and Mark, since it had been but lately published in his 
country. ^ Finally ^ it is not pobable that Papias intended our 
gosqpels by the written records, firom which he did not anticipate 
as much {profit as firom the oral accounts of the contemporaries of 
the ^)09des« It is highly probable that St John, when he com*- 
posed his gospel in Asia Minor, presupposed in his readers a 
knowledge of the other three evangelists Matthew, Mark and 
Luke ; as is proved in the work '^ On the object of the gospel 
histoiy of John" §<^ 70. 7 1 . These three gospels then must have 
drculated and have been known in Asia Minor ; and conse- 
quently the object of Papias in the composition of his five books, 
could not have been to repeat those incidents, and sayings of Je- 
sus which had long been rendered familiar by those gospels. 
And hence, as his professed object was to collect accounts rela- 
tive to Jesus which were not yet generally known, he had no 
occitsicMGi to inform us that he could make more use of oral ac- 
counts than of the written gospels, for the gospels contained no 
such accounts. But this remark of Papias is a favourable one, 
if the idea which he meant to convey was this : that he preferred 
obtaining his informaUcHi personally fix)m the contemporaries of 

1 £a8eb. Hist. Eccl. III. 39. 

S Vide the Dissertation of the author, in Flatt^s Mag;a8ine sup. cit. &c. 
Vol. IV. p. 243 &c. Vol XI. p. 71. Schmidt'i Introd. t9 New Test. Vol. I. 
p^ 136 &c. 
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the apostles, who were yet livings rather than from Apocryjdud 
gospels, whose authors were unknown and for whose statements 
he was not able to vouch. ^ But even admitting that by written 
tecords he actually meant our gospels, still his words would not 
express his disapprobation of them, but only assert that the onl 
accounts of the contemporaries of the aposdes were more inter- 
esting to. him individually and perscmally; and how perfectly 
natural is this in a person who was fond of anecdotes ! ^ 

It appears therefore that the objections to the testimony of 
Irenaeus possess but litde force, and that its validity remains un- 
shaken. 

5. TheophiluSj^ of Antioch, in the second century. He 
mentions John as the author of a gospel ; ^ and he also compos- 
ed a harmony of our four gospels, if we can credit the words of 
Jerome. * Theophilus (he says) Antiochenae ecclesiae Septi- 
mus post Petrum apostolum Episcopus, qui quatuor Evangel- 
istarum in unum opus dicta compingens ingenii sui monu- 
menta nobis dimisit, etc. i. e. Theophilus, the seventh bishop 
of Antioch after the apostle Peter, has left us a specimen of his 
genius in his production, combining the contents of the four 
gospels into one work. 

6. AihenagorcLs of the second century, ascribes both of the 
epistles to the Corinthians to an apostle, whom Hermias calls 
Paul, in his work against the heathen philosophers entitled &a- 
avQiAog T(ov «|oi q>iXoaoq>oiiv^ u e. ridicule of the philosophers^ 
without the church. Athenagoras, de Resurrectione,^says, It is 

1 Vide the Dissert, sup. cit. in Flatt*s Magazine Vol. IV. p. 245, &c. 

S See the dissert, in Staudlin^s Beitrag^e, Vol V. p. 176, &c. 

3 [Theophilus was the seventh bishop of Antioch after the apostle Peter, 
as Eusebius informs us, and was made bishop A. D. 168. His predecessors 
were Euodius, Ignatius, Heros, Cornelius and Eros ; and his death occur- 
red shortly after A. D. 181. S.] 

^ L. II. ad. Antolycum. 

5 Epist. ad Algasiam Quaest. 6. 

'6 page 61. edit. Coloniensis. 
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^Fefinre clearly evident, according to the declaration of the 
apo$th^ thai this corruptible and dissolvable must put on incor- 
ruptionj in order that, being quickened by the resurrection of 
the dead, and the parts which were separated and scattered 
about every wher« being again united, each one may justly receive 
ike things done in the body^ whether they be good or bad. ^ 

The words to— «^^«(>a*«v and Iva — xaxa, are taken, the for- 
mer from 1 Cor. 15: 53, the latter from 2 Cor. 5: 10. 

7. Clemens of Alexandria^ in the second century makes very 
copious citations from all the homologoumena, excepting only 
the epistle to Philemon. 

8. TertidUan^ presb}rter of Carthage, in the second century, 
attributes the historical books of the New Testament, the 
twelve epistles of Paul, (which Irenaeus also cites as produc- 
tions of Paul,) the epistle to Philemon and the first epistle of 
Peter and first of John, to the same persons who are commonly 
regarded as their authors. 

Tertullian, of Western Africa,^ being the most ancient Latin 
writer that has reached us, is entitled to particular attention.^ 
Among the important passages for the genuineness of the writ- 
ings of the New Testament, are the following. 

Fi^st ; concerning the historical books of the New Testa • 
ment, he says : ^' In the first place, I consider it as established, 
that the productions termed the Gospels, were written by the 



^ tvifjXov navTi to Xiino/Aevov^ oti dn x a r a tov anO' 

GTOlOV^ TO qi'd'UQTOV TOVTO Ktt^ diaoKedaoTOv €V9V' 

aaO'd' u& «q)'d'UQa ^av, iva (toonoitid-evTOiv £^ avaaTaatms 
Tooy vexQCii'd'evTaiv xa^ naXi^ ivfad-evTtov ron^ %e%taQ§GfAtvoiv^ fj 
itttb navTti diciXeXvfJisvtov ixaOT og ko fiiatjT ui dixaitag^ a 
dia Tov am fAUT OS engage v^ iiTe ayw&'a eiTC ico- 
xa. 

9 Schmidt sup. cit. p. 26. 

3 Compare ^^ Hanlein's Manual, beings an Introd. to N. Test. Erlan- 
(en, 1794, part. L p. 85—87. 

8 
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apostles, to whom the Lord himself committed this charge of 
publishing the Gospel ; but if companions of the apostles were 
also concerned in them, they nevertheless did not act akne, but 
in conjunction with the apostles, and following them as guides ; 
because the publications of the disciples of the apostles might 
be exposed to the imputation of ambitious views, if the autfaori- 
ty of their instructors, yea even that of Christ himself, which 
made their instructors apostles, did not support them. In a 
word we are taught the faith by the apostles John and Matthew^ 
and it is confirmed to us by their disciples LAike and JUadfc."^ 
In Another passage he says : "In short, if it is evident that 
that is the more true which is the more ancient, and that the 
more ancient which is from the beginning, sgid that from the be- 
ginning which was derived from the apostles ; then it w91 in like 
manner be evident, that what the apostolical churc&es held as 
inviolably sacred, they received from the apostles.— I assert 
therefore, that the Gospel of Luke, which I defend^ to the ut- 
most, was from its first publication, in possession of these 
{churches); and not only of the apostolical (churches), but also 
of all which are united with them in the bonds of a c(nnmQii 
faith. — ^The same authority of the apostolical churches supports 
also the other Gospels, which we have likewise received through 
them, and in the form in which they had them ; namely the 
Gospels of John and of Matthew : and likewise that of Marki 
which is ascribed to Peter, whose interpreter Mark was. And 



1 Constituimus in primis, eyangfelicum instrumentum Apostolos auctores 
habere, quibus hoc munus evangelii promulg^andi ab ipso Domino sit im- 
positum ; si et apostolicos, non tamen solos, sed cam apostolis, et pott 

'apostolos ; qaoniam praedicatio discipulorum saspecta fieri posset de 
||;loriae studio, si non assistat iUi autoritas ma^trorum, imo Christi, quae 
magistros apostolos fecit. Denique nobis fidem ex apostolis Johannes et 
Matthaeus insinuant, ex opostolicis Lucas et Marcus instaurant.^^ Lib. 
IV. adv. Marcionem, c. 2. 

2 He defended the unadulterated Gospel of Luke ag^ainst the spurious 
•be of Marcion. 
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dius the digest of Luke is commonly ascribed to Paul ; for it is 
customary to ascribe to the teachers^ what their students publish- 
ed." ^ ' T he Acts of the Apostles is quoted by Tertullian un- 
der the title of Acta Apostolorum,^ and Commentarius Lucae.^ 
• Eckermann, who quotes ^ this testimony of Tertullian for the 
genuinaiess of our Gospels, makes an attempt to invalidate its 
force. He says : ^ " Before such an appeal to the testimony 
of the apostolical church can possess any weight, it is necessary 
that it should be specifically stated, that according to the tradi- 
tion preserved in some particular church, Luke did, at a spe- 
cified time, deliver the Gospel into the hands of that church; or 
diat some firiend of Luke, seeing the Gospel and the Acts of the 
apostles in the hands of Luke, heard him declare, with his own 
Ups, that he actually wrote them," &c. But the principal ground 
on which Tertullian builds all that he says, is this : ^' The testimo- 
ny of the church must be regarded as infallible ; and she has 
decided in favour of the four Gospels. The truth of the 
traditionary opinion of the apostolic churches is based upon the 
fiict that the apostles were their first teachers; as though it 
would follow that after the lapse of 150 years, every thing in 
th^m were still apostolic." ^ 

In opposition to this, the author of ^' ReflecUons on the origin 
of the Gospels and Acts of the apostles"^ remarks, that TertuUian 

1 In summa, si constat, id verius, quod prius, id prius, quod et ab initio, 
ab initio quod ab Apostolis, pariter utique constabit, id esse ab apostolis 
traditum, quod apud Ecclesias apostolorum fuerit sacrosanctum.— Dico 
itaque apud illas (ecclesias), nee solum jam apostolicas, sed apud uni- 
Tenas, quae illis de spcietate sacramenti confoederantur, id evangelium 
Lucae ab initio editionis suae stare, quod cum maxime tuemur. Eadem 
anctoritas ecclesiarum Apostolicarum caeteris quoque patrocinabitur evan- 
eeliis, quae proinda per illas et secundum ilhis habemus, Johannis dico et 
liatihaei : licet et Marcus quod edidit, Petri affirmatur, cujus interpres 
Marcus. JNam et Lucae dig^estum Paulo adscribere solent ; capit ma- 
£;iitrorum videri quae discipuli promulgarint«^^ Lib. IV. adv. Marcion. c. 5. 

2 Adv. Marc. V. 1. 3 De Jejunjo c. IQ. 4 Sup. cit. 202—205. 
9 Sup. cit. 204 &c. 6 Staudlin's Beytr&^en, Vol, V. p. 192 &c. 
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appeals, .not to the doctrinal, but the historical tradition of the 
churches, which the apostles founded, and to which thejr com- 
mitted their writings. This the whole connexion shows. In this 
very context, he says : " We have also the support of the church* 
es of John ; for although Marcion rejected the Rier^latitHi oS 
Johti, the whole succession of bi^ops from die begimung^ will 
testify that John was the author." ^ In order to prove thatifae 
Marcionite Gospel of Luke is spurious, he remarks in the sione 
passage : ^' But Marcion's (Gospel of Luke) is udmown td most 
persons ; and it is known to none, but as originating with liim.''^ 
Of the other Gospels he says : ^^We have received them from die 
apostolical churches, and have precisely dieir text of tfaeifr.'^ 
It appears therefore that there is nothing said relative to a ife- 
cisian of the apostolical churches in favour of die Gospeks^ but 
of the transmission g( those writings, which they onginalby re« 
ceived as the productions of the aposdes, unaltered, to other 
churches. The passage of TertuUian cited bebw ^ may also 
be consulted as proof that he refers to historical tradition. ^ But 
Eckermann has himself retracted the above*-mentioned objectioiis 
against the force of the tradition of the church, in the preface to 
his work entided '' Explanation of all the obscure passages of 
the New Testament." • He says : " The fact can admit of 
no dispute, that in the churches founded by the apostles, h 
could be known, which reputed writings of an aposde were gen^ 
nine and which were spurious. And it is a remarkable fact, 

1 Habemua et Jobannis ecclesias alumnas. Nam etsi Apocalypsim ejai 
Marcion respait, ordo tamen episcoporum ad originexn recensus in Johan- 
nem stabit autorem. 

S Marcionis vero (Evangeliam Lucae) plejrisqae nee notum ; nullii no* 
turn, ut non eodem natum. 

3 Habemus per ecclesias apostolicas, et secandnm illas. 

4 De praescript. haereticorum, c. 36. 

5 Compare Flatt's Magazine, Vol. IX. p. 31—33. 

6 Vol. I. p. VII. 
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hich places the integrity of the witness<$s for the g^uiineness of 
ir canonical Gospels in the clearest light, that there have been 
BUismitted tons but two Gospek composed by apostles, and two 
hers composed by disciples of apostles. Had the names mi- 
ar which they were submitted to the world, been fictitious, 
fay were not all the Gospels ascribed to apostles, rather than 
• persons who had only been their scholars ?" 

One other objection rabed against the validity of historical 
adition as supporting the homologoumena, is this : that in the 
urliest times, tradition supported as genuine and apostolical 
>iiie books which were afterwards proved to be supposititious ; 
id therefore it can possess no weight in the balance of histor- 
\b1 investigation. A reply to this objection the reader will 
nd in Flatt's Magazine.^ 

Secondly* as to the Epistles of Paul. The two epistles to the 
ikurinthians, the two to the Thessalonians, the first to Timothy, 
nd those to the Galatians, the Romans, Ephesians and the Colos- 
nos, are quoted, by Tertullian, De pudicitia, c. lS-^19. The 
econd epistle to Timothy is cited, in Scorpiacum contra 
Snosticos, c. 13. The epistle to Titus, in Praescriptiones 
aereticorum, c. 6. And that to the Philippians, in the fifth 
ook against Marcion, c. 20. And throughout the whole of this * 
ifth book,, the epistles of Paul are firequently quoted. 

The same book, c. 21. contains a remark relative to an epis- 
le, which, though Philemon is not named in the text, could 
lave been no other than that addressed to him. ^^ This epis- 
le alone was shielded by its brevity firom the falsifying hands of 
Marcion. Yet it is strange, as Marcion received this epistle to 
m individual^ that he should reject the two to Timothy and 
he one to Titus."* 

1 Stuck IX. 8. 2—47. 

9 Soli huic epistolae brevitas sua profuit ut falsarias manas Marcionis 
eTaderet. Miror tamen, cum ad unum hominem literas facias receperit 
(Marcion,) quod ad Timotheum daas, et unam ad Titum, recusaverit. 
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The first epistle of Peter is cited, in Scorpiac. c. 12. 14. 
and the first epistle of John, de pudicitia, c. 19. In addition to 
these passages, we will insert that above mentioned, contained 
in his Praescript. Haereticonim, c. 36. " Pass through all the 
apostolical churches, in which the seats of the apostles are stiQ 
filled, and in which their genuine ^ epistles are publicljr read^ 
by which their voice continues to sound, and their countenances 
are still exhibited. Is Achaia nearest to you ? Corinth is not 
distant. If you are but little removed.firom Macedonia, PhilqH 
pi is there. If you can go to Asia, you have there Efdiiesiis. 
But if you adjoin Italy, Rome is at hand."* 

Fragments of Caius^ who lived in the beginning of the third 
century. According to Eusebius,^ Caius, attributed thirteen epis- 
tles to Paul ) whom he terms {.Uqov unotnolov) the holy apostle* 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

The internal evidence is wholly in favour of the genuineness of the 
books of the i^Tew Testament : — they contain nothing incon^ 
gruous with the age or other circumstances in which they 
were written. 

Michaelis has clearly shown, that the style of the books of 

- ■ — — ■» 

1 Schmidt (Introd. N. Test. II. 30.). doubts whether the autogpraphs of 
the apostolical epistles be meant here. Hug^ (Introd. I. 93) thinks the 
phrase ^Uiterae authenticae'^ ii^niSie^ genuine untidulterated tpittlu /.and 
appeals, in support of t^is signification of the word authentieus^ to the pa»- 
sag^e de monogamia, c. 11. [The learned Dr. Lardner (Works, ▼. II. p. 
167 — 8. ed. 8vo.) expresses his opinion thus : " Tertullian, by ' authen- 
tic letters,^ does not mean the orig^inal epistles. Nor does be mean let- 
ters in their original language. But by authentic^ he seems to mean c^- 
tain^ well attested ; the Greek word is so used by Cicero : and by authm^ 
itcae literae we are not to understand authentic letters or epistles, but 
^ scriptures ;^ so the word ought in my opinion to be rendered.'^ And in 
support of each of these propositions, he as usual adduces his reasons. S.J 

3 ^^Percurre ecclesias apostolicas, apud quas ipsae adhuc cathedrae apos- 
tolorum suis locis praesidentur, apud quas authenticae literae eorum re- 
citantur, sonantes vocem, repraesentantes faciem. Proxima est tibi Achaiai: 
habes Corinthum. Si non longe es a Macedonia, habes Philippos. Si 
potes in Asiam tendere, habes Ephesum. Si autem Italiae adjiceris, habes 
Romam. 

3 Hist'. Eccl. VI. 30. 
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the New Testament is an mternal proof of their genumeness ;^ 
and he has proFed, that the historical data of the New Testament 
accord, even in the most minute circumstances, with the history 
of the time in which they were said to be written.^ He has like- 
wise answered several objections, derived from the actual or ap* 
parent contradictions between other historians, especially Jose- 
{dius, and the narratives of the New Testament. Compare on 
this subject, die very complete enumeration of the internal evi- 
dences for the genuineness of the New Testament writings, in 
Hanlein's Introduction to the New Testament,^ and inKleuker's 
" Full investigation of the evidences for the genuineness and 
credibility of the original records of Christianity."^ These inter- 
nal evidences for the genuineness of the writings of the New 
Testament, are compressed into a narrow space, in Griesinger's 
Introduction to the books of the New Covenant;^ and select re- 
marks on this subject, may be found in Hug's Introduction.^ 

The Gospels of Matthew and Mark^ like the other Gospels, 
contain nothing which can be regarded even as an inferential, 
negative proof of their spuriousness. Eckermann, in his " The- 
ologische Beitrage" '' has, indeed, attempted to prove the Gos- 
pels and Acts not genuine, by mternal evidence. But his ar- 
guments are refuted, in the " Reflections on the origin* of the 
four Grospels and the Acts of the Apostles ;"® and in the Dis- 
sertation of Storr, on the question : '' Did Jesus represent his 
miracles to be a proof of the divinity of his mission ?" ^ 

1 Introdnction to N. Test. M. 10. 11. 12. 

3 See also Hag^s Introduction to the N. Test. p. 8—25. ' 

3 Pt, I. J 3—6. p. 41—70. 4 Vol. I. and vol. III. pt. I. p. 32—104. 

5 p. 7. 8. Stuttgard, 1799. 6 Pt. I. f 3—5. 

7 Pt. II. in the two Dissertations : ^^ Did Jesus consider signs and mir- 
acles as proofs of the diyinity of his mission ?^'— and, ^^On the sure grounds 
of belief in the principal facts of the history of Jesus, and on the probable 
ori|pn of the gospels and the Acts of the Apostles.^' 

8 Staudlins Beitrage, vol. V. p. 156— • 163* 

9 FlatOs Mag. pt. IV. p. 234 &c. 
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The principal objectbns of Eckermann, together with the 
answers to them contained in these dissertations, are the follow- 
ing : 

Objection 1. The illiterate disciples of Jesus could not well 
have possessed any sWU in writing. Matthew alone, having 
been a publican, may have been an exception. . 

Reply. We have no authority for asserting that the disci- 
ples of Jesus were wholly unable to write ; although their art- 
less narratives may prove that they were not acquainted with the 
artificial rules of composition."^ Again ; they may, like Paul, 
liave dictated their works to others, who served as their amanu- 
enses.^ Moreover, Eckermann is inconsistent with himi^lf ; for 
he admits that the groundwork of the Gospels of Matthew, Luke 
and John, like that of the Acts of the Apostles, was the composition 
of those very men ; though he supposes they were re-written at 
a subsequent period, and much enlarged by spurious additions.^ 

Objection 2. Prior to the commencement of the second cen- 
tury, there was no necessity for' written records of the life and 
doctrines of Jesus. • 

Reply. The inference of the non-existence of a thing from 
the fact of its being unnecessary is, in general, not legitimate.^ 
• But the contrary fact has been proved by Griesinger, in his In- 
troduction to the New Testament, p. 99, and by Eichhom, in 
his Introduction to the New Testament, vol. I. p. 3. who state the 
causes why such a written record was necessary. Again ; must 
the aposdes be supposed to have provided only for cases of ab- 
solute and indispensable necessity ? May there not have been 
many christians, who were desirous of possessing circumstantial 
narratives of the life of Jesus ? The opponents of Christianity, 

___^ IT ^- 

1 Staudlin's Beitrag^e, sup. cit. p. 156 &c. 

2 Flatt's Mag. sup. cit. p. 250. Staudlin's Beitrage, p. 167. 

3 Staudlin's Beit, sup. cit. Flatt's Mag. p. 249. 
^ Staudlin's Beitrage, p. 157. 
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even in the apostolical age, may have rendered it necessary, on 
many accounts, to commit to paper the history and doctrines of 
Jesus. 

Objection 3. It is evident from the whole tenor of both 
dissertations of Eckermann, that the principal ground on which 
he builds his h3rpothesis of the spuriousness of die histori- 
cal books of the New Testament, is this : The Gospels are not 
written in the spirit of Jesus and his immediate disciples ; for 
Jesus and his disciples would not, by any means, have belief in 
their doctrines founded on signs and miracles. Now as there 
are passages ih the Gospels, in which signs and miracles are pre- 
sented as proofs of the divine mission. of Jesus, e. g. Matt. 11: 
20—24. 2—6. Mark 16: 11, 18. Luke 10: 13, &c. John 2: 
11, 23. 6: 26 ; we must believe that all such passages, and in- 
deed, whatever is either itself miraculous, or is confirmed solely 
by nuracles, are the additions of later christians, who altered 
and corrupted the publications of Matthew, Luke and John, 
about the end of the first century. 

Reply. Without recurring to either the internal or external- 
proofs of the genuineness of the Gospels, the principal facts in 
Ae life of Jesus (the truth of which Eckermann admits) would 
themselves lead us to conclude, a priori, not only that Jesus 
himself believed in the extraordinary agency of God, but that 
he would refer his hearers to miracles and signs as proofs of hi^ 
<&vine mission. Consuh " Philoi^phical and historico-exegetical 
Remarks on the Miracles," in Flatt's Magazine, pt. IE. ^ 35 — 
38. M(»reover, the assumption that Jesus and his apostles 
would not have a belief in the doctrines of Jesus to be founded 
at all on miracles, is false : nor does a sbgle one of the passa- 
ges which Eckermann adduces, afibrd the least ground for such 
an assertion. Compare the dissertation " Did Jesus declare 
his miracles to be a proof of the divinity of hi$ mission f^^ « 
Flatt's Mag. pb IV. ^ 3— 5. 
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Again, if every thing miraculous in the history and doctrines 
of Jesus contained in our Gospels, originated with superstitious 
christians, who first appeared about the close of the first centu- 
ry ; how comes it that our Gospels obtamed such a general re- 
ception throughout the christian church? Or if it was a univer* 
sal mania for miracles, which produced this efiTect ; how comes 
h that some churches at least did not prefer one or other (^ the 
apocryphal books, in which the biography of Jesus is still more 
replete with miracles ? And if the much older fact, that Mat* 
thew,Luke and John left certain books behind them, was known 
till after the middle of the second century ; how happens it that 
the far more recent fact, of the revision and enlargement of them, 
was at the same time unknown f And why was not the least r6-> 
ference made to it, when our Gospels were universally received 
as canonical?^ 

Objection 4. If Matthew had hunself written the Gospel which 
bears his name, he would certainly have given us more of those 
excellent and instructive discourses of Jesus, which are now 
found only in Luke and John. 

Reply. It was inconsistent with the object of Matthew, to in- 
sert into his Gospel those things which he omitted and which are 
found in the other Gospels. See this proved in the work " On 
the Object of the evangelical history of John," § 62, 64, and 
in Staudlin's Beitrage, p. 166. 

For a literary view of the late works and dissertations, in 
which the genuineness of the Gospel of John has been either dis- 
puted or proved, by internal and external evidence, consult 
Wegscheider's Complete Introduction to the Gospel of John, 
Gottingeil, 1806. p. 78, &;c. and Eichhom's Introduction to the 
New Test. Vol. 11. p. 239. ed. 1810. The latter work contains 
likewise a refutation of the latest objections, as advanced by Clu- 

1 Vide the Dissertation quoted, in Flatt^s Mag. 4. p. 237—239. 
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dm? in his *^ Uransichten des Christenthum'sy" p. 50— -89, Al- 
tonae, 1808. 

The Gospels of Matthew and Mark contain clear internal ev- 
4deace, from which the positive inference may be made, diat 
the former was written by Matthew, and the latter by a disciple 
of Peter. The internal mark in the Gospel of Matthew, which 
supports the opinion that Matthew is the author, is the narrative 
which he gives of his own call to the apostolic office, chapter ix. 
9 — 13. This subject is discussed in the work " On the Object 
of St. John," p. 355 and 303. In the latter passage, it is re- 
marked that the insertion of a circumstantial account of the re- 
ception of Matthew into the number of the twelve, and of other 
oircunistances connected with it, in a Gospel which touches so 
seldom on the earlier history of the other Apostles, is best ac- 
counted for by the fact, that Matthew himself is the author of this 
Gospel. 

Several internal marks, which prove that the author of the 
Gospel of Mark was a disciple of the apostle Peter, are stated in 
Dissert I. in Libror. N. T. Historicorum aliquot loca, (Opusc. 
Academica, Vol. 01. p. 10.) and in the works there men- 
tioned. Thus, notice is taken, p. 60 &x:. of the fact, that Peter 
18 distinguished in the 16th verse of Mark III, by a deviation 
from the particular construction of the sentence which was com- 
menced in V. 14, and afterwards continued from v. 17 to 19: — 
that aMiough his name is not mentioned out of its proper place, 
still be is not mention,ed expressly as the first : — ^the circumstance 
that, in Mark 8 : 29, merely the confession of Peter is men- 
tioned, and the answer of Jesus (Matt. 16: 17 — 19.) which re- 
flects such honour on Peter, omitted : — ^the fact that Mark, in 
imitation of Peter, (Acts 1: 21,) begins his account with the bap- 
tism of John : — and p. 64, note 107, it is observed, that Mark 
ordy (chap. 8: 22 — ^26.) gives the history of the blind man of 



^' 
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Bethsaida, the birth placeof Peter, (John 1:46.) which may on 
that account, have been more interesting to him. Compare 
Hug's Introduction to the New Testament, pt. 11. ^ 27. p. 90 
kc. where the passages Mark 1: 36. 5: 37. 13: 3. 16: 7, are 
considered with reference to this point. 

The English divine, Dr Paley, in his Horae Paulinae, pub- 
lished in 1 790, advances a new and pertinent argument for the 
genuineness of the thirteen epistles of Paul, and for the credi- 
bility of the Acts of the Apostles, founded on their reciprocal 
relations and references to each other, which were evidendy 
the effect, not of premeditation and design, but of accid^ital 
coincidence.^ 

Objections have been made by late writers, drawn from in- 
ternal circumstances ; 

1. Agamst the genuineness of the 2d epistle of Paul to the 
Thessalonians, in Schmidt's Introd. to N. Test. pt. I. ^ 113. 
note e. p. 256, &c. Compare in refutation, the remarks in Tii- 
bmg. gel. Anzeigen, No. 26. p. 205, 1807. 

2. Agamst the genuineness of the first epistle of Paul to 
Timothy, in Schleiermacher's " Critical Letters on the reputed 
first epistle of Paul to Timothy," Berlin, 1807. See a vindi- 
cation of the genuineness of this epistle, against Schleiermach- 
er's objections, in the Tiibinger gelehrten Anzeigen," 1807,' 
No. 54. — and Planck's "Remarks on the first epistle of Paul to 
Timothy, in reference to the Critical Letters of Prof. Fr. 
Schleiermacher," Gottmgen, 1808. — and Hug's Introd. to N. 
Test, part II. § 102. p. 258— 263.— and Wegscheider's «* Pas- 
tor^ letters of the apostle Paul," part I. Gottingen, 1810,i 
p. 9, kcr 

3. Against the integrity of the first epistle of Peter, in 
Cludius " Uransichten des Christenthums," p. 296 — 303. Al- 

-■■-■'■■■ ~ ■ . ■ ■■ — ■ -- — ■ - — - - - - . ^^ ^ ^ 

1 This work was translated into German hy Henke, Helmstadt, 1797. 
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tonae, 1808. -Compare m refutation, the Programmaof Augus- 
ti, entitled : Nova, q. & primae Petri epistolae authentia impug- 
natur, hypothesis sub examen vocatur. Jenae, 1808. 

4. Against the genuineness of the first epistle of John, in 
Lange's "Writings of John," part. III. Weimar, 1797, p. 4 — 13, 
where the writer confesses, that these doubts can have no 
weight, when compared with the unanimous testimony of an- 
tiquity. Compare in reply, what is said in Eichhom's Introd. 
Vol. n. p. 281, on the internal evidences of the genuineness of 
this epistle. 

Supplementary note.— On the origin and reciprocal retor- 
tion of the first three Gospels. 

Consult the work " On the Object of the Gospel of John," 
§ 2, p. 236 fcc. " Dissert. I. m librorum N. T. historicorum al- 
iquot locos" (Opusc. Acad. Vol. I. p. 62 &c.) and the " Pro- 
gramma de fonte Evangeliorum Matthaei etLucae," 1794. On 
the history and literature of the different views concerning the 
origin and reciprocal relation of the first three Gospels, see 
Hanlein's Introd. to N. Test. Vol. 11. pt. 2. Griesinger's Introd. 
to N. T. p. 19, 35 ; Herbert Marsh's Dissertation on the origin 
and composition of the three first canonical (jospels, in the sec- 
ond part of the notes and additions to Michaelis' Introduction to 
the New Testament, translated into German by Ernst Frederick 
Charles Rosenmiiller, Gottingen, 1803, p. 137 — 331 ; and Vo- 
gel on the origin of the first three gospels, in Gabler's " Journal 
for select theological Literature," Vol. I. pt.I. p. 1 — 66, 1804. 

The principal opinions in regard to the relation of the first 
three Grospels, which have of late been advocated, are the fol- 
lowing : 

I. That the three evangelists copied firom one another. 
The opinions are, that either, 

Matthew wrote first ; and Mark, when composing his Gos- 
pel, had Matthew's before lum ; and Luke had Matthew's and 
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Mark^s. See Hug's Introd. to N. Test. Vol. II. p. 61 — 133. 
Or: 

Mark formed his Gospel wholly from the two others. See 
Griesbach's " Commentatio, qu& Marci evangelium totum e 
Matthaei et Lucae Comfoentariis decerptum esse monstrator." 
P. I, II, Jenae, 1789, 90, printed in Commentt; Theolog. Ed. 
Velthusen, Kuinol, Vol. I. Paulus' Commentary on the first 
diree Gospels, and Introductionis m N. T. Capita Selectiora, 
Jenae, 1799. No. IV. In the latter dissertation, the writer sup- 
poses that Matthew and Luke in the composition of their <Sos- 
pels, had used detached and scattered Greek accounts of the 
life of Jesus, and that the same were used in part by both. Or : 

Mark wrote his gospel first ; and Matthew and Luke made 
use of it. This opinion is stated in some of the writings above 
referred to. The similarity between Luke and our Greek 
Matthew is accounted for by the supposition, that the Greek 
frahslator of Matthew made some use of Luke. See " On the 
Obgect of the Grospel of John," p. 360. Or : 

lAike wrote first ; and Mark availed himself of Luke's Gos- 
pel ; and Matthew of both the others. See Vogel. sup. cit. p. 
34, &c. 

n. The Evangelists derived their Gospels fix)m one or more 

common sotu'ces, Aramaean or Greek ; such as an original 

Grospel, or difierent editions and translations of it. Several more 

recent modifications of this hypothesis, (which refer to the 

number or nature or language of these sources, and to the use 

made of them by the evangelists,) are found in the following 

works; 

In Hanlein's Introduction to N. Test. sup. cit. p. 270, 8ic. 

In Marsh's Dissertation on the origin and Composition of the 
first three Gospels, p. 284, &;c. of Rosenmiiller's transla- 
tion.^ 

1 And in the original Eng^lifeh work. Bishop Marsh's Michaelis, Vol. III. 
part. 2. p. 361, &c. 
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In Sichhorn's Introd. to N. Test. Vol. I. 1804. See also the 
Reviews of this Introduction, in the " Tubinger gelehrten An- 
zeigen,** for 1806, Nos. 18 — 20. p. 137 — 156. and in 
the "Haller. Lit. zeitung," for 1806, No. 127, 8ic. See 
also Hug's Introd. part. I. p. 63, &c. 

h Schmidt's Introd. to N. Test, part; I. ^ 37 — 43. Several 
critical remarks on the views which have been entertained 
of the relation of our Gospels, are contamed in % 24 — 43. 

In Gratz's ^'New attempt to explain the origin of the first three 
Gospels," Tiibingen, 1812. 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

The, testimony of the earliest heretics to the genuineness of the 

homologoumena. 

The genuineness of the homologoumena was acknowledged, 
even by those heretics of the earliest ages to whose interest the 
authority of these books was extremely prejudicial ; for they 
sought refuge in arbitrary interpretations of the odious passages; 
and did not presume to dispute the genumeness of the books. 
Among the Gnostics, for inst?uice, there were some sects who 
admitted the genuineness of the books of the New Testament, 
but distorted their meaning by their explanations, and main- 
tained the nectessity of giving an allegorical turn to all the de- 
clarations of the aposdes. Irenaeus says: "So great is the certain- 
ty in regard to our Grospels, that even the heretics themselves 
bear testimony in their favour ; and all acknowledging them, 
each endeavours to establish from them his own ppinion."^ He 
adds : " But all the others, (except the aforementioned Marci- 
onites,) being puffed up by science falsely so called, do indeed 
acknowledge the genuineness of the Scriptures, but pervert 
them by their interpretations."^ They moreover accused the 

1 (( Tanta est circa Eyangelia hsc firmitaa, ut et ipsi haeretici testimo- 
nium reddant eis, et ex ipsis eg^rediens unusquisque eorum conetur suam 
confirmare doctrinam.^^ Irenaeus, Lib. III. c. 11. ( 7. 

S Reliqui vero omnes, falso scientis nomine inflati, Scriptural quidem 
confitentur, interpretationes vero convertunt. Ibid. c. 12. i 12. — Compare 
Schmidt^fl observations upon the Commentary of the Qnostic H^racleon 
on the Gospel of John ; in his Introd. to N. T. part I. p. 238. 
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writers of the New Testament of accommodation, when they 
were pressed by individual passages. " These lying sophists 
assert, (says Irenaeus,) that the apostles hypocritically dispensed 
their instruction according to the capacity of their^ audience, 
accommodating their answers to the prejudices of the inquirers; 
teaching the illiterate such things as would gratify their igno- 
rance, fostering the indolence of the lazy, and cherishing 
the errors of the deluded ; — and to those able to compre- 
hend the inefiable Father, they explained the deep mysteries 
of religion by parabolic and figurative representations : so that 
our Lord and his aposdes did not (according to their views) 
teach truth as it is, but h}rpocritically and in accommodation 
to the dispositions of-men."^ — And in chap. 12. <J 6, where Ire- 
naeus utters similar sentiments relative to this Gnostic theory of 
accommodation, he makes the foUowing impressive remark: 
'^ Superfluous and in vain would the advent of our Lord appear, 
if he came to tolerate and cherish the former erroneous opin- 
ions of men respecting Gpd."^ The Valentinians, one of the 
Gnostic sects, were particularly attached to the Grospel of John.' 
But it appears they had also our other Gospels, and particu- 
larly that of Luke, or at least an abridged and perhaps an 

1 ^^ Dicunt hi, qai vanissimi sunt Sophists, qaod apostoli cum hypoc- 
risi fecerunt doctrinam secundum audientium capacitatem, et responsi- 
ones secundum interrog:antium suspiciones, coecis caeca confabulantes 
secundum coecitatem ipsorum ; lang^uentibus autem secundum laug^uo- 
rem ipsorum, et errantibus secundum errorem eorum ; — his yero, qui in- 
nominabilem Patrem capiunt, per parabolas et aenig^mata inesarrabile fe- 
cisse mysterium : itaque non, quemadmodum ipsa babet yeritas, sed in 
hypocrisi, et quemadmodum capiebat unusquisque, Dominum et Aposto* 
los edidisse magisterium.^^ Iren. L. III. c. 5. ( 1. 

3 ^^ Superfluus autem et inutilis adventus Domini apparebit, si qui- 
dem y^njl permissurus et servaturus uniuscujusque olim insitam de Deo 
opinionem. — See also Carus : Historia antiquior Sententiarum Ecclesiae 
Grsecs de Accommodatione Christo imprimis et Apostolis tributa,^^ Lipsiae, 
1793, # 16. 

3 Irenaeus says : *^ Hi autem qui a Valentino sunt, eo, quod est secun- 
dum Johannem, (evangelio) plenissine utentes, &c. L. III. c. 7. Ml. In 
the work ^^ On the Object of the Gospel of John,'' p. 52, it is remarked, 
that the Valentinians probably deriyed many forms of expression from the 
Gospel of John, which were unknown to the elder Gnostics. 
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adulterated copy ; as we learn from Origen and Irenaeus. 
The latter, (after having adduced several parts of the 
history and doctrines of Jesus, which are contained only in 
Luke,) says : '^ And many other things which are found in Luke 
alone, are made use of by both Marcion and Valentinus :" ^ — 
"and consequently, they must either adopt the other contents of 
Luke, or reject these also."^ And Origen, in reply to the ob- 
jection of his opponent, " that some of the christians altered the 
Gospel in three or four different ways, in order to evade objec- 
tions;" makes these remarks : " I know of none who adultera- 
ted the Gospel except the followers of Marcion, and of Valen- 
tinus, and as I suppose those of Lucian."^ It likewise appears, 
that to the original number of the gospels, they added another, 
termed " the Gospel of truth :" for, otherwise they could not 
have boasted of having more Gospels than the catholic church ; 
as Irenaeus informs us they did : " The followers of Valentinus 
produce their own writings ; and boast of the possession of 
more Gospels than really exist. Nay to such a pitch has their 
audacity risen, that to a production of their own, which has no 
resemblance to the apostolical Gospels, they have given the 
name of The Gospel of truth."^ And it seems that Valenti- 
nus, like Marcion, received the writbgs of Paul ; from which 



I £t alia multa sunt, qnae inyeniri possunt a solo Luca dicta esse, qui- 
boB et Marcion et Valentinus utuntur. Lib. III. c. 14. A 3. 

3 (( Necesse est igitur, et reliqua quae ab eo (Luca) dicta sunt, recipe- 
re eo8, aut et his renuntiare. Ibid, i 4. And at the end of this section, af- 
ter haying; ag;ain spoken of the Valentinians and the Marcionites and es- 
peciaUy of the former, he adds : Si autem et reUqua suscipere cogentnr, 
intendentes perfecto evangelio et a^ostolorum doctrinse, opportet eos poe- 
nitentiam ag^ere. 

' fitTaxaQaiavrag di to evayyiX&ov ctXXovg ovtt oida, 17 rovg 
ttno Ma^wnfog^ xai rovg ano OvaXsvn^ov^ oifiw ii ncu rovg ano 
AovKttVOV^ Contra Celsum L. IL i 27. 

^ Hi yero qui a Valentino sunt, suas conscriptiones proferentes, plura 
habere gloriantur quam sint ip<<a eyang^elia. Si quidem in tantum pro- 
cesserunt audauciae, ut, quod ab his non olim conscriptom est, yeritatis 
eTangeliom titulent, in nihilo conyeniens Apostolorum evangelUs* 

10 
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the Gnostics are said to have taken proofs in support of their 
system.^ For Irenaeus distinguishes Valentinus and Marcion, 
from another sect who rejected the writings of the apostle Paul.* 
Tertullian says,^ that Valentinus appears to have used the 
whole collection of New Testament books ; and to have spared 
those which Marcion had lacerated. His only complaint is, 
tliat Valentinus perverted their meaning.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

The genuineness of the homologoumena acknowledged by the 

earlier heretics. 

The earlier heretics made alterations and erasions in the 
homologoumena ; but acknowledged the genuineness of these 
books. This is exemplified in the case of Marcion, a very an- 
cient witness, who decidedly maintained that ten of Paul's epis- 
tles were genuine ; but asserted that alterations and interpola- 
tions had been made in them, by some christians who were in- 
clined towards Judaism. Accordingly, he undertook the task 
of restoring them to their primitive form ; and actually publish- 
ed what he regarded as an improved edition of them.^ He be- 
lieved the Gospel of Luke to have been written, not by Luke, but 
by the apostle Paul : and this too he undertook to improve. 
Now the very fact, that Marcion regarded the Gospel of Luke, 
which he used, as a production of Paul ; evinces the existence of 
an earlier opinion, that Luke was the author of this Gtospel. And 
this opinion it was, in connexion with the passage, Coloss. 4: 14. 
where Paul mentions the salutation of " Luke the beloved phy- 

1 Irenaeus, L. III. c, 2, i 1. and c. 7. M, remarks that the Gnostics ap^ 
pealed to both passages ofTaul, 1 Cor. 2: 4. and 2 Cor, 4: 4. 

3 AdVers. Haeres. L.III. c.14. 9 3,4. andc.15. i 1. Eadem autem dici- 
mus iterum et his, qui Paulum apostolum non cognoscunt &c. 

3 De prsescriptionibus, c. 38. 

4 See Hug's Introduction, pt. I. p. 72, &c. 

s Semleri Historiae Ecclesiasticae Capita Selecta, T. I. p. 17. 43. On 
the Object of the Gospel of John, p. 256 — 260. — Introduction to the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, p. LI. Tubinger gel. Anzeigen, p. 175 &c. 1795. 
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sician," together with other similar statements, which gave rise 
to the thought that the Grospel of Luke was alluded to by Paul, 
when he speaks of his Gospel, Gal. 2: 5, 7, 14, and in other pas- 
sages. The unfounded opinion, that Paul participated in the 
composition of the Gcospel of Luke, arose^ from a misapprehen- 
sion of the meaning o{ BvajfyeXiov in the words of Paul, (Rom. 
2: 16. and 16:25.) %ata to evayyeXiov (lov^ i. e. according to 
my Grospel ; for it was customary, early, to appropriate the 
word evayyeXiov to biographies of Christ. Hence it was mfer- 
red, that Paul must have left a biography of Christ ; and as there 
was none e:i^tant under his name, and as it was evident from the 
Acts of the apostles, (16: 20 Sec.) and from the epistles of Paul, 
(Col. 4: 14. 2 Tim. 4: 11.) that Luke was his confident ; the 
Gospel of Luke was therefore termed Paul's Grospel. Accord- 
ingly, Eusebius remarks : " It is said, that Paul referred to 
the Gospel of Luke, when he used the expression, * accord- 
ing to my Gospel,' as if he were writing concerning a Gospel of 
his own."* In addition to this, it was a customary saying, that 
Mark's Grospel sprung from the sermons of Peter, and Luke's 
Gospel from those of Paul. ^ Thus Irenaeus says : " Mark 
lumself, who was the scholar and interpreter of Peter, trans- 
mitted to us in writing what Peter announced. And Luke, 
the follower of Paul, recorded the Gospel which Paul preach- 
ed."^ Such observations would not Have become current, had 
it not been well known that Gospels were extant bearing the 
names of Mark and Luke. 

1 See " On the object of John," } 54, 56. 

^ g)aai de^ wg aga tov nara Aovxav ivayyeliov fivtjfiovveiv 6 
HavXog ei^to'&tv^ ontjviKa oig negi idiov zivog ivay/^Xiov yQaqxfJV 
ileyf xaza to hvayyiUov fiov, Hist. EccJ. III. 4. 

3 Compare Schmidt^s Introd. pt. I. p. 50. 

4 Marcus discipulus et interpres Petri, et ipse qu» a^ Petro annuntiata 
€raiit per scripta {eyyQaq)mg) nobis tradidit. Et Lucas sectator Pauli, 
quod abiUo preedicabatur eyansreliuin in Ubro condidit. Adv. Haereses, L. 
IIL c. 1. M. 
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Supplementary note. 

On the Gospel of M arcion, and the different hypotheses concerning' it. 

The various and opposite hypotheses concerning the Gos- 
pel of Marcion are the following :^ 

Firsts the Gospel of Marcion differed ^ from our Gospel of 
Luke, but was related ,to it in its origin. 

Lbffler expresses his opinion thus : " The Gospel of Mar- 
cion was probably not an adulterated copy of Luke's Grospel, 
but a distinct one ; which, in some sections coincided with Luke 
even verbatim, but in others, was so different from it, especially 
in the arrangement and selection of its narratives, that although 
they were distinct Gospels, both were derived from the same 
primitive source." See his " Dissertatio : Marcionem Pauli 
epistolas et Lucae evangelium adulterasse dubitatur," 1788, in- 
serted in the Commentt. Theol. edit, a Velthusen, Kuinol, et 
Ruperti, Vol. 1. No. 6. 

J. E. C. Schmidt, in his Manual of christian ecclesiastical 
History, Vol. 1. p. 263 fcc. ed. 1801, observes : " The Gospel 
of Marcion appears to have been a distinct Gospel, which had 
no other relation to that of Luke, than that which the first three 
Gospels yet extant bear to each other." — ^And in his Introd. to 
N. Test. Vol. 1. p. 131, he says: "Marcion's Gospel may ei- 
ther have proceeded, principally, from the same sources from 
which that of Luke was derived ; or it may itself have been one 
of those sources." 

Eichhorn says, in his Introduction to N. Test. Vol. l.p. 141. 
76, " The Gospel of Marcion belongs to the same principal 
branch of tlie original trunk of our three canonical Gospels and 

— - I ■■■! - -L ju-1 1 ipi-^r -Twa. - I ■ ■j-r- ■ ■ I- T -"—-^ — "■ m— 

1 See the work, "On the Ohject of the Gospel of John," p. 255,— and f 
4. lUust. 1. of this work. 

2 Semler, in his Proleg^. in Epist. ad Galatas, p. 16, says : Marcion apud 
suos tantum usus fuit Evang^elio unico, quod non omoino conyeniebat cum 
illis quatuor (eyangeliis.) 
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f all the lost Grospels, to which the Grospel of Luke belongs. — 
The same Gcospel, which fell into the hands of Marcion in a very 
nfinished state, appears to have been one of the sources of the 
rospel of Luke, and to have served as its groundwork. And. 
f the copy which reached Luke, was not more finished and 
omprehensive than Marcion's Grospel, it was Luke himself who 
ave it greater comprehensiveness and a better form ; and with 
le aid of the other sources which he possessed, brought it to 
s present state." Compare Gabler's Journal for select Theo- 
^. Literature, Vol. 3. No. 1. p. 67. 

. Feilmoser, in his Introduction to the books of the N. Test. 
• 153. Inspruck, 1810, remarks: ^^ Marcion used one of the 
nperfect narratives, which were extant before Luke wrote, (1: 
— 4.) : Luke also availed himself of the aid of the same doc- 
ment in the composition of his gospel." 

Secondly J Marcion's Gospel was an abbreviated and revi- 
ed copy of the Gospel of Luke. 

It was a revised copy, which may have approximated near- 
r to the genuine original Gospel of Luke, than our canonical 
<q)y. See Corrodi's ^^ Attempt to shed light on the Jewish and 
christian Canon." pt. 2. p. 174. 

The conjecture, that it was the genuine original Grospel of 
juke, was advocated by J. E. C. Schmidt in his Dissertation 
m " The genume Gospel of Luke."^ He subsequently re- 
K>unced the hypothesis ; but it was again supported by Charles 
I)hristian Ludwig Schmidt, in the " Repertory for biblical Lit' 
srature &c. part I. p. 58 Sec. 1803. See, in refutation of this 
lypothesis, Siiskind : Symbolarum ad illustranda quaedam 
jvangeliorum loca, P. II. p. 3 — 37, 1803. 
Marcion's Grospel and our Luke, may have been.different re- 

sifflons of the original Luke. Hanlein, in his ^^ Manual Intro- 

i»i II ■ — - ' 

1 Henke^s Mag^azine for Relieiotts Philosophy and Ezeeesii. Vol. 6. 
pt. 3. p. 468—520, 1796. 
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duction to the New Testament,"^ expresses himself in the fol- 
lowing terms : "Marcion's Grospel must have been an ancient, 
abbreviated recension — ^probably one in use before his time, in 
bis native country — of that text, which somewhat altered and 
more fuU, was in possession of ihe Catholic Church, under the 
name of Luke's Gcospel. Perhs^ Luke was himself the author 
of two editions of his Gcospel ; the first more concise, which he 
used as a text-book in his public discourses on the history of 
ohristianity ; the other more prolix, which he delivered to Ther 
ophilus, or to a number of heUenistic readers^ in order to satisfy 
their desire of possessing a historical work, which should em- 
brace the oral as well as written evangelical traditions. In this 
case, if the first of these copies was delivered by Luke to some 
layman or small church, in the northeastern provinces of Asia 
Minor ; and fell into the hands of dififerent parties, before the 
other apostolical Gospels appeared ; and was circulated among 
them anonymously, yet under the authority of the aposde Paul ; 
and several years afterwards, the second and more full copy was 
introduced into the larger catholic churches firom Achaia, Antio- 
chia, Caesarsea or Alexandria ; these circumstances would ac- 
count, satisfactorily, for the difference between the copies, and 
for the attachment of each party, orthodox and heretical, to its 
own recension ; and also for the reciprocal charges of C(»Tupt- 
ing the Grospel, without supposing either party guilty of inten- 
tional and actual fabification of their copy. The diverse ac- 
counts of Theophilus' place of residence, and of the place where 
Luke's Grospel was composed, and whence it was first promul- 
gated, aSbrd some countenance to the supposition of a dupli- 
cate recension." 

Thirdly^ Marcion's Grospel was a compilation, made up of 

extracts from the other evangelists, and especially from Luke. 

i - ■ 11 I II . i— «— — — — — — i— — Pi— — «— .— I 

1 Part 2. p. 376 &c. Erlangen, 1800. 
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See Griesbach's Historia textus graec. epistolanim Paulinarum, 
Spec. I. Sect. HI. § 8. p. 92^ Paulus, in his " Supplements 
to the Commentary on the Gospels," p. 36. Lubeck, 1808, re- 
marks : " It is evident from Tertullian, (adv. Marcion,) that 
Marcion fonned an abstract of the Grospels and epistles, in which 
he (wisely) omitted every thing that was to be explained only 
by a reference to Jewish customs, or that harmonized with the 
finmer prevalent views, in order that such thmgs might not be 
publicly read to his anti-Judaizing people.*' 

Fourthly, Schilling, in his Dissert, de Marcione Paullina- 
rum epistolarum Emendatore, (Tiibingen 1795,) attempts to 
mtke it appear probable, that the Fathers, Irenaeus, Tertullian 
and ^piphanus, never saw Marcion's copy ; and that Tertullian 
in particular, set down as Marcion's falsifications, all the appa- 
rently suspicious readings and glosses which he found in his own 
copy ; and in some places, merely conjectured what Marcion 
must have omitted in order to support his system." Compare 
the objections to this hypothesis, in the " Tiibinger gel. Anzei- 
gen,^ No. 60. 1795. 

Fifthly, Bolten in his " Translation of Luke's account of 
Jesus the Messiah, with 'notes," 1796, Preface, §8 — 11, con- 
siders thie deviations of Marcion's (Jospel of Luke from the 
commonly received copy, as deducible from the foUowing three 
sources : 1. Many of them are slight variations, such as occur in 
other MSS. and in the translations and citations of the Fathers. 
2. Several accounts contained in our Luke, were omitted by 
Marcion and his followers, either because they regarded them 
as the spurious additions of another hand, or because, not be- 
lieving the divine origin of Luke's Grospel, they thought they 
had ar right to subject his accounts to the ordeal of their crit- 
icism. 3. The doctrinal views of Marcion affected in some 
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measure certain passages, because he doubted the divine oriffn 
and the infallibility of Luke. 

Thefolloiving are the principal arguments^ adduced in the 
works above cited, to vindicate Marcion from the charge of 
adulterating the epistles of Paul, and especially the Gospel of 
Luke: 

1. The accusation of his having adulterated the New Tes- 
tament, advanced by the Fathers of the church, originated 
partly from want of information, and partly from suspicion and 
injustice towards the heretics. 

2. Nearly all the alterations, which the Fathers add partic- 
ularly Tertullian cite from the canon of Marcion, are of such a 
kind, as Marcion would not have made with a view to favour 
his doctrinal peculiarities. And, from the well known pene- 
tration of Marcion, it would be unaccountable, if he really un- 
dertook to m9del the Gospel of Luke into accordance with his 
own views, why he suffered so many passages, which are un- - 
favourable to them, to remain. 

3. The Gospels of Mark and John might, with much less 
alteration, have been made to favour his Gnostic philosophy, 
more directly, than the Gospel of Luko. 

4/ Marcion's Gospel had not the name of its author prefixed 
to it, as Tertullian himself informs us.^ And the Fathers only 
inferred, from the similarity of Marcion's Gospel to that of 
Luke, that the former was an adulteration of the latter. Ter- 
tullian expresses himself thus : " Marcion appears to have se- 
lected Luke from among our evangelists to be lacerated."^ 
" He endeavoured to represent as corrupt the genuine Gospels, 
which wfere published with the names of the apostles or their 

1 L. IV. contra Marcionem, c. 2. " Marcion Evangelio suo nullum ad- 
scribit autorem." 

2 £x his commentatoribus, quoa habemus, Lucam videtur Marcion ete- 
gisse, quam caederet, Lib. IV. cont. Marc. c. 2. 
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ischolars, (Mark and Luke,) that he might transfer to his own 
Gospel that authority which he wrested from them."^ In like 
manner Irenaeus says : '^Marcion, rejecting the whole Grospel, 
still glories in having a Gospel :"^ i, e. he sets his Gospel in op- 
position to the four Gospels of the* Catholic Church. 

In reply to these hypotheses and objections^ 
The following arguments are advanced, in the writings of the 
author of this work, in the Review of Schelling's dissertation 
contained in the Tiib. gel. Anzeigen, No. 60, for 1795, in 
Siiskind's Symbb. ad illustranda quaedam evangeliorum loca. P. 
n. p. 3 etc. in Hug's Introd. to N. Test, part I. p. 64 — 66. and 
in Ameth's tract, " On Marcion's acquaintance with our New 
Testament canon, and on his Gospel in particular," Lintz, 1809. 
Reply to obj. 1. Both Irenaeus and Tertullian confidently 
assert, that some things were omitted in the copy of Marcion. 
The former says : " Marcion and his followers, have underta- 
ken to mutilate the Scriptures ; some books indeed they rejec- 
ted entirely, but the Gospel of Luke and the epistles of Paul 
they mutilated, and then pronounced what themselves had spa- 
red to be genuine."^ And again : '-' Marcion gave his followers 
a fi;agment of the Gospel. And he cut to pieces the epistles 
of the apostle Paul in the same manner," &c.^ And : " Cur- 



1 ^^ Connititnr ad destruendum atatum eorum eyangelioniia, que pro- 
pria et sub Apostolorum nomioe eduntur, v^l etiam Apostolicorum, ut sci- 
licet fidem qdam iUis adimit, suo conferat.^^ Ibid. c. 3. 

3 Marcion, tofam rejiciens eyangelium, pariter gloriatur se habere 
eyangelinm. Advers. Hsreses, III. c. 11. ( 9. 

3 Marcion, et qui ab eo sunt, ad Intercidendas conversi sunt scripturas, 
quasdam quidem in totum non cog^oscentes, secundum Lucam autem 
evangelium, et epistolas Pauli decurtantes, h»c legitima esse dicunt, qua 
ipsi minoraverunt. Irenaeus, III. c. 12. i 12. 

4 ^^ Marcion particulam evangelii tradidit suis. Similiter aatem et apos- 
toll Pauli epistolas abscidit.') L. 1. c. 27. « % 

11 
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tailing the Grospel of Luke, they boast that they have a Grospel."^ 
Now it is certain, and admitted even by those who would ab- 
solve Marcion from the charge of adulteration, that some of the 
omissions do favour the views of this heretic. Such for exam- 
ple, was the omission of Coloss. 1: 15, 16 ; concerning which, 
the declaration of Tertullian (adv. Marcionem, V, 19,) "haec 
Marcioni displicere oportebat," does not imply that Marcion 
merely omitted that text ; for immediately after he says : " quae 
Marcion detraxit," i. e. which Marcion severed from his copy.' 
Such too was the omission of the first chapters of Luke, from 
ch. I — ^IV: 31 ; for Marcion's Gospel does not begin until the 
31st verse of ch. IV.^ It has indeed been asserted, in the "Dis- 
sertation on the genuine Gospel of Luke,"* that the omission of 
the first chapters of Luke seems contrary to the interest of an 
opposer of the Jewish Christians ; because the account of the 
conception of Mary by the Holy Ghost, which rests exclusive- 
ly ^ on the Gospel of Luke, subsequently became one of the 
prime discriminating doctrines between the Jewish Christians 
and those who adhered to Paul : but in the work on the 
" Object of the Gospel of John,"® it is remarked, that this omis- 
sion accorded perfectly well with the system of Marcion, who 
denied the humanity and birth of Jesus, as is evident from Ter- 
tullian, contra Marcion. lU. 2. 9. Compare Siiskind, 1. c. p. 19 
—22. 

It would be a groundless conclusion, to infer that, because 
Tertullian does not specify more important omissions in the 
Gospel of Marcion, therefore no more existed. Tertullian him- 

1 ^^ Hoc quod est secundum Lucam evang^elium decurtantes, gloriantor 
se habere cvangelium,'' Lib. III. c. 14. i 4. See also many passages in 
TertuUian^s five books against Marcion. 

2 Comp. Tiibing. gel. Anzeigen. No. 60, for 1795. 

3 TurtuUian adv. Mar. L. IV. 17. 

4 Henke^s Magazine, Vol. 5. pt. 3. p. 485 &c. 

^ See, in contradiction of this assertion, Matt. 1: 18. ^ p. 260. 
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self asserts the contrary. He says that his object was, to confute 
Marcion with what occurred in his own Gospel : and he states, 
that he passed unnoticed many omissions in it. Thus he says : 
" It is evident, from our entire copy of the epistle to the Ro- 
mans, how many chasms Marcion chose to make in it. I will 
avail myself only of such passages against him, as through 
negligence or blindness he omitted to expunge."^ It is there- 
fere not true, as seems to be supposed in the dissertation of 
Loffler,^ that he promises to adduce in the sequel, other speci- 
mens of such omissions ; for he merely appeals to the fact, that 
a comparison of Marcion's Gospel with our entire copy, would 
present them ; and says that he will use such passages as were 
destructive of Marcion's system, and yet were retained in his 
Gospel. " Here again, I leap over a very large chasm in the 
mangled Scriptures; and seize upon a subsequent passage 
found in Marcion's text."^ And "(Marcion) erased some things 
which militated against his opinion and were in favour of the 
Creator,— [i. e. which proved that the God who sent Christ, is re- 
ally the Creator of the world ; which tenet Marcion denied, S.] 
— ^pretending, that they were interpolations of the advocates of 
the Creator ; but whatever accorded with his views, he retained. 
These I will collect, and to these adhere ; provided they are in 
our favour, and confute the presumption of Marcion. Then it 
will appear, that the same heretical blindness expunged the for- 
mer and retained the latter. Thus the design an4 form of my 
work will be preserved, when its basis is admitted by both 



1 Quantas foveas in ista vel maxime epistola (ad Romanos) fecerit, au- 
ferendo, qua voluit, de nostri instrumenti integritate parebit. Mihi suffi- 
cit, que proinde eradenda non yidit, quasi neg^ligentias ac coecitates ejus 
accipere. Contra Marcionem, L. V. c. 13. 

2 ♦ VI. 

3 Salio et hie amplissimum abruptum intercisse scriptone, sed appre* 
hendo &c. L. V. c. 14. 
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parties."^ See the review of Schelling's '* Dissertatio de 
Marcione," in the Tiibinger Gelehrten Anzeigen.^ 

Reply to obj. 2. The objection, that on the one hand, 
Marcion could have had no motive for many of the omissions 
found in his Gospel ; and on the other, that his retaining so 
many things which are opposed to his system, cannot be accountr 
ed for ; is answered by Ameth in the following manner : " The 
major part of his omissions may be accounted for by his system ; 
and others are so explained by the Fathers, who certainly were 
better acquainted with his system than we. Those of less con- 
sequence may have been only common various readings, since 
the majority of them occur in other copies besides those of Mar- 
cion. Still some of his omissions remain unaccounted for ; as 
well as the retention of a yet greater number of passages. But 
let it not be forgotten, that our acquaintance with Marcicm's sysh 
tem is imperfect ; and that, as many passages in Tertullian shew, 
he often took refuge in peculiar, explanations. Nor are we au- 
thorized, considering the age and circumstances in which he 
lived, to ascribe to him the views, the penetration, the sound 
reasoning, and the learned precision of the present day ."^ 

In the above mentioned dissertation of Suskind,^ reasons are 
assigned for the retention and omissicm of a number of the par- 
ticular passages in Marcion's Gospel. 

Reply to obj.. 3. Marcion must have rejected the Gospels 
of Mark and John, as well as that of Matthew ; because John, 

1 (Marcion) contraria qusque senteotis suae erasit, conspirantia com 
Creatore, quasi ab assertoribus ejus intexta : competeDtia autem senten- 
tiae suae reservavit. Hsec conveniemus, hsc amplectemur,si nobiscam mag^is 
fueriut, si Marcionis praesumptionem percusserint. Tunc et iUa constabit 
eodem vitio hereticae coecitatis erasa, quo et hsc reservata. Sic ha- 
bebit intentio et forma opusculi nostri, sub ilia utique conditione, qu» ez 
utraque parte condicta sit. L. W. c. 6. 

2 No. 60, for 1796 ; and compare Ameth, sup. cit.p. 7. 
9 sup. cit. p. 39. 4 p. 17. s. p. 19—24. 
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and Peter the tutor of Mark, w6re Jewish apostles.^ In his 
eyes, ^^ they were (praevaricationis et simulationis suspecti ush 
quead depravationem Evangelii^) suspected of equivocation 
and deception, and even of corrupting the Grospel." Nay, ac- 
cording to Tertullian, the second chapter to the Galatians was 
M arcion's cardinal passage ; from which he drew, by false in- 
terpretation, what he laid to the charge of the other apostles. 
Tertullian says : " But Marcion, having obtained the epistle of 
Paul to the Galatians, in which Paul censures even apostles 
themselves, ^ as having not walked uprightly according to 
the truth of the Gospel ; and in which he likewise accuses 
some false prophets ^ of perverting the Gospel of Christ ; 
labours to destroy the authority of those Gospels which were 
published with the names of the apostles or their scholars ; that 
he might transfer to his own Gospel the authority of which he 
hiad robbed them."^ 

Reply to Objection 4. Although Marcion prefixed no name 
to his Gospel, still his canon contained no writings but those of 
Paul. This one fact is sufficient to show whose this Gospel 
was to be :^ and his followers at least, professed that the conclu- 
sion of Marcion's Gospel was the work of Paul, (the other parts 

« 

1 «« On the Object of John,'* p. 258. S Tertol. IV. 3. 3 Gal. 2.- 14. 

4 Gal. 3: 4. Compare Ameth, i XIV. p. 42. 

5 8ed enim Marcion nactus epistolam Pauli ad Galatas, etiam ipsos 
apostolos sag;g^illantis, ut non recto pede incedentes ad veritatem evangfe- 
lu, simul et accusantis pseudapostolos quosdam, perrertentes evan^eliuoi 
Christi, connititur ad destruendum statam ei%Dgeliorum coram, qus 
proprio et sab Apoatoloram nomine eduntur, vel etiion Apostolicoram, 
Utscilicit fidem, qaam illis adimit suo conferat. L. IV. c. 3. That 
Marcion relied mach on the epistle to the Galatians, appears also 
from his arrangement of FaaPs epistles. The other nine epistles which 
he received, were all placed according to size ; but the epistle to the Ga- 
latians, which is certainly smaller than those to the Corinthians and Ro- 
mans, was placed first. This we learn from the 5th book of Tertullian 
ag^ainst Marcion, in which he goes regularly through Marcion^s Canon of 
Paulas epistles ; and in chapter II. begins thus : ^' Principalem adyersus 
Jadaismum epistolam, nos quoqne confitemur, que Galatas docet.^* 
See " Object of John," p. 255—258. 

« « Object of John," p. 259. 
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being .derived from Christ himself*)^ Inasmuch as Marcion's at- 
tack, (according to the passage of Tertullian,» adduced above,) 
was directed against all our four Gospels ; it of course referred 
to the Gospel of Luke, which Marcion himself used, though the 
attack was directed only against the catholic or universal re- 
ceived (and according to him, adulterated) copy of Luke.* 

A collection of the fragments of Marcion's Gospel, taken 
from Epiphanius, is found in Eichhom's Introd. pt. I. p., 606 
— ^629 ; and another, from Tertullian and Epiphanius, in Ar- 
neth's work, p. .15 — 36. 

Finally : it is not probable that the alterations contained in 
Marcion's Grospel, (which Tertullian evidently had in his pos- 
session, as he speaks so specifically of it, and of its deviations 
from the catholic Gospel,) had afready been made in it when 
it fell into the hands of Marcion.* Because 

There is nothing found in Marcion's Gospel, a^ far as we 
are acquainted with it, which may not have been taken from 
Luke.^ It contains the same narratives ^s our Gospel, arrang- 
ed in the same order, and couched in the same words. This 
is evident from Tertull. IV. 7 &c. The conunencement of 
his Gospel : "Anno XV, principatus Tiberiani, (Deus) de- 
scendit in civitatem Galilaeae Caphemaum," [in the fifteenth 
year of the administration of Tiberius, God descended to Ca- 
pernaum, a city of Galilee,] Luke 4: 31, wears the aspect of an 
adulterated Gospel.® And 

The fact that Marcion complains of designed interpolations 

1 Dissertatio de catbolicarum epistol. occasione, not. 124. 

2 Contra Marcionem, IV. 3. 

3 See Hanlein^s Introd. to N. Test. sup. cit. p. 374. 

4 See M. 111. 1. of this work. 

s Dissertatio, de catbolicarum eplstolarum occasione et consilio, Not. 
124. 1789. 

6 « On the object of John," p. 259 &c. 
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in the catholic Gospel of Luke, whenever it differed from his, 
is calculated to awaken suspicion of adulteration on his part. 
Turtullian says : " If that Grospel of Luke which we possess, is 
the same that Marcion in his Antitheses charges with adultera- 
tion by the advocates of Judaism, in order to make the law and 
prophets harmoilize with it, and thus to fabricate a Christ ; it 
follows, that he could not have preferred this accusation against 
that Grospel, if he had not known it."^ Moreover, 

Tertullian uniformly assumes it as admitted, that Marcion 
profeissed to amend the Gospel of Luke. Marcion must there- 
fore himself have made this profession ; or at least never have 
asserted the contrary, that he found his Gospel in this altered 
state. Again, 

If Marcion's Gospel had been one of the sources used by 
Luke ; then this source would not be known in any other man- 
ner even by name. And 

It would be something very remarkable, if so fruitful a 
source, as Marcion's Gospel must have been, had contained 
nothing of the baptism of Jesus, or of his entraijce into Jerusa- 
lem.' And 

Luke must certainly have been the author of a larger por- 
tion of the Gospel which bears his name, than he could have 
been on the supposition of his having drawn from so rich a 
source as the Gospel of Marcion ; this is evident from the pre- 
face of Luke's Gospel itself, and from a comparison of it with 
those parts of the Acts of the apostles which Luke composed 

independently and alone. 

^ I I ■ ,1 , _ .11 , , ,1,1. 

1 ^^ Si id eyangelium, quod Lues refertur, penes nos ipsum est, quod 
Marciou per Antitheses suas arg'uit, ut iuterpolatum a protectoribus Juda- 
ismi ad concorporationem legis et prophetarum, qua etiam Christum inde 
confingerent : utique non potuisset arg^uere, nisi quod inyenerat.^' 
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ILLUSTRATION 9. 

Testimony of the heretics. They acknowledged the genuineness 
of the homologoumenaj while they denied the authority of 
their authors* 

The Ebionites rejected the epistles of Paul, not because 
th^y denied Paul to be the author of them, but because they 
regarded Paul himself as an apostate from the Mosaic law : 
'* Ebionei (says Irenaeus^) Apostolum Paulum recusant, ap09- 
tatam eum legis dicentes." It was doubtless for the same 
reason, that they rejected the Gospel of Luke ; because it was 
the production of a companion of the apostle Paul, and was 
commonly abscribed to Paul himself. See the preceding Illus- 
tration. The meaning, in the passage of Irenaeus which treats 
of the Ebionites,^ is not : " Those who reject the apostle Paul, 
(the Ebionites,) receive that portion of the Gospel history and 
doctrine, which is found in Luke alone ; and therefore they are 
bound to admit what Luke testifies of Paul in the Acts of the 
apostles ;" but the meaning of Irenaeus was this : '* The Ebion- 
ites who reject Luke, thereby rob themselves of many indispen- 
sably necessary parts of the history of Christ, which are found <m\y 
in Luke ; they therefore do not possess a complete Gospel histo- 
ry." He reasons thus : "If they reject the authority of the apos- 
tle Paul, then they must discard Luke, who in his Acts of the 
apostles, gives an account of the election of Paul to the apos* 
tleship ; but if they discard Luke, they deprive themselves of 
those important parts of the Gospel history, which are oontain- 



1 Lib. 1. c. 26. * 2. 



S Eadem antem dicimus iteram et his, qui Paulam apostolum non cog;- 
noicant, quoniam (quod) aut reliquis verbis EYangelii, quae per solum 
Lucam in Dostram yenerunt ag^itionem, renuntiare debent, et non uti eis ; 
aut si ilia recipiunt omnia, habent necessitatem, recipere etiam earn tesUi 
iicationem, quae est de Paulo. Ill, 15, ( 1, 
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ed in Luke alone.^ And aslhey cannot acknowledge the apos- 
tolic authority of Paul, because they reject the Acts of the 
Apostles ; they are guilty of despising a choice made by Christ 
himself, which rests on the testimony of Luke. But that Luke's 
narrative is not true, is what they are unable to prove : for by 
the very fact, that God committed to Luke alone, the charge 
of recording (in his Gospel) a large and essential part of the 
hislory of Jesus, he confers credibility on his narrative of the 
history and doctrines of the apostles." — Although the Gospel 
of Luke was held in no estimation by the Ebionites, in conse- 
quence of the person of its author, and although they used ex- 
clunvely the Gospel of IMatthew f still it will not follow, that the 
reason why they esteemed the Gospels of Mark and John 
80 little, was either because they entertained no personal re- 
spect for these men, (for it is admitted that Peter, the tutor of 
Mark, and John, were held in the most respectful estimation by 
^ Jewish christians ;) or because they denied the genuineness 
erf tbe Gospels which were attributed to John and to the pupil 
of Peter. Perhaps the Grospel of John was not admitted into 
the eauon of the Ebionites, because it was published at a very 
late period, and thus was unknown to this sect of Jewish chris- 
tians, till the time when they were {urejudiced against all produc- 
tions which came from the gentile christians. The Gospel of 
Matthew was preferred to the earlier one of Mark, in conse- 
quence of its being written in the vernacular tongue of Pales- 
tine, the seat of the Ebionites. 

. Marcion, on the other hand, who admitted the authority of 
the apostle Paul alone, rejected the Gospels of Matthew, of 
lAark (or Peter) and of John ; not however because h^ denied 



1 And that this was really the case, is evident from the fact that those, 
who according: to L. 1. c. 26. h 2. rejected the apostle Paul, used no oth- 
er Gospel than that of Matthew. 

3 Irenaeus, Lib. I. c. 26. « 2. III. c. 11. f 7. 

12 
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their genuineness ; but because he^Bnied their authors to possess 
any authority, they being apostles of the circumcision, whom 
Paul himself had rebuked. See Illustration 8th, note. In like 
manner, it must be supposed that the reason why Marcion re- 
jected the Acts of the apostles, was not that he denied Luke to 
be its author; but because the Acts of the apostles was not as- 
cribed to Paul, as the Gospel of Luke was ; (see Ulust. 8th); and 
because the book of Acts speaks favourably of the apostles of 
the circumcision, to whom Marcion was opposed. And this 
wiU remove the objection, which has been urged against the 
opinion that Marcion's Crospel was an adulterated copy of 
Luke's (xospel, viz. that if it were so, then Marcion would 
doubtless have received the other production of the same Lukep 
the Acts of the apostles.^ 

In order to account for Marcion's rejecting the epistles to 
Timothy and Titus from his collection of Paul's epistles, it is 
not necessary to suppose, that he doubted their genuineness. 
*^ Perhaps the reason for their omission ^ was, that they seem to 
have been intended rather for ministers than for churches at 
large, and Marcion intended in his canon to specify only those 
books which wei:e to be read publicly." Loffler and others 
suppose, that these epistles had naU yet come to his knowledge. 
Compare what is said in Ameth's work, p. 44, in favour of the 
supposition, that Marcion was acquainted with more of the Nevi^ 
Testament writings than are contained in his canon. 

ILLUSTRATION 10. 

The nature of the objections of later heretics, proves the gen- 
uineness of the homologoumena. 

[And when in the course of time, those heretics began to 

dispute even the genuineness of these writings, they did not 

1 Schmidt^s Handbucb der christlichen Kirchengesch. part I. p. 264. 

2 " The Object of John," p. 257. 
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urge the want of ancient testimony in their favour, or attempt to 
impugn their genuineness with any historical objections ; but 
(bey were contented to adduce some trifling, pretended, doc- 
trinal objections, extorted from the books themselves.] 

Such were the objections of the Alogians,^ against the Gos- 
pel of John. They^ denied the continuance of the extraordi- 
nary gifts of the spirit in the church, in opposition to the Mon- 
tanists ; but they could not defend themselves against their op- 
ponents, without absolutely rejecting the Gospel of John, which 
contained the promise of the Paraclete. Their solicitude to dis- 
prove the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, preponderated over 
every historical argument which could be adduced. Irenaeus 
r^narks : " But others do not admit the representation given in 
the Gospel of John, in which the Lord promised that he would 
send the Paraclete (Comforter) ; but reject both this prophetic 
spirit and the Gospel itself; in order that they may oppose the 
gift of the spirit, which according to the decree of the Father, 
was poured out upon the human family in these late days.^'^ 
It was only the later Alogians, who without hesitation ascribed 
, the Gospel of John and the Apocalypse to Cerinthus.^ 

1 It was the opinion of Dr Lardner, that no heretics ever existed^ who 
icjected the Gospel and first epia^e of John, and yet received the other 
Grospels and the other books of the New Testament, as these Alogians are 
inpposed to have done.-^They were so called probably, because they 
^rejected God the Logos,'^ as £piphanius informs us, (p. 396,397); the 

'Hiame a-Aovot beings expressive of their sentiments. Dr Lardner there- 
fore maintamed, that ^^ as no notice is taken of them in Irenaeus, Eusebius 
or any other ancient writer before Philaster and Epiphanius,^' this heresy 
was probably invented upon the occasion of the controversy with the Mil- 
lenarians. See also Dr Semler^s Historische ianleitung &c. 2 Abschn. 
1 Abth. 3. Hauptst. i 38. Anmerk 204. S. 

8 " The Object of John," # 24—27. 

3 Alii vero, utdonum spiritus frustrentur, quod in novissimis temporibus se- 



cundum placitum patris effusum est in humanum genus, illam speciem non 

~vangelium, in qua Pai 
se missurum Dominus promisit, sed simul et Evangelium et propheticum 



admittunt, quae est secundum Joannis Evangelium, in qua Paracletum 



repeUunt spiritum." Irenaeus adv. Hsres. III. 11. 9. 

• 4 Sup. cit. p. 69,70. Compare Tubing. Mag. No. 6. p. 116—118, and 
No. 11. p. 91. and Wegscheider^s Introd. to the Gospel of John, p. 101— 
103. Eichhorn^s Introd. part. II. p. 243. 
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Such al3o were the doubts of some unknown persons menr 
tioned by Origin, as to the genuineness of the second epistle to 
Timothy. The remark of Origen Ms this : " Some have ven- 
tured to reject the second epistle to Timothy, on account of 
the passage 2 Tim. 3: 8. {Javpt^g ttai Iufi§iQtig avTiOTfiacBv Mmih 
OH,) qua^ habentem in se textum alicujus secreti f but tbejp 
were not able to substantiate their opinion." 

Similar were the objections of Faustus, to the geduinetieM 
of the Gospeb and the writmgs of Paul. The printsipai argur 
ments of tMs Manichaean against the writmgs of the New-Teei 
lament, were their inconsistency with many parts of his syisteiBy 
and other trifling internal considerations.^ 

On the collective evidence of the orthodox and heretio&leiF 
the books of the New Testament, see Hanleim's Introduetientti 
the New Test. (pt. I. p. 72 — 108.) Kleuker aa the genuiBe- 
ness and credibility of the manuscript records of Christianity, (pir 
m. Vol. I. p. 349 — 468.) Hug' has collected^ from tiie fr«[g^ 
ments of the heretics of the 2d century^ testimonies in f^veuf gS 
all the homobgoumena of the New Testament, except theepj^^ 
tie to Titas. (See hi& Introd. pt* I. p. 41 — 83.)' 



lAi i.ral ^i 



1 Opera T. XII. edit. Wurtzb. p. 249. 

3 i. e. some hare rejected 2 Tim. 8: 8, (Jannes and Jambre0 opposed ifkh 
see,) as if this passage contained something mysterious. S. 

3 See Michaelis Introd. N.T. # 2. and " On the Object of John^*' p. 222. " 
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§ 3. Genuineness of the arUilegomenaj or disputed books. 

Origen (1) and Eusebius (2) both acknowledge^ 
that the Apocalypse was unanimously received as 
genuine, by the earliest writers ; yet the former 
was a strenuous opposer of the Chiliasts^ and the 
latter not an unpreiudiced witness. (3) With this 
acknowledgment, the testimony of the earliest writ- 
ings which have reached us, perfecdv accords. (4) 
And even the opeii assailants of the Apocalypse, do 
iMft venture to aeny, that in the first ages oi Chris- 
tianity, it was acknowledged to be a production of 
the apostle John.(5) The Apocalypse might 
therefore have been received into the number of 
the homologoumena. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews was unanimously 
ascribed to the apostle Paul, by the writers of the 
Greek church ; it was only the Latin church, led 
by an error that can be accounted for, which re- 
eeded from the original and more correct opiniori 
ifelative to the authoiP of this epistle. (6) 

Finally, we have also conclusive evidence in fa^ 
irour of die genuineness of the other disputed bodksi,' 
namely, the second and third epistles of John, the 
second epistle of Peter^ the epistle of James and 
thatof Jude-(7) 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

Testimony of Origen for the genuineness of the Apocalypse. 
The following evidence, derived from Origen, is discussed 
m the " New Apology for the Revelation," § 6, and in the 
work " On the Object of John," ^32, 

According to Eusebius, ^ Origen has these remarks, in tli^ 
fii& sectioii of his Explanation of the Gospel' of John : ^^ But 

1 Eccles. HiBt. VI. 25. 
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what shall be said of John, who recliDed upon the breast of Je- 
sus ? He left a single Gospel ; acknowledging at the same 
time, that he could have written so many that the world could 
not contain them. He also wrote the Apocalypse ; in which lie 
was commanded to be silent and not to record the voices of 
the seven thunders. He has also left an epistle of but fewh'nes; 
perhaps also a second and a third, but these are not universally 
acknowledged to be genuine."^ 

Semler and Merkel, (see the work, ^' Proof that the .^^Kicsr 
lypse is a spurious book,") have attempted to invalidate the 
foree of this very distinct testimony of Origen, in the foUow- 
ing manner : 

Firsts by the supposition, that Origen here may, perhaps^ 
not have spoken from personal conviction ; but have permitted 
himself to use a mendacium theologicum (theological fidse- 
hood,) for good reasons, accommodating himself to the opinion 
of the churches in Palestine, Arabia, Phoenicia and other plar 
ces*: — ^But in reply to this^ it may be observed, that there is no 
historical proof that Origen was under any necessiQr of accom- 
modating himself to the opinion of certain oriental churches ; or 
that he would have suSered himself to do A). Origen himself 
oft;en makes use of the Apocalypse, and withmit any urgent rea- 
son : and the testimony above mentioned, is not found in a homi- 
ly addressed to the populace ; but in an exegetical work on the 
Gospel of John. If Origen's private opinion, as to the origin of 
the Apocaljrpse, had differed from this ; his disciple Dionysius, 
who did not acknowledge John to be its author, would have 



^ Ti Sh nfQb Tov avansaovTog Xfynv anv to arfj'&og tov Jijaov^ 
loDavvov ; 6g svayyeXiov iv xaTcclilomev^ OfioXoymv^ Svpaa&tu 
toaavra noitiGUv^ d ovde 6 xoafiog xotQVf^ai^ idwaro' ty^atpi 
de Hcti Ttjv .^TioxaXvy)iv^ KsXtvad^eig GKuntjattt^ km fAti 
ygaxpai rag roov inrcc figoprwv (poupag, KaraXiXoi^ne de xai eni^ 
axoXtiv navv oXvymv ar^jfcoi/* eaicj de xai ievvigav mat tQiTfjv" 
ine& ov navng (pwoi yvrjaiovg uvm xavxag* 
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jNToduced the opinion of his Qlustrious tutor in support of his 
own, rather than have rested on other trivial grounds. Fi- 
nally ; had Origen possessed any different information, relative 
to the author of the Apocalypse, no reason can be assigned why 
he should have hesitated to produce it. In the context of this 
very passage, he mentions that the second and third epistles of 
John were not universally received as genuine; and immedi- 
ately after this passage, he makes the following remark on the 
epistle to the Hebrews : ^ " Those churches, which receive this 
epistle as a production of Paul, do well ; for it was not without 
reaacMi that this opinion was entertained by the ancients ; the 
contents belong to Paul, but the style is not his : who the wri- 
ter was, God only knows." Why might he not have passed a 
sdmilar judgment on the Apocalypse, if he had any reason to 
doubt its genuineness f 

Secondly, Merkel urges this supposition : " Perhaps Origen 
would have expressed a different opinion, concerning the author 
erf* this book, if he had written an exposition of it, or if he had 
given his opinicm in the latter part of his life." — ^But we know 
that, precisely at that time, he still regarded the Apocalypse as a 
prophetical book of John ; as we learn from his reply to Celsus, 
L. VI. § 6. 23, which Eusebius informs us, Origin wrote in his 
old age.^ 

Thirdly J Merkel makes this additional objection : '^Origen 
generally, makes little discrimination between genuine and suppo- 
sititious works, and was very negligent in examining the histori- 
cal evidence of the genuineness of any book." — But Origen on 
Ae contrary, .while treating of the antilegomena, does very 
frequendy, and sometimes without any particular necessity, re- 
mariL that they were not universally admitted to be genuine ; as 
may be seen ^2. HI. 1. 6. of this work, and^in Suskind's Mag- 

I Eii8«b. Eccl. Hist. VI. 25. 3 fioteb. Hast. £ccl. ¥1.36. 
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azin^ for Christian Dogmatics.^ Tbb is therefore an unjm 
accusation, that he is negligent or careless in exfuwoing 
genumeness of books*^ 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

The testimony of Eusebius for the genuineness of the Apoc' 

(dypse. 

The principal passages in Eusebius' Ecolesiastieal HistcKj, 

in which he speaks of the Revelation of Saint John, are th( 

three following : 

I. ^' As to the Apocalypse, the greater part are fluctuatiqf^S 
in their opinions ; but from the testimony of the ancients, tob( 
adduced in due season, it shall be made evident, what judg- 
ment we are to form of it."' 

II. " The Apocalypse of John may, if it be thought 
er, be classed with the homologoumena. The opinions 
ceming it, shall be stated at a proper time." And after a fei 
lines, he says : '^ We may also, as I remarked, if it is thougiM^^ 
proper, class the Apocalypse of John among the disputed books^^ 
which some, as I have stated, reject, and others class with 
homologoumena."^ 

m. Eusebius quotes a passage from Papias, in which th< 
latter says : '^ He had always made very careful inquiry c(»icem- 
ing the oral declarations of the ancients, {Xoyovg t(ov n^afivn 
Qtav,) what Andrew or Peter, Philip, Thomas, James or. 




1 No. 9. p. 17—26. 

3 See Eichhom^s Introd. to N. Test. Vol. 2. second part, p. 400 &c 

^ Ttjg de ^noxaXvipemg eq)' inartQOv fti vvv nagcc totg noklo ^ r ^ 

£p oixHtf^ naiQtp Ttjv sniH^iGiv i€^6ttti xai avtfi. H. £. Ill* 24* 

^ in^ TOVTOig {ofioXoyov/jisvoig) tukt^qv^ eiyf qave^fj, rijy 
xulvxpifV Jtoctvvov negtr i^g xu do^avxa xara xaifiov tutd'tiaofu^i 
— er*^ re («v toig vo&ovg xaraTfTctX'O^to^) fog sqtjv, iq JfAuwov ji 
%ah)\f)vg^ ei (pavuri^ nv riveg^ oig fqitjv, ad^itovGW^ iregoi ie 
xQivova^ TOig 6/4okoyovfA€^oig* H* £. IlL 25. 
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or Matthew or any other disciple of Jesus had said ; what 
Aristion and John the Elder, (o nQea^vreQog l(aavvrig^ the dis- 
ciples of the Lord, say." Here Eusebius considers it remark- 
able, that Papias should mention the name of John twice, and 
once in connexion with such as were not apostles ; and that he 
distinguishes the latter John by the word itQec^mtQog. He 
adds, that this confirms the opinion of two persons of that name 
having lived in Asia ; and tlien remarks, that there were still 
known in Ephesus two graves, each' of which was termed the 
grave of John ; and concludes with these words : " These 
things deserve attention ; for it is probable, that it was the sec- 
ond John to whom the Revelation was made, if we will not ra- 
ther admit that it was the first."^ 

These passages afford the following result : Eusebius found, 

among ancient writers, none who disputed the genuineness of 

the Revelation ; for if he had, how could he have said : " The 

Apocalypse may be classed with the homologoumena, if it is 

thought proper." Indeed, he appears in another passage to 

have tacitly classed it among the undisputed books ; for he 

says ^ that Clemens of Alexandria, in his Hypotyposibus, made 

extracts from all the books of the Holy Scriptures, [nota^g trig 

ivdia^fiKOv yQOLq>tig\ not excepting the disputed books, {jotg «v- 

nX6Y0fAivag\ the epistle of Jude and the otlier catliolic epistles, 

the epistle of Barnabas and the Revelation of Peter. He then, 

immediately afterwards, speaks of the epistle to the Hebrews. 

Now as Eusebius does not mention the Apocaljrpse, among the 

antilegomena ; and as Clemens of Alexandria, who quotes ^ 

the Apocalypse, and therefore must have been acquainted widi 

^ oig Ktti ctvayKawv ngoaexeiv zov vow' liKog yaQ tov devre- 
poy, ii fit] ttg «^fAo^ rov 71()(otov^ triv en ovofiatog q^iQOfievijp 
jtwawov ccnoxaXvxpiv iojQctxevaA, Eccl. Hist. III. 39. 

S Euseb. £ccl. Hist. VI. 14. 

3 Stromat. VI. ed. Colon. 1688. p^ 661. Vmdsisog. L. II. p. 201. 

13 
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it, probably did not exclude it in his Hypotyposibus ; we are 
warranted in saying, that Eusebius has here tacitly assigned it 
a place among the homologoumena. Nor does he, in the 
course of his whole ecclesiastical history, mention any ancient 
different opinion, excepting that of Caius and some others who 
ascribed it to Cermthus. The T*wff [^ome] therefore, whose 
objection to its genuineness is the reason why he states that 
" the Apocalypse may be ranked among the antilegomena, if it 
is thought proper,"^ would accordingly be no other than Diony- 
sius f who denied that the Apocaljrpse is a production of Saint 
John, merely from internal reasons. The disposition of Euse* 
bius to adopt as his own the opinion of this Dionysius, (whom, 
in the preface to the seventh book of his ecclesiastical history, 
he denominates the great bishop of Alexandria,) is manifest, 
not only from Us wavering remarks on it, III. 25, but particular^ 
ly from m. 39, where he seizes with so much eagerness, the 
opportunity for favouring the hypothesis that the Apocalypse 
was the production of some other John. But this same pas- 
sage also proves that he still felt some timidity m asserting this 
hjrpothesis ; as he adds : '^ if we would not rather receive the 
Apocal}rpse as the production of the first John (the apostle.") 
It cannot be admitted, that the ripts, ol a&(TOva& rtjp Anonou 
Xvxpiv Tov Ifoawov, i. e. some, who reject the Apocalypse o£ 
John, were those who attributed it to the. heretic Cerinthus^ 
namely Caius and the Alogians ; because, if Eusebius had al- 
luded only to the opinion of such as ascribed it to Cerinthus 
the heretic, he would have been obliged to place it amcmg the 
third class, or that of heretical writings. 
h Eichhom, whose Introduction may be consulted on the de- 

clarations of Eusebius relative to the Apocaljrpse,^ regards 



1 Eccles. Hist. III. 25. 2 Euseb. Eccles. Hist. VII. 26. 

3 Vol. II. part. 2d p. 421—426. 
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tbese t^r^ as persons who were contemporaneous with Euse- 
bius, but whose testimony cannot determine the genuineness of 
&e Apocalypse, as they lived in so late an age. Hug, in his 
Introd.^ also infers from Eusebius III. 25, that the opinion of 
Dionysius of Alexandria was a popular one in the days of Eu- 
sebius. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Testimony of Dionysius himsdf, to whose opinion Eusebius- 

inclines. 

Dionysius, the bishop of Alexandria, although as much 
prejudiced against the Revelation as Eusebius, is as little able 
as either Origen or Eusebius, to advance any testimony of wit- 
nesses before his time, against the genuineness of this book. 
The reader may consult " On the Object of John,*' p. 73, 79 
&c. 137 — 141 : and compare the "Apology for the Revela- 
tion, § 5. Eusebius^ makes ample quotations from Dionysius' 
second book "On the Promises," negi inayyeUmv. This 
work was written against the followers of Nepos, who was weQ 
known in Egypt, about the middle of the third century, as 
die defender of the views of the Chiliasts. According to 
Eusebius, Dionysius makes the folio wing, remarks: "that 
before Ins time, some {rivig ngo if/uoyy, i. e. the Alogians,) had 
rejected this book, and ascribed it to Cerinthus : but he him- 
self would not presume to reject it ; as many of his Christian 
brethren held it in high estimation : — if (a dt a^sxtiOiu fnp ovu 
OP voXfAfi(rMfi& TO fi^fihov^ noXXtav awo dta onovdriQ tfovrfov 
fiisX^m/p.^ — ^The noXko^ adsXtpoi (many christian brethren), seem 
to be a counterpart to the t&vig ngo i7/uo»y, who rejected the 
Apocatypse ; and also to have been Christians, who lived be- 
fore his time.'^ — ^* That, although he himself is unable to com- 

1 Part I.,p. 108 &c. a Ecclcs. Hist. VJI. 26. 

d 9ee «^ Oft the object of John,«) p. 73, 138. 
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prehend die Apocalypse, he would be far from rejecting k on 
that account ; that he believes it to be the producticMi of an or- 
thodox Christian, who wrote it by divine inspiration,— ay^ow rt- 
vog Hcii '&607ivevatov etvai Gvvoitvfa* but that he cannot well 
admit [ov ^adioyg uv GvvOoifn) it to be a production of the apos^ 
tie John, the son of Zebedee and brother of James, and author 
of the Gospel and catholic epistle 5 because the entire charac- 
ter of the Apocalypse, as to its matter and form, its contents 
and style, thoughts and expression, n^og^ koyoiv sidog^ voTjixarct^ 
Qrifiaxa xai avvra^tg zodp Qi](i(XTODVj qjQaaig, is different from the 
Gospel and first epistle of John. Particularly, that the apostle 
John never mentions his own name in the Gospel, or first epis- 
tle ; but that the author of tlie Apocalypse repeatedly does.' 
That he therefore believes the Apocalypse to be the productiont 
of another John, who had resided in Asia." From these ample 
quotations of Eusebius, we perceive that the opinion of Dio- 
nysius was mere conjecture, built on internal evidence ; that 
he adduces no testimony of earlier witnesses against the {leve- 
latibn, except of those who ascribed it to Cerinthus ; — yet to 
such testimony he would undoubtedly have appealed, had he 
been acquainted with any ; for he was an enemy of the Chili- 
asts, aiid laboured to detract from the autliority of the Revela- 
tion, or at least to disprove its being a production of the apostle 
John ; — and finally, that it is not witliout some distrust and tim- 
idity, that he himself proposes his hypothesis.^ 

Moreover, it is not improbable that the influence of Diony- 
sius, together with the prevailing animosity against the Chiliasts, 
and the obscurity of the Apocalypse itself, contributed much to 
bring suspicion on the genuineness of this book, pretty generally 

1 The internal arguments, which Dionysius urges against the genuine- 
ness of the Revelation, are refuted in Eichhorn's Introdution, sup. cit. f 
196. p. 435—443. 

8 Comp. Schmidt's Introd. part II. p. 20. Eichhorn, sup. cit. p. 418 &c. 
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b the Greek church, during the latter part of the fourtli centu* 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

The testimony of the writers prior to Origen and Eusehiusj 
is decidedly in favour of the Apocalypse. 

. An investigation of the more ancient testimony, reaching 
beyond the time of Origen and Eusebius, affords the follow- 
ing results. 

I. In the phrase, at the last trump, ev saxary aalniyyi^ used 
by Paul in his first epistle to the Corinthians,^ there seems to 
be an allusion to the Apocaljrpse, 10: 7. 11: 15 — 18 ; or rath- 
er the apostle seems to presuppose this Apocal)rptical mark of 
dme to be already known.^ There is nothing in the whole 
context of Paul, which can serve to explain this phraseology. 
Nor can it be proved historicaUy, that the Jewish conceits of 
the seven trumpets, were current among them so early as the 
age of Paul. But even if they were, and Paul meant to allude 
to them, and presupposed them known to his readers, he would 
have expressed himself in a different manner. For according 
to the Jewish sayings, the dead were to be resuscitated gradu- 
ally, during the sound of all the seven trumpets ; but according 
to this passage of Paul, only at the sound of the last trumpet, 

and in the twinkling of an eye, tv arojtf cp The first epistle to 

the Corinthians was written at Ephesus,^ whither the Revela- 
tion was also sent.^ — See the objections to this argument in 
Paulus' Observ. ad argumenta de origine Apoc. Joanneae ex- 
terna, Jen. 1800. p. 9 &c. and compare the reply to them in 
the programm. Symb. ad illustranda ea loca, quae de nagov- 
w^f Christi agunt, part II. p. 4 — 11. 

1 See the " Apology for the Revelation," p. 40—43. and " On the Ob- 
ject of John," p. 140 &c. 9 Chap. XV. 62. 

3 See " Apol. for Revel." i 13. and « On the Object of John," i 30. 

*1 Cor. 16:8. 5 Rev. 2: J. 
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n. Neither Papias, PStdycarp nor Ignatius quotes the book of 
Revelation.^ Neither does the first of these writers quote anjr 
other book of the New Testament ; and yet it is certain, that 
he was acquainted with them. He himself informs us,' that 
he confined himself to the oral declarations of the acquaintan- 
ces of the apostles ; and did not iotend to quote the apostolical 
writings. 

Polycarp's epistle to the Philippians, consists of only a few 
pages, and contains no quotation, either from the (joq>el or the 
Revelation of John ; although he Ihad as much reason to citQ 
the former as the latter. The episdes of Ignatius, four of 
which were addressed to Smyrna, Ephesus, and Philadelphia, 
whither the Revelation was also sent, have most probably been 
much altered and interpolated r^-— but even admittbg,4hat the 
Apocalypse was not quoted in his epistles as they came firom 
his hands, this by no means proves, that he was unacquainted 
with the book ; for in like manner, in his epistle to the Romsms, 
he never quotes Paul's epistle to that church, with which he 
certainly was acquainted.^ 

in. The Revelation of St. John is wanting in the Peacbito 
fr old Syriac version.^ But, 

In the first place, it cannot be proved, that it was origbaDy 
wanting in that version. — ^The apparent obscurity of the Rev- 



1 Apolog:7 for Revel. Ml. 9 Euseb. Eccl. Hist. III. 39. 

3 Apolog^j for the Revel, p. 184. Compare Schmidt's Manual of the 
History of the Christian Church, pt. 1. p. 209 &c. 

4 Compare Hug's Introduction, pt. II. p. 4Q6 &c. 

C The Peschito, i. e. the right or exact version, was executed if not in 
the first century, at least in the early age of the church. It is used ex- 
clusively by all christians in Syria and tiie East ; and Michaelis pronoun- 
ces it to be the very best translation of the Greek Testament which he 
ever read, for the general ease, elegance and fidelity with which it has 
been executed. It however does not embrace all the books of the New 
Testament, but contains only the four Gospels, the Acts of the apostles, 
all the epistles of St. Paul, the first epistle of St. John and of St. Peter, 
and the epistle of St. James. S. 
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elation, and the fear of disseminating CSiiliastic views, may have 
restrained the public use of it in the churches ; and thus have 
made copies of it to be scarce : — and this would account for 
the want of them in the Sjrriac manuscripts which have been 
brought firom Mesopotamia to Europe. 

Secondly, it is certain that the book of Revelation was known 
among the Sjrriac christians before the sixth century, in the be- 
ginning of which the Philoxenian version was executed. Be- 
cause 

It is quoted in the fourth century, by Ephraim in his ascet* 
ic writings, as a production of John the divine. And 

In the earlier part of the third century, Hippolitus, who was 
probably Bishop of Aden in Arabia felix, and was held in high 
estimation by the Syrians, vindicated the Apocalypse against 
the attacks of Caius. 

And, in the second century, Theophilus bishop of Antioch, 
quotes passages from the Apocal}rpse,'^ in his work against 
Hermogenes. 

See Hug's Introduction, part I. ^ 65. p. 298 — 301, and 
Eichhom, sup. cit. p. 432 — 435. 

IV. Justin Martyr explicidy ascribes the Revelation to John^ 
(me of the apostles of the Lord. His words are : ^^ A certain 
man of the name of JoAn, in the Revelation which was given 
lum, predicted Sic."^ From this we may infer, as is maintain* 
ed in the '^ Apology for the Revelation," p. 306, that the Apoc-* 
afypse was known to the Ebionite christians in Samaria, the na- 
tive country of Justin. 

V. Irenaeus not only ascribes, expressly, and in various 
passages, the book of Revelation to * John the disciple of the 

1 Euseb. Eccl. Hirt, IV. 24. 

' ^Pflf i«c, 090fia Imicwfjg^ tig rtap Anoaxolmv tov Xgia- 
Tov, iv .^^TEOKudtnpii ^iP0fA6Pfj avrqi — ngo€q)'^uvQiy x. r« it. Di" 
al. com Tryph. c. 81. ed. Colon, p. 308* 
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Lord, and in one pass^e ^ specifically to the disciple of the 
Lord who had reclined upon the Saviour's breast ; but he also 
appeals to faithful and ancient manuscripts of the Apocalypse, 
and to the testimony of personal acquaintances of the apostle, 
in support of the truth of the reading " six hundred and sixty 
six," Rev. 13: 18. He remarks: "This number is found in 
all the carefully executed and ancient transcripts ; and is sup- 
ported by the testimony of those, who had personally seen John 
himself."^ But should it be objected, that Irenaeus may have 
received incorrect information from the personal acquaintances 
of John, in this instance as well as in another ;^ still, these ac- 
quaintances of John must have stated something, in which John 
was mentioned as the author of the ' book, containing the dis- 
puted reading. The grounds for receiving the testimony of 
Irenaeus, concerning a book published by John in Asia minor, 
have been stated above, {'^ 2. El. 5. in the note following the 
testimony of Irenaeus); nor can they be destroyed, by the sup- 
position that Irenaeus' Montanistic views may have inclined 
him to favour the Apocalypse. See " Apology for the Revela- 
tion," § 10. " On the Object of John," § 31 . 

VI. Clemens of Alexandria, in a certain place,^ quotes the 
Apocalypse with these words, (og (ptjaiv^ iv rtj u4noKaXvxfj€i^ Iw- 
awfjg^ i. e. as John says in the Apocalypse : and in another pas- 
sage,^ with the expression, to n^QtOTttov rrig AnoaxoXtintig qxa- 
vfig? 

VU. Tertullian declares very decisively for the genuineness 
of the Apocalypse, in this manner : " We have also in our favour 
the churches of John ; for although Marcion rejected his Rev- 

1 Adyersus Haereses, L. IV. cap. 20. $ 11. 

^ ev nacv roig onovdaiotg xai aQX^cocg avTty^aq)Oig tov agt^-^ 

fAOV TOVTOV 9C£Cfi€V0V^ HUl flUQZVgOVVTWV aVTOiV €K61V(0V TODV X07 

oyjiv TOV /(oavvtiv ioiQanoTwv^ Adv. Haer. V. c. 30. § 1. 

3 Book II. c. 22. * 5. 4 Stromal. L. I. cap. 6. 

5 Paedago*. Lib. 2, cap. 12. * See Eichliorn, sup. cit. p. 399 &c. 
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elation, yet the whole series of Bishops, from the beginning, 
stand up for John as the author."^ 

Vin. Moreover, there are other data from which it may- 
be inferred, that the Apocalypse was known in the earliest 
times, as a production of the apostle John. See " Apol. for 
Rev." p. 75—85, 165 &c. 

Melito^ who was bishop of Sardis during the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, wrote on the Revelation of John, mgi rtjg Anoma- 
lvtif€(ogi, /(wavvov as we are informed by Eusebius, Hist. Ecc. 
IV. 26. Eusebius must have been acquainted with this 
work, for speaking of the writings of Melito. and Apolli- 
narius, he says : " These have come to our knowledge," 
itg i^fMTifiav yvoiGtfV aqunxai^ H. E. IV. 26. Of the writings of 
Apollinarius, he remarks : " Among the many works of Apolli- 
narius which are extant, the following have come to my knowl- 
edge," Tov AitoXXivaQiov noXXtav naga noXloig am^oiiavtav ra eig 
lifiag ild'ovta , Ibid. c. 27. Had Melito harboured any doubt 
respectmg the Revelation, Eusebius would certainly have 
mentioned the fact.^ This Melito was the person, who insti- 
tuted a very close examination relative to the canon of the Old 
Testament ; as we learn from Eusebius, loc. sup. cit. 

Praxeasy in the second century, adduces a passage of the 
Apocalypsie (I. 8.) in support of his Patripassianism ; althoi^h 
be was no longer a Montanist, when he published his heretical 
views relative to the doctrine of Christ's divinity ; for of him, 
Tertullian makes the remark,^ '^ prophetiam expulit et haeresin 
intulit," i. e. he cast out prophecy and brought in heresy. 

ApoHoniuSi (another writer in the latter part of the second 
century, against whom an entire book of the lost writings of 

1 Habemus et Joannis ecclesias alamnas. Nam etsi apocalypsin ejus 
Marcion respait ; ordo tamen episcoporum ad origfinem recensus, in Joan-^ 
saem stabit aactorem.'^ Advers. Marc. L. IV. c. 5« 

3 See Hag's Introd. pt. II p. 406. 
3 Advers. Praxeam, c. 1. 

14 
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Tertullian was directed/) also adduced proofs fix)m the Reve- 
lation of John, in his work agamst the Montanists. Eusebius 
says '? ^exQtiTtti Be xai fiagrvgiaig ano rtjg Jmavvov ^nOKalvxjf- 
€<»S, i.e. he made use of proofs taken from the Revelation of John.' 

, Tertullian himself* states objections against Montanism, 
which the catholic Christians derived from the book of Revela- 
tion ; and he replies to them by other passages from the same 
book. It was the practice of Tertullian, when writing against 
his opposers, to adduce passages only from such books as werd 
received as genuine by them. 

Jerome^ in his epistle to Dardanus, remarks that, contrary 
to the prevailing custom of the Greek church in that age, be 
received the Apocalypse ; veterum scriptorum auctoritatem se* 
quens, qui plerumque ejus abutuntur testimonib, non ut interdum 
de apocryphis facere solent, sed quasi canonicis et ecclesiasdcist 
i. e. following the authority of the ancient writers^ who indeed 
generally perverted its declarations, yet not by treating, it as 
they sometimes did the Apocrypha, but while regarding it as 
a canonical book received by the churches.^ 

IX. On the other hand, it cannot be proved, that the Apoc- 
alypse was disputed before the third century.^ 

Irenaeus"^ does not say, that those opposers of the Monta- 
nists, who disputed the continuance of the extraordinary gifts of 
the spirit in the church, and who rejected the Gospel of John, 
rejected also the Apocalypse ; but merely says : Evangelium 
Johannis et propheticum repellunt spiritum, propheticam gra- 
tiam repellunt ex ecclesia." Even in Book V. 26 fac, where 
he speaks so circumstantially of the Apocalypse, he adduces 
no objections of those who were termed Alogians, against it. 

1 Jerome, de viris illustribus, a. voce ApoUonius. 

2 Eccl. Hist. V. 18. 3 See Hug's Introd. Part. H. p. 496 &c. 

4 De pudicitia, c. 19. 5 See " Apology for the Revelation," i 3. 

6 See, " On the object of John," H 24, 25, 36, 34. p. 126 &c. 
'Adv. Haeres. III. c. 11. } 9. 
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When Dionysius, about the middle of the third century, 
says :^ riPig npo f}f*9iv 'ij-&tTfjxaa$ tijv ^noHaXvtpiv^ i. e. some 
before our day, have rejected the Revelation ; it does not by 
any means follow, that these fome lived so early as the second 
century. He uses the term nQoavtnuvaaTO^ when speaking of 
Nepos who lived in the third century. Dionysius undoubted- 
ly alluded to those Alogians, in the earlier part of the third cen- 
tury, who under the guidance of Caius, attributed the Apoca- 
lypse to Cerinthus.^ Hug* thmks, he aDuded to those his oppo- 
nents, whom Nepos drew together by his Chiliasm, dui[ing the 
beat of the contests in regard to the Apocalypse. 

It cannot be proved that the eighty fifth Apostolical Canon, 
which certainly doubted the genuineness of the Revelation, 
made its appearance prior to the fourth century ; at which 
time it must be conceded, many entertained such doubts.^ 

Moreover, Origen would not have classed the Apocaljrpse 
among the universaUy received books, nor would Eu^bius 
have left it optional to place it among the homologoumena, 
if any serious doubts had been entertained, in the catholic 
church, before their time, ccmceming its genuineness. See 
Illustrations 1, 2. 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

Even the open assailants of the Apocalypse do not deny^ that this 
book was believed to be genuine, from tht earliest times. 

None of the earlier or later opposers of this book, has as- 
sailed it with historical arguments ; nor been led to doubt it9 
genuineness, by the want of historical testimony in its favour. 

I. As the Alogians could not well have rejected the undis- 

1 Ettaeb, Hist. Eccles. VII. 26. 2 Euseb. H. E. VII. 24. 

3 Enseb. H. E. III. 28. comp. VII. 25. See also Eichhora, sup. dt. p* 
416 &c. ^ Introd. pi. 11. p. 410. 

5 See " ApoloffY for Revel." p. 57 &c. and " The Otject of John,'* p. 
126—133. 
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puted Gospel of John, for any other reason than this, that they 
wer^ unable to defend themselves against the Montanists, with* 
out discarding the book which contained the promises of tCe 
Paraclete and of extraordinary gifts of the spirit ;^ so it might 
naturally have been expected, that for similar reasons, they 
would also reject the Revelation of Jolm. According to the tes- 
timony of history,^ it appears that Caius first took this course, in 
his dispute against the Montanist Proclus,under the Roman Bish- 
op Zephyrinus. Eusebius says,^ that Caius attributed the Rev- 
elations, which were circulated under the liame of a great apos- 
tle, to Cerinthus, a vindicator of the personal reign of Christen 
earth.^ How easily might the Alogians, in the heat of contro- 
versy against the Montanists, have fallen upon the assertion, that 
the Revelation was not the production of John or of any 
other catholic christian, but of that heresiarch Cerinthus, before 
whom John is said to have fled from the bath ?^ Dionysius * 
specifies their objections to the Revelation : " They pass 
through the whole of this book from chapter to chapter, and 
€hew that there is neither sense nor connexion in it ; and they 
pronounce the superscription, which bears the name of John, to 
be spurious. They say, it cannot be called a Revelation, because 
it is in the highest degree obscure and uninteUigible, — aq,oi^(^ 
uai naj[H nixaXvft/nevtj tc|» ftjg ayvoiag naQanexaGfjiaTi,^ covered 

1 '' On the Object of John's Gospel," { 27. Compare the passag>e of 
Irenaeus above quoted, L. III. c. 11. (9. 

2 Euseb. H. E. 11. ^5. III. 28. VI. 20. 3 H. E. III. 28. 

4 See " On the Object of John's Gospel," p. 65 &c.— The opinion that 
Cains is speaking of the Apocalypse, is maintained by Schmidt, in his In- 
•trod. II. p. 14, and Eichhorn, sup. cit. p. 414. — Hug^ on the contrary, (Part 
II.p.419--421.) with Paulas, in Historia Cerinthi, P. I. (30, believes 
that Caius refers to a spurious Revelation current under the name of some 
celebrated apostle. He appeals to it as a fact, that neither Eusebius him- 
self, nor Jerome, nor Photius, mentions any unfavourable opinion entertain- 
ed by Caius relative to the Revelation. 

5 Apology for the Revelation, p. 121. 
« As quoted by Euseb. H. E. VII. 25. 
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by a strong and dense veil of ignorance ; — ^that Cerinthus wrote 
it himself, for one of the fundamental principles of his system 
is, the personal reign of Christ on earth." Had this antichili- 
astic Dionysius been acquainted with any historical objections, 
which were urged by these people against the Revelation, he 
would undoubtedly have stated them, as he was so desirous to 
detract from the authority of this book. 

Another internal proof, which the Alogians advanced against 
the genuineness of the Apocalypse, is still more insignificant. 
It is stated by Epiphanius, Haeres. 51.^ 

II. Dionysius himself questioned the genuineness of the 
Revelation, solely on the ground of mtemal evidence. See 111. 
4, of this section. 

ni. Finally : the later assailants of the Revelation likewise, 
were not induced by historical evidence to reject that book. 
It is historically certain, that the objections urged in the fourth 
century, were the obscurity of the book, and the Chiliastic views 
which it was supposed to contain.^ Epiphanius ascribes the 
doubts of his contemporaries, not to the ancient historical ac- 
counts, but to their embarrassment, when they attempted its 
explanation.^-^ With the conclusion, to which we are brought 
hj the discussion contained in this Illustration, Schmidt^ and 
Hug ® and Eichhorn ^ coincide. 

Supplementary note. 

On the internal evidence for and against the genuineaesss of the Apoc- 
alypse. 

On this subject the reader may consult Kleuker's " Full in- 
vestigation of the evidences for the genuineness and credibility 



1 " On the Object of John's Gospel," p. 72—76. '' Apolog. for the 
Revel." p. 93 &c. 9 a q^ the Object of John's Gospel," * 35. 

3 " Apolog. for Revel." p. 20. 4 Pt. II. } 166. 

5 Sup. cit. p. 408—416. 6 Sup, cit. ♦ 194. 
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of the original records of chrisdanity/'^ Hanlein's Introduction,* 
Griesinger's Introduction,^ and Eichhom's Introducticm.^ 

The principal internal evidences stated m these woAs, m 
favour of the genuineness of the Apocalypse, are the fdlowing: 
1. This book must have been written in the apostolical age; 
-^4)ecause, the description of the seven churches suj^ses an 
existing contest between Christianity and Judaism, and an qh 
pression of the Christians by the Jews ; conseqtientty k in- 
volves a historical fact, which occurred only in the apostofe 
age. It likewise contains no traces of the destruction <rf Je- 
rusalem, as a past event. 

2. The historical interest and physiological fidelity with 
which it is penned, militate against the suspicion of hs being 
supposititious. This is peculiarly applicable to the addresses 
to the angels of the seven churches, chap. I — ^III; in which 
the writer could not have had his eye on fictitious characters 
and circumstances. 

This argument holds good against the h}rpothesis, that the 
seven apocalyptical epistles are a mere poetic fiction. Eichhom, 
sup, cit p. 391,403. 

3. The apostle John here characterises hidiself : 

In chap. 1. 12, he professes to be John ; and declares that 
he was an eye-witness, and an ear-witness, of the history of Je- 
sus.^ 

In chap. I. 9, he professes to have been banished to the isle 
of Patmos, for bemg a minister of Christ ; and this is precisely 
what we are told concerning the apostle John, by the unani- 
mous tradition of the ancient church. 

4. The style of the Apocalypse resembles that of the G03- 

■ ■ I III II » ■ ! I III! II ■ ■ * ••• •• • ■■!■■»«— »—P—>—|.»i^^ 

1 Vol. I. p. 379—439. 2 Part. I. f 20. p.^ 196—211. 

3 p. 232—242. 4 Sup. cit. J 191, 196— 296, 

^ Eichhorn, sup. cit. 438. 
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>el and epistles of John, both in regard to the ideas and the 
>hraseologjr. The reader may consuh Schultze on the char- 
ictear and merits of John as a writer.^ 

The internal evidence against the Apocalypse, is derived 

1 . From the supposed obscurity and offensiveness of its con- 
tents, as well as from the doctrinal errors, contradictions &£c, 
Evhich some have imagined they could discover in it. This ob- 
jectioQ may be confronted by a correct explanation of the 
book, and by doctrinal arguments. 

2. From the difference between the Apocalypse and oth- 
er writings of John, in regard to matter and manner. But this 
diversity is accounted for, by the following considerations : 

The Aj>oca]ypse was written earlier, than the Gospel and 
^istles of John. It was composed during the reign of Claudi- 
us or Nero, according to the "Apology for the Revelation," 
§14. 

• Again, the difference in the nature of the subjects, neces- 
sarily led the writer to different methods of handling them. 

The book of Revelation is written in imitation of the He- 
iHrew prophets. — ^It is on this principle, that Eichhom ^ accounts 
for the author's prefixing his name to the book ; which is not 
the case with the Gospels an4 episdes. But in historical works 
also, it was not customary for the writer to prefix his name ; 
as the example of the other three Gospels evinces. The first 
epistle of John is rather a dissertation than a letter. 

Inferential remark on all the preceding lUustratiom of this 

paragraph. 

The discussion embraced in the five preceding Illustrations^ 

clearly evinces the inaccuracy of the statement of Kleuker,^ 

I Pablished Leipsic, 1803. p. 294 &c. See also Bachhorn, sup. cit. p. 
S76 &c. 442. a Sup. cit. p. 438. 

3 In his work " On the Origin and Object of the Revelation of John,^' 
published at Hamburg, 1800. 
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and which he presents as the result of an investigation of the 
testimony of antiquity : " That in the second and third centuries, 
no certain information could be found, respecting the author of 
the Apocalypse." 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

View of the evidence for the genuineness of the episUe to 

the Hebrews. 

The arguments, which prove the Epistle to the Hebrews to 
be a production of the Apostle Paul, are the following : 

I. The earliest writers of the Cheek churchy received the 
epistle to the Hebrews as a production of Paul. 

Jerome, a man of much erudition and extensive reading) 
appeals to the testimony of all ancient Greek writers, in the fol- 
lowing words, extracted from his letter to Dardanus, § 3 : "It 
is to be remarked, that this episde, which is addressed to the 
Hebrews, was received as a production of the aposde Paul not 
only by the oriental churches, but by all the Greek ecdesiasti' 
eal uniters ; although the greater part of us ascribe it either to 
Barnabas or Clemens :" and farther on : " Nevertheless I de- 
ceive it as genuine, not influenced by the prevailing opinion of 
the present day, but guided by the authority of the ancient 
writers."^ The word plerique, (plerique nostrorum,) must re- 
fer to christians in the Latin church; and not to Eastern chris- 
tians, with whom they are contrasted. See the Introduction to 
the epistle to the Hebrews, page 27, note.^ 

Eusebius, in his history, says : " The fourteen epistles of 
Paul are before the public, and well known ; but it should not 

1 '4Uud nostris dicendum est, banc epistolam, quae inscribitur ad Hebne- 
08, non solum ab ecclesiis orientiB,. sed ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis 
Graeci sermonis scriptoribus, quasi Pauli apostoli suscipi, licet plerique 
eam yel Barnabse, yel Clementis arbitrantur ;^^ aud farther on, ^' Nos earn 
suscipimus neqaaquam hujus temporis consuetudinem, sed veterum 
scriptorum auctoritatem sequentes.^^ 

s See also Hug^s Introd. p. 317, 319. 
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be forgotten, that some have rejected the epistle to the He- 
brews, alleging that it was not received by the church of 
Rome as a production of Paul."^ — ^Thus also Origen speaks® 
of persons who could not consistently admit the validity 
of arguments brought from the epistle to the Hebrews, if they 
followed the authority of those who rejected it, a^itowtcnv tijv 
ra^axoXtiv. — ^It does not follow, that the rtveg of Eusebius, were 
writers ; but even if they were, they did not appeal to older 
Greek writers, but dnly to the Romafi church.^ " ITiis word 
%weQ indicates merely an exception to the general opinion of the 
the Greeks, there being some who were influenced by respect or 
prepossession for the Romans : and this exception is itself a 
proof, that the Greek church at large acknowledged this epistle 
as a production of the apostle Paul, accordmg to the well known 
principle, exceptio firmat regulam."* " The fact, that the A- 
rians were the first in the^ Greek churches, whom history taxes 
with denying Paul to be the author of this episde, adds no or- 
dinary degree of weight to the declarations of Eusebius ; and 
recommends his character, as a historian whom no predilection 
for a party could betray into a departure from historical truth." 
Qrigen says : " It was not without cause, that the ancients 
regarded this as an episde of Paul."^ His own opinion was, 
that the ideas are those of Paul, though not the style. He 
therefore does not determine who the author was : t^^ (says he) 
ygatpag ri^y iniaxoXtiv^ to uXri^fQ S^eog oidev^ i. e. who it was 

^ Tov HavXov ngodfjXoi utM aaqieig ai Ssnaziaaageg {eniotoXa^') 
0T# ye/ifjv uvig ij'd'eTfjHaoi Ttjv ngog ifigaiovg^ ngog Tfjg^^Pofia&- 
Wf €itHXf]a&ag oig (itj TlavXov ovaav avttjv avttXiyea'&ac gnjaawTeg^ 
ov diKaiov ayvo€&v. £. H. III. 3. 

s £p. ad AfricanuxD, # 9. Comment, in Matt. 23: 37. 

3 Introd. to Heb. ( 2. comp. Hug. p. 317. 

4 Hug^. sup. cit. p. 320. 

^ ovH e&»fi oi agxf'fioi avdgeg tig JlavXov avri/y (taf/nfy vtiv 
(iHOToXfiv) nagadiSoiHaat. JBuseb. H. £• YI. 25* 

16 



that wrote this epbtle, God only knows. Had he been ao-. 
quainted with any testimony against the genuineness of diis 
epistle, he would not have failed to mention it«^ 

The hjrpotheses of Clemens of Alexandria and of Pantao^ 
nus, concerning tb's epistle, seem to presuppose the voice of 
history to be that Paul was its author. ^' The remark," says 
Hug,^ ^< was made in Alexandria, at an early day, that the style 
of the episde to the Hebrews was strikingly diverse from that 
of the other writings of Paul. But although this observatioii 
appeared to lead directly to the idea of a different autlK»r^ no 
one dared to deny that it was a production of this Apostle* So 
firm was their conviction of Paul's being its author, that appar- 
ently strong arguments to the contrary, could not shake their 
belief." Clemens Alexandrinus attempted to account for this 
difference between the style of this epistle, and that of the oth- 
er writings of Paul, by supposing that Paul wrote the epistle in 
Hebrew, and that it was translated into Greek by Luke, to 
whose Acts of the apostles its style bore much resemblance.' 
The same writer accounts for Paul's neglecting to give a sup^> 
scription to this epistle, by supposing it to be a measure of pre- 
caution, which the apostle adopted in order that the Jews might 
not be deterred from reading the epistle, by any thing repulsive 
in its commencement ; for the Jews were prejudiced against 
him as bemg an apostle of the Gentiles. Pantsnus attributes 
the omission to the modesty of Paul, which would not permit 
him, an apostle of the gentiles, to prefix his name to an epistle 
which was addressed to jfewish christians, who had heard th^ 
voice of the Savloxir himself.^ 

Stephanus Gobarus, in Photii Biblioth. Cod. 232, does indeed 
say ; '* Irenaeus and his abbreviator Hippoly tus, (who may both 

..■.■■-■■■■l — IIM ■!■ ■ !■■■ ■ !■■■■ ^1—^ I . I > ■ ■ ■ ■ » I I I * 

1 See the " Introd. to the Ep. to the Heb/' i 4. p. XVII— XXIII, and 
Tab. gfelehrte anteigeta, iHp, cit. p. 454 &c. S Sup. cit. ^, 318. 

3 Euseb. H. E. VI. 14. 4 Enseb. sttp. cit. 
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be classed with the writers of the Greek and oriental church,) de«- 
clare, that the epistle to the Hebrews is not a production of Paul." 
But Stephanus Gobarus and Photius are doubtless guilty of a 
historical blunder ; inferring that this epistle was rejected by 
Irenaeus and Hyppol)rtu8, because it is not quoted by them ; and 
dien statmg this their own inference, as if it were the express de- 
claratioQ of those writers. For in the same passage in which they 
attribute these declarations to Irenaeus and Hyppol}rtus, Stephanus 
is guilty of a similar error, and Photius of a much greater one.-^ 
It cannot well be supposed, that in some work now lost, Irenaeus 
denied the genuineness of this epistle ; for such a fact would not 
have escaped the notice of Eusebius, who was so careful to col- 
lect the opinions of the ancients relative to this episde. That Ire- 
naeus quotes the epistle to the Hebrews, in one of his works 
now lost, we learn from Eusebius;^ and the reason of his not 
citing it in his work against the gnostics, probably was, that the 
gnostics all rejected this epistle, which was so direcdy opposed to 
ikek system ; and Irenaeus determined to confront them with 
such books only, as they themselves acknowledged to be gen- 
uine.* Hug accounts for this circumstance from the connex- 
ion of Irenaeus with the occidental church, in which, on ac- 
count of the Montanists, the epistle to the Hebrews was used 
with cautious reluctance, even at that early day.' 

It cannot be proved, that the translation of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, contained in the ancient S)rriac version, the peschito, 
was made at a later date than that of the other books ; and 
hence, it cannot be inferred from this version, that the episde td 
the Hebrews was long doubted, and received into the canon On- 
ly at a later day.^ 

n. The contrary opinion of the Ladn church, which, as we 

1 Hist. Ecd. V. 26. « See " Introd. to Heb." * 3. 

3 Hu*. sup. cit. 321 &c. 

jf See ^^ Introd. to Heb.^^ ( 13. Comp. Hugh Introd. pt. L i 66. p. 301 
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learn from Jerome, ascribed it to Barnabas ^ or Clemens, though 
old, is nevertheless unfounded. 

The antiquity of this opinion is evinced by these two coor 
siderations : first ; It can be proved fi-om Tertullian and Epi- 
phanius, that the epistle to the Hebrews was not in Marcion's 
canon ; yet Tertullian no where reproaches Marcion for diis 
omission. Secondly ; Tertullian himself utters the following 
language relative to this book : " The doctrines of the apostles 
should be the principal source of instruction and direction, to 
one who is to preside over the church of God. I will howev^ 
adduce the additional testimony of one of the companions of 
the apostles. For we have the epistle of Barnabas to the JETe- 
brewsy a man of so great authority, that Paul places him on an 
equality with himself, in point of abstinence, 1 Cor. 9: 6. And 
the epistle of Barnabas is certainly more used in the churches, 
than that apocr)rphal Shepherd of aduherers."* — ^The passage 
Heb. 6: 1 &c. is then adduced. ^ 

It is probable, that the Latin church held this epistle in high- 
er estimation, in more ancient times, than they did m the days 
of Tertullian. The epistle which Clemens wrote firom Rome, 
in the name of the Roman church, to the Corinthians, and 
which was universally acknowledged as genuine ; contained a 
great number of quotations from the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Eusebius says : " Clemens, in the universally received epistle, 
which he wrote in the name of the Roman church to the church 

1 The supposition that Barnabas was author of the epistle to the He- 
brews, has been advocated of late by Schmidt, in his Introduction to N. 
Test, part I. p. 289 &c. 

S Disciplina apostolorum proprie quidem instmit ac determinatprincipa- 
liter sanctitatis omnis erga templum Dei antistitem. -^ Volo tamen ex re- 
dundantia alicujus etiam comitis apostolorum testimonium superducere.— 
£xtat enim et Bamabae tittdtu ad Hebraeos^ adeo satis auctoritatis Turo, 
ut qaem Paulus juxta se constituent in abstinentis tenore, 1 Cor. 9: 6. 
Et utique receptior apud ecclesias Epistola Barnabae illo apocrypho Pat- 
tore moechorum. Tertul. de Pudicitia, c. 20. 

3 See " Introd. to Epistle to Hebrews," f 5. 
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of the Corinthians, has taken many ideas from the epistle to 
like Hebrews; nay he even quotes passages verbatim, thus 
clearly evincmg that this epistle is not a new production."^ It 
can scarcely be supposed, that Clemens, in addressing a church 
in the name of another whole church, would have quoted so 
maeh from the epistle to the Hebrews, if it were then regarded 
merely as an epistle of Barnabas.* 

Moreover, it is no improbable supposition, that the opinion 
adopted by the Latin church, (viz. that the epistle to the He- 
brews was written by Barnabas,) was brought into circulation 
by Marcion. He was excommunicated by his father, the bish- 
op of Pontus, who refused to restore him to membership in 
the church, and probably appealed to Hebrews 6: 4 &c. in 
justification of his conduct. These circumstances may well 
accouat for the enmity of Marcion against this book. He was 
unwilling it should pass for an epistle of Paul ; and in order to 
give plausibility to his opposition, in the minds of persons resi- 
dent in a country where authentic information was circulated 
relative to this epistle of Paul, which was du*ected to Galatia, 
in the idcinity of Pontus ; he ascribed the epistle to Barnabas, 
the colleague of Paul, at the same time urging the circumstance 
that the name of Paul is not prefixed to it. In the view of 
Marcion, this epistle lost aU its authority by being regarded as 
a production of Barnabas ; for Barnabas, according to Gala- 
tians 2: 13, was one of that company of Peter, which tempo- 
rised with the Jews, he was one of those protectoribus Judseismi, 
who were so odious to Marcion. From Pontus he travelled 
to Rcxne : . and if he concealed his heretical notions for a 

* *0 xXijfifjvg ev ry apfufioXoytlfjiepi^ nciQa naa^v {tniotoXfi^) i^v 
£9C ngoamTtov xtig ^wf*aMov sunXtjaMg rti uogtvO'imv d^tnmtaoa' 
zo^ r^g ngog ipgawvg nokla votjfjiaTa nciQad'Hg^ i^dtj de nai av^ 
ToXi^ei ^riTOtg r^aip i^ avrt^g xgriaafievog (raqoforara naQiiCxii'' 
oiv^ OTi fAfi vBOv vnagx^^ ^o avyygafifjicc. Euseb. H. E. UI. 38. 

2 See " Introd. to Ep. to the Heb." * 6. 
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time, bis siaifif at dnt the cpnde to the BcbPLWi W9f % pn^ 
dbctioa of Bunabas; iniigiht BtfimBf ktie beoi credbrf; u 
he had cone from the cuuutij to vlach die c|Hide to dbe Hfr 
hiewsy or Galaui Jeirish <>l»S^jM>t^ vas dnctod, aad aa ia 
oftfaeaposlle was Bot prefixed to k. Tib opauoB of 



JuioQDf BotnahaUBdng ns pohfic heresy", wtiffitt ans *ftBic 
been retaned in the LaiBi dnreh; eapfariaBy asaarenl odbs 
CMLunuiancea wcve calcidaied to cherish it, anch as ike le- 
BBvk nnde ia the GredL cfauich, dnt its atjie dUared anB 
that of die other c|Bdes of Fud. This aappKUon is niaadia 
lanbafaiSnr fafjr a fcacBKut of the aacfaor of 

pobnsned ur JnnaonaSi 

ad LanfrcKOs (Laodknacs) ac cpittoia, lit 
ad AJexandriaos. P^di noobe Sett, ad hoesa IfareioH," 
L e. there is ako an cfiirie to the Laoficeans^ and aanifaer la 
die AlexaBdnais, fafaficated andcr die name of PMi B 
to 5U|]fartdieha»rof Mareaon. The Laiia dnreh 
Inked dastem e|n'sllfft' of nnl as anfispalaUr gieanaae; tno 
oihen^ nanMirdie cficde to the Laodircnas and Aat to Ae 
Hebrews, thej ccaamanhr legaid ed as sparioa^ or at knst as of 
dndK&i sno^eness.^ 3fai^ dU not fafarine » cpede to 
die Laodkeaas ; bat i^ he was kd b«^ CqIkmsl 4: iC^ to giveto 
Ae episde to die Efiii iaa the name of Episdetothe 

the ipiniuMK- e|Ksde to Aie E«aodfeean 

ipfuared* ariSi. b^ BECnke* utinMd to 
pre bahb r gaiar with rggard to the Cfesdetothe 
in Ae fiwaMBt abovv cia^L Ae «w^ "^epistoh ad 
nc^'^ are petfaapg tynrihat todie pb taw *^<piisKikni 
r ixr the episdie to the Ifcb i e ^ ^ ara$ vricaen s Gkedk^ 
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these the Alexandrians were the most celebrated. The author 
of that fragment erroneously ascribed this episde to the Alex- 
andrians or Hebrews to Marcion, because he had given to it 
the new superscription '* Bamabae titulus.'' Although the 
whole e|nstle id directly opposed to the system of Marcion, that 
greift enemy of Judaism ; still such a mistake is not improbable 
in a man, who was as little acquainted with Marcion's system, 
as with that of other heretics against whom he contends, and 
who was opposed to the epistle to the Hebrews on account of 
the palkage <^« 4: 6 8cc. which seemed to favour the rigid 
discipline of the Montanists*^ 

Hug, in his Introduction,^ represents and explains the fact, 
that the Latin church denied the epistle to the Hebrews to be 
a production of Paul, in the following manner : 

The occidental church was kept actively employed by the 
Montatiists. In vindication of their tenet, that those guilty of 
grievdud transgressions i^ould be irrevocably cut off from the 
church, they relied especially on Hebrews 6: 4, 5 ; as we learn 
from Tertullian ' and Jerome.^ And hence, the ministers of 
the Latin church made cautious and spaiing use of this epistle. 
Not b)Qg probably after the death of Irenaeus, the presb}rter 
Caius assumed the tone of clamourous opposition against this 
^isde, in a work which he published against the Montanists.^ 
And from that time, this opinion was adopted by the greater 
part of the Latin church. Even the Montanists themselves re- 
ceded from their original position on this subject, and in their 
polemical works, received this epistle only as far as its authority 

1 tSee ^^ Introduction to £p. to the Heb." i 7. Schmidt, in his Introdt 
pt. I. p. 884, remarks : ^^ Perhaps the author confounded Marcion with some 
other heretic. Or Perhs4>s he did not wish to state, that the epistle was 
wHtten in the name of Paul, in vindication of Mar<:iOB, but rather in op- 
poftitloh to him.'*^ 

ft Sup. cit. p« 321 — 32d. 3 De pudicitia, cap. 20. 

4 Adv. JoVuftian. L. 11. u. 3. » Easeb. H. B. VL 20. 
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was acknowledged by their opponents, namely as a productbi 
of an apostolical teacher, Baraabas or Clemens bc.^ Abbu 
forty years after Caius' attack, arose the Novatians, who, a 
we learn from Jerome, Augustine, Epiphanius, Theod(n| 
and others, alsO' used the passage Hebrews 6: 4, 5, as the prm 
cipal defence of their tenets. While the Greeks were f|lD 
spectators of the contest, and evaded the argument from Heb 
vi. by their interpretations ; the Latin churches were led bg 
the pressure of circumstances to deny the authority of th< 
book, whose contents they were unable to refute. But tin 
Latin churches had no ecclesiastical tradition, no autbori^ o 
earlier churches, to which they could appeal ; the whole con 
troversy proceeded on the ground of internal evidence. It vm 
f6r this reason, that Jerome and Augustine could not adopt du 
opinion of the church to which they belonged ; because fbe) 
were convinced of the contrary by the testimony of the ancients 
And their influence tended to give, at a subsequent day, a dif 
fcFcnt turn to the opinion of the Latm church. 

n. The author of the second epistle of Peter, bears witness 
that Paul was the author of the epistle to the Hebrew3* 

The passage 2 Peter 3: 15* "As our beloved brother Pau 
also — ^hath written unto you," is best explained as referring tc 
the epistle to the Hebrews. The sentiment which immediate!} 
precedes these words, and concerning which the reader is re- 
mmded of what Paul had written, namely : " And account thai 
the long-suffering of our Lord is salvation,"^ is no where ex- 

1 TertuUian is an example, De Pudicitia, c. 20. 

^ Ttjv Tov xvoiov i^fioiv uaxqodvfjiiccvy aoDTtj^iav i^yHa&ej i. e. 
believe that the delay of our LorcTs coming will enhance our salTatioai. 
The passag^e in Hebrews, to which Peter is supposed to refer, is : JKa& 01^ 

enayyeX^av' tov d'eov ne^c ijfjiMv k^httov ti uQofiXixlfcifUPOv^ Um 
(ifj X^q^ ijfttov TSlHcad'Mai' which is properly rendered thus : but all 
these did not receive that which was promised, althoug^h they acquired a 
good report by their faith ; for God intended something better for us, 
namely that they should not attain the crown before us. S. 
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pressly found except in Hebrews 11: 39, 40. The patient ex- 
pectation of the great change, which shall occur at die coming of 
our Lord, and which is spoken of in 2 Pet. m, is no where sopres- 
lingty urged as in the epistle to the Hebrews, 10: 35 8z;c. 3: 6, 
^4. 12: 1 — 12. Nor is the exhortation to godliness any where 
sa expressly connected with the promise of a great change, 
which heaven and earth are to experience,^ as in the epistle to 
die Hebrews, 12: 25— *-28,^ which according to the ancient ac- 
counts, was ascribed to the apostle Paul. Why, therefore, should 
we have recourse to the forced supposition, that Paul may havQ 
written another epistle which is unknown to us, hut which con- 
tained a discussion of this subject ? — As to the genuineness of 
this text, and indeed of the whole epistle of Peter, no valid ob- 
jection can be urged. The text has a multitude of concurrent 
'witnesses in its favour, and the genuineness of the whole epistie 
is established by satisfactory evidence. But even if this epistie 
were not written by Peter, it must have been published as early 
as the beginning of tiie second century ; so that on this suppo- 
sitions it proves that the epistle to the Hebrews was believed at 

^ ■■■ ■ ■■■■■.■ ■!■■■■ .1 II ■ ■ I !»■» 

12Pet.3: lU 

s ThiB paasa^, BXsiUTi /ifi — Hat ivXafieiuQ^ b translated in the 
following^ manner, by the learned and pious Dr Storr, in his ezceUent 
Commentary on the epispe to the Hebrews : ^y See that ye refuse not to 
hear him who is now speakings : for as those could not escape punishment, 
who refused to listen to the divine messag^es of the teacher on earth ; much 
less can we escape^ if we turn away from that heavenly teacher whose 
voice then shook the earth, but who hath now given this promise, '^ yet 
once more I will shake not only the earth, but also the heaven. The 
words ^^ yet once more'^ indicate a chang-e of that which is unstable, and 
which is so constituted that it awaits a permanent state. Therefore, as 
we have reason to expect a permanent kingdom, let us be thankful, and 
thus serve God in an acceptable manner, with reverence and fear.^^ This 
TenioD is supported by the best philological grounds, and nothing more is 
necessary than a recurrence to the original, and an exegetical investiga- 
tion of the context, to show to the critical scholar its great superiority to 
the cammoa English version. S. 

16 
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the commencement of the second century, to be an epistle of 
Paul to Asia Minor .^ 

IV. This same passage, 2 Pet. 3:15, affords another argu- 
ment of an inferential nature, for the genuineness of the epistle 
to the Hebrews ; as it accounts for some circumstances in the 
epistle itself, which might otherwise be regarded as internal ob- 
jections to Paul's being its author. 

As the second epistle of Peter was addressed to the same 
churches as the first,^ namely to those in Pontus, Galatia, Asia 
and Bithynia ; and as Peter says that his brother Paul wrote 
also to them, vfitv ; it follows that the epistle to the Hebrews 
must have been addressed to at least one of the churches above 
named : the word vfiiv^ 2 Peter 3: 15, does not necessarilj 
include all the readers of these epistles of Peter. 

Now the most probable opinion is, that it was addressed to 
the Hebrew or Jewish christians in Galatia. And if the ejnsde 
to the " Hebrews" or Jewish christians in Galatia, was sent with 
that to the " Galatians" or Gentile christians in Galatia ; this will 
explain why Paul, contrary to his general custom, wrote an 
epistle exclusively for the Hebrew members of a church, which 
was composed of both Jewish and Gentile converts ; for accord- 
ing to this supposition, each class of members received an epis- 
tle addressed particularly to itself. 

The same supposition will also account for Paul's not pre- 
fixing his^name to the episde to the Hebrews ; for it was sent 
together with that to the Galatians, which contained his name, into 
the same section of die country and to the same churches. The 
general scope of both episdes points to Jewish persecutors, and 
Judaizing false teachers ; both treat of persecution and of Jew- 
ish seducers. Gal. 1: 7 — 9. 4: 17. comp. Heb. 13:9. 12:15 
&c.— Gal. 3: 4. 4: 29. comp. Heb. lOi 32 &c. 12: 1 — 4. 13: 

1 See Storr's " Introd. to Ep. to Hebrews," « 8, 10. Tubing^, gel. Anzei- 
gren, 1791, p. 457 &c. » 2 Pet. 3: 1. 
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13. ' See the Introduction to Storr's Comm. on the Hebrews, 
p. LVni — LXIX. The similarity of ideas in the HI. and IV. 
chapters of the epistle to the Galatians with those of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, is illustrated in the '^ Programma de Consensu 
epistolarum Pauli ad Hebraeos et Galatas, p. 7 — 16. A re- 
markable fact, in confirmation of the opinion that the epistle to 
the Gralatians and that to the Hebrews belong together, is found 
in the division of the most ancient Vatican manuscript of the 
New Testament, Cod. 1209. In this manuscript,, all the sec- 
tions of the epistles of Paul are numbered. The last section 
of the epistle to the Galatians, is numbered LIX ; and the 
sections of the epistle to the Hebrews are marked with the next 
succeeding numbers, LX — LXX ; although in that manuscript, 
the epistle to the Hebrews does not follow immediately after 
that to the Galatians, but is placed last. Now the person who 
made that transcript, must have found those numbers in the 
manuscript from which he copied ; for if he had made them 
liimself, he would have placed the epistle to the Hebrews 
next to that to the Galatians, (as it comes next in the order of 
the numbers), and would not have placed there the epistle to the 
~£phesians, which begins with LXX.^ 

V. The contents and style of this epistle, not only contain 
no evidence against its genuineness, but really afford some 
proof that it is a production of Paul.® 

1. The salutation from the Jewish christians who had been 
driven out of Italy, Heb. 13: 24, and the mention of Timothy 
as his fellow traveller, 13:23, are very applicable to Paul. — 
Many have supposed that the words, vno rtov ccKOvaavzojv eig 
iffiaff ipffimtad^^ [was confirmed unto us by them that heard 
ftm], seem to point out the writer as a disciple of the apostles ; 
but his using the first person Vf^€tg, instead of the second, may 

1 8«e the Programma, sup. cit. p. 16 — 18. 

^ See Storr's Introd. to Comm. on Heb. $ 10. and Hng, sup. cit. i 130, 
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woll be conifidered an instance of that vay comnKm figure cf 
if|»0(9ch| called mpuHO$pmaig^ u e. ammittmea^um. 

2. Not only does the general scope of this episde teed to 
tlie NHtno point, on which Paul lays so much stress in his other 
cipiNtleNi namely tliat we are justified and obtain sahalkm odjy 
through JosuN Christ, and that the Mosaic institutions canaot 
oflbrt tiiis object ; but there are also various propositkxn ia tUi 
DpiNtle, which are found in the other writings of PauL^ And 
I{i*rKer, in his Uissertation entitled ** The epistle to the He* 
hh«wii, a iKiniily/* finds so great a similarity between the epis- 
iln to till) Hebrews and Paul's discourse, Acts 13: 1&— 41, thai 
hv. Imlirvcs this discoiu^e might be regarded as an extract firom 
llml opintlo, or vice versa, tliat epistle a commentiiy oo thisdis* 
voun»r.* 

;). Warmth and energy of expression characterise this 



tl«>i as lliey do \\\c undisputed productions of Paul. HdHrt- 
UmM of v>vor)' kind alKHind in it, as in his other epistles. And 
IiiiaI^S it otwtain^ |mrticular expressions, phrases and coBoc»- 
liiM^si \\( WKvnis \x*liich are either peculiar to Paul, or are 
fitHjuout in hi« writiugs«^ 

It i:( admiittn) thai the it^asoning in this episde, is 
^ >Kith mxioh tuiHf cinrums)icctkin and minufteBess, don if 
Mmial in tW t^hcr opi^)e$ of Paul. But ?rhy should das be » 
^^hjfViitM^ n^ it:^ Pauline ividn« when the wriie 
II.S A^ ! I Ssir/ that He aimed lo de^^elop everr 



«(« <u« «^ 44iL « Minn^lMtt«Mtt. S. i* AaBk< 
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On the sidiject of this Olustradoii, the reader is referred 
to the '* Introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews," Tiibingen, 
1789.^— The Programma, de Consensu epistolarum Pauli ad 
Hebraeos et Galatas, Tiibingen, 1791, and the Review of" Zieg- 
ler's Complete Introduction to the epistle to the Hebrews," 
Gotdng. 1791, m the.Tiibing. Gelehrt. Anzeigen, Nos. 57, 
68, for 1791. — Kleuker's " Full Investigation of the grounds," 
&c. pt, I. p. 294 — 314. " On the Origin and Object of the 
apostolical Epistles," p. 174 — ^222. Hanlein's Introd. pt. I. 
§ 16. Griesmger's Introd. p. 186 fcc. — ^nd especiaDy Hug's 
learned and acute vindication of the genuineness of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, in his " Introd. to the New Test." pt. 11, § 
12e— 134. 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

View ofihe evidence which emihces the genuineness of the 
other disputed books, namely the second and third epistles 
of John J the second epistle of Peter,' the epistle of James 
und that cfJude. 

General remarks. 

The following works contain general remarks on the anti- 
iegoiaeaa, and on the circumstances which occasioned ^doubts 
^ooDCermng them : Weber's *^ Contributions to the history of the 
Hem Testament canon;"* Hanlein's "Introduction to the New 
Testanent ;"^and Griesinger's " Introd. to the books of the New 
"Covenant."* The result of their incpiirtes is, that various ac- 
<»dental causes may be assigned, which either actually did oc- 
ea»oa, c^ at least might have occasioned the doubts which ex- 
isted concerning these books, without diminishing at all our con- 
viction of thor genuineness. Not one of these books can be 
proved to be i^urious. And when all the evidence for and 



t^i 



1 The latest and an improved edition of this most valuable work of Pr 
^•rr, was published at Tubingen in 1809. S. 

9 No. V. p. 158—177. 3 Pt, I. p, 109—115. 4 P. 5, 6. 
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against these books, both interaal and external, is fairly weigh- 
ed, the preponderance is always in their favour. 

Particular remarks on the genuineness of each book. 

I. The second epistle of Peter. This book was first placed 
among the disputed writings of the New Testament, by Origen.^ 
It is natural to suppose, that if, from mcidental causes, the se- 

^cond epistle of Peter did not become known so early as the 
first ; some churches, which for a length of time had been ac- 
customed to read but one epistle of Peter, might hesitate to re- 
ceive another. Suspicion might also have arisen against the 
genuineness of this epistle, from the fact that it was brought 
irom Asia Minor, the abode of the Montanists, who were ac- 
cused ^ of a disposition to fabricate new writings ; more espe- 
cially may this have been the case, as the passage 2 Pet. 2:20, 
could be urged in vindication of the rigor of the Montanistic dis- 
cipline. Or the departure of the christians in Asia Minor fix)m 
the customary method of celebrating the Easter solemnities, may 
have produced in the eastern and western Christians an indis- 
position to receive this book.^ 

The genuineness of the second epistle of Peter is vindicat- 
ed in the following works : Nietzsche : Epistola Petri posterior 
auctori suo imprimis contra Grotium vindicata atque asserta. 
LipsiaB, 1785. Moms : Praelectiones in Jacobi et Petri epistolas, 
p. 214 8tc. Pott: Epist. cathol. Vol. II. p. 163 &c. Com- 
mentatio, qua genuina secundae Petri epistol© origo denuo.de- 
fenditur. Tiib. 1806. Dahl : Commentatio exegetico-critica de 
avd^ivTHf epistolarum Petrinae posterioris atque Judae. Rostoch* 
1807. sect. I — V. and Hug's Introduction, pt. 11. p. 391 &;c. 

II. The second and third epistles of John. A striking simi- 
larity exists between these and the first epistle of John. And 

1 Euseb. H. E. VI. 25. 2 Euseb. H. E. VI, 20. 

3 See ** Introd. to Epistle to the Hebrews," i 10. 
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die third epistle, which b addressed to Gaius, expressly refers 
(v. 9) to a communicatioD addressed to the church of which 
Gaius was a member. Both these epistles were, doubtless, 
mere addresses, sent to two members of different churches, 
along with his Grospel and first epistle, which they were to pub- 
lish in their respective churches. Now if, as may be supposed, 
the Grospel and first epistle of John were sent to various other 
churches, unaccompanied by these two addresses to individual 
persons ; this will show why the two smaller epistles were want- 
ing in spme transcripts, and also account for doubts being en- 
tertained of their genuineness, in places where they were un- 
known until a later date* But it is evident from Irenaeus,^ that 
m some copies, one or other of the smaller epistles was con- 
nected with the larger one ; for that writer quotes passages firom 
both the first and second epistles, as if taken from one and the 
same epistle. See " On the Object of the Gospel History and 
Epistles of John/'* Hug's Introduction,^ and Eichhom's Introd. 
to N. Test.* 

in. The epistle of James. The great antiquity of this epis- 
tle is evinced by the following considerations : — ^first, it was re- 
ceived, with the homologoumena, into the old Syriac version : 
■ — Secondly, ideas and phrases are borrowed firom it by Hermas 
in his Pastor, as has been proved by Semler.* The high an- 
tiquity of Pastor, may be inferred from the declaration of Euse- 
bitis, that it was regarded as the production of the Hermas men- 
ticMied Rom. 16: 14, and was used by some of the most ancient 
"^writers, tmv naUoxanav avyygaipifav. He himself mentions the 
I^aslor of Hermas immediately afi;er the writings of the apos- 
tles, and before thoi$e of Justin and Ignatius :® — And thirdly, 

1 Contr. Haer. Lib. 3. cap. 16. « 5. 8. 9 « 78 &c. p. 408 &c. . 

3 Part II. p. 342—347. 4 Vol. II. p. 320—327, 329 &c. 

^ Prolegomena in Epistolam Jacobi, p. 14. compare Hug^, pt.II. p.364 &c. 
« Euseb. E. H. III. 3. and V. 8. 
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reference is bad to this epistle even in the first epistle of Peter. 
It is probable from several passages, that either James had the 
first epistle of Peter before him, or Peter that of James. Cora* 
pare James 4: 10, with 1 Pet. 5: 6, James 1: 2-— 4 with 1 Pet. 
1 : 6, 7. James 1 : 18—21, with 1 Pet. 1 : 3,21,22, 2: 1, 2. 
This becomes the more probable, if both epistles were directed 
to the same churches, as may be supposed fi*om the fact that 
both were du'ectedto the ^«tt<r7to()a, or 'dispersed,'' James 1:1. 

1 Pet. 1:1; and especially if, as is probable, the passage Jamesi 
4: 6 is borrowed from Paul's episde to the Qalatians (V. 17, 19 
— ^21,) a body of people who are expressly mentioned m the 
address of the first epistle of Peter. Now if one did borrow 
from the other, it is probable that James was the earlier writer. 
For, it is admitted that he died several years before Peter ; and 
Peter probably wrote his second epistle shortly after the first, 
(as may be inferred firom the word fjdfi now, or so seen 2 Pet. 
3: 1,) and consequently wrote both not long before his death, 

2 Pet. 1: 14. In regard, however, to James 4: 10, the context 
renders it probable, that James had Job 22 : 29, and not the 
first epistle of Peter, in view.* 

That this epistle was written by James the son oi AljAeus, 
called James the younger, is proved in the Dissertation on the- 
epistle of James, in Opuscula Academica,^ by the following in- - 
ternal arguments : 

1 . The epistle of James presupposes an acquaintance, not only ' 
with Paul's doctrine of dixaimatg (justification), but also with m 
the epistles to the Romans and Galatians. But this cannot ap- " 
ply to the older James, the brother of John ; for he had long 
before been put to death by Herod, Acts 12:2. 

2. Such acquaintance with the doctrines of Paul, is perfect- 

1 See Dissertatio de catholicarum epistolarum occasione et consilio, 
not. 42. Dissertatio in epistolam Jacobi, not. 150, 148, 136. Copip. Hug'. 
sup. cit. p. 378 &c. 9 Vol. II. p. I — 4. 
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ly applicable to the James, whom Paul saw twice at Jerusalem 
(Gral. 1: 19. 2: 9.), who delivered the address to the christian 
assembly at Jerusalem (Acts 15: 13 &;c.), and probably also 
wrote the letter mentioned in the subsequent verses, 22 he. 
This James is called (Gal. 1: 19) adik<pog nvgiov^ " the Lord's 
brother :" and not only is he placed on an equality with the 
aposdes, (Gal. 2: 9, laKw^og nai Ktiq>aQ na^ Jtaavvtig^ oi do- 
MOuvTfg 0Tvlo& «M^o#,^< James and Cephas and John who seem<^ 
ed to be pillars,") but he is expressly spoken of as belonging to 
the number of the iqx)stles,^ Gral. 1: 19. Acts 9; 27. 

IV. 2^ epistle ofJude. This epistle was expressly as- 
cribed to Jude by TertuUian,^ in these words : (scriptura) E- 
Doch apud Judam Apostolum testimonium possidet, i. e. the 
(apocrjrphal book) of Enoch has the testimony of the apostle 
Jude in its favour; and also by Origen, in his work De 
principib.^ 

Inferential proof in fayoor of 2 Peter and James. 

The epistle of Jude, which was used by the author of the 
bodk of Enoch, (a spurious work, which according to the tes- 
tunony of ancient writers^ was in the hands of the Christians as 
early as the second century and beginning of the third,) confirms 
^he early existence of the second epistle of Peter, and the gen- 
vjineness of the epistle of James. That the epistle of Jude was 
mjised by the author of the book of Enoch, needs no proof. It 
lias been shown,^ that the fabrication of this book was occasion- 
ed by the epistle of Jude. In the few fragments of it, pre- 
served by Fabricius in his Pseudepigrapha N. T. there are tra- 
ces of its being derived irom a Christian. It contains a circum- 

1 Compare, Spicilegiam observationom in epistolam Jacobi catholicam. 
IHib. 1806, and Hug^s Introduction, pt. II. p. 354—361; 

? De Habitu muliebri, c. 3. 3 Lib. HI. c. 2. i 1. 

.. ^ ^ the Dissertation de catholicarom epistolamm occasione et consi- 
iio, p. 34, 5 Dissert, sup. cit. p. 39 &c. 

17 
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stantial account of the faD of the wicked angels, framed in ac- 
cordance with the Alexandrian version of Gen. 6:2; but why 
this should be introduced in a history of Enoch, cannot be ac- 
counted for, except by the supposition that the author was led 
to it by the sixth verse of Jude, and so must have had this epis- 
tle before him.^ 

The writer of the epistle of Jude, copied from the second of 
Peter, which proves the antiquity of that book. A comparison of 
Jude, V. 4 &c. with 2 Pet. 2: 1 &c. renders it very highly prob- 
able, that the author of one of these epistles had the other epis- 
tle before him. Now Jude first presents to his hearers, (v. 6,) 
the ancient people of God, the people of Israel, as an example 
for their warning ; and then afterwards, contrary to the order 
of times, comes to the examples of the fallen angels (v. 6,) 
and of Sodom and Gomorrah (v. 7.) In the same manner, 
Peter, in the parallel passage, 2 Pet. 2:1, commences with 
the words : " there were false prophets among the people," and 
afterwards brings in the example of the fallen angels, ^and of 
the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah (v. 4 &c). And Pe- 
ter had a natural inducement, in the context, to make a transi- 
tion to the false prophets among the people of Israel, becaiuse 
he had immediately before, in 1: 19 — ^21, spoken of the true 
prophets of the Jewish nation. But on the contrary, in the 
epistle of Jude, no reason can be discovered for reversing the 
order of time and commencing with the people of Israel. 
There is therefore reason to believe, that Jude was led to 
iadopt this order by having his eye on the first epistle of Peter 5 
and not that the latter copied it from the former. The object 
of Jude's epistle probably was, by a repetition of the admoni- 

1 On the subject of the book of Enoch, see Vog^el, in Gabler's Theolog- 
ical Journal, for 1803, p. 320 &c. Hug, p. 401 &c. and on the passage 
Jude y. 14 &c. See Hanlein: Epistola Judae Graece, commentario critico 
ct annotatione perpetua iUustrata. Ed. 2. Eriang. 1805. p. 148 &c. 
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tions contamed in the second episde of Peter, to impress more 
deeply upon the readers of that epistle, the dying exhortation 
of Peter himself, 2 Pet. 1: 14, 15.^ In the " Commentatio, qua 
genuina secundae Petri epi^tolae origo defenditur,"^ and espe- 
cially in DahPs Comment, de avd^evria epistolae 11 Petri atque 
Judae,^ is a discussion of the evidence arising from a com- 
parison of the parallel passages fai second Peter and Jude, 
and particularly from the greater perspicuity of Jude's lan- 
guage, in favour of the position that the author of Jude's episde 
had the second epistle of Peter before him. The contrary 
opinion is advocated by Hug, in his Introduction.* 

The episde of Jude confirms the genuineness of James' epis- 
tle. By subjoming to his name (Jude, v. 1.) aiiXqiog /axw/Jov, 
** the brother of James," he probably intended to call the atten- 
tion of his readers to the episde which they had received from 
his brother James, who was now no more. For since his 
readers must have known from whom they had received this 
episde, it cannot well be supposed diat he added these words 
merely to make himself known to them, or to distinguish him- 
self from others of the same name. — ^The episdes of James and 
Jude must have been addressed to the same persons ; if both 
were intended for the readers of the episdes of Peter : vide 
m and IV, in this illustration. 

On the genuineness of the episde of Jude, the reader may 
consult Hanlein's Comment, in epbtolam Judae, Sect. 1,^1. 
and Hug, sup. cit. p. 163 &x^. The principal objections against 
its genuineness are adduced in Dahl's Conmient. p. 79 — 82| 
and answered in the Tiibing. gelehrt. Auzeigen, for 1808. No. 
32, p. 264 &c. 

1 See the dissert, sup. cit. p. 47 &c. 3 p. 18 &c. Tubing^en, 1806. 
3 Sect II. p. 25 &c. 4 P. 388 kc. 
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TH£ IKTEGRITT OF THE BOOKS OT TKB NEW TESTAMEKT. 

That the writiiigs^ whose genoiiieneM has been 
proved in § 2^ 3, have been transmitted to ns with- 
out any alteration prejudicial to their intq^ty ; is 
proved by the exact coincidence of our text with 
all the temscripts which - men have been able to 
cdlect of all ages and countries^ with the many and 
large extracts from the New' Testament foimd in 
the writings of the christian Fathers, with the Com- 
mentaries on the books of the New Testament^ and 
finally with the different translaticms which have 
been made of the New Testameni(l) The various 
readings of the New Testament text, are so &r 
from invalidating these proofs, that they actuaDy 
corroborate them.(2) Nor have we any reasm to 
fear, that some of the books may have reached us 
only through the medium of a Greek translatioii, 
which is materiaUy diverse frtMn die original text 
For the hypothesis, that the Gospel of Mark was 
originaUy written in Latin, is a figment of later 
date.(3) The conjecture^ that the enistle to the He- 
brews was originally wiitten in Hek»^w^ is indeed 
ancient, but \uifounded. (4) But Aat MgUkew 
wrote his Gospel in Ntirew. cannot be donedL (5) 
Yet the accuracv and the great antiquity off m6 
Greek versicm <^ Matthew which we possess^ are 
probable even from internal proofs : (6) and are 
rendered certain by the exact coinculence of all 
the truuicrmis^ and all the quotativHis found in the 
Fathers ai^ all the versic^^ of Matthew^ with our 
text.v,T> 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 

Our present text is the same as that which Mardon found in 

use in the catholic church. 

The whole arrangement of Marcion's (jospel, proves that 
be found in the christian church, no other text than our present 
one, and that he himself fabricated another. This is also evi- 
dent from his complaint, that the Gospel which he found in use 
had been adulterated by the enemies of Judaism, in order to 
make it harmonize with the law and the prophets : for he does 
not substantiate his charge^ by alleging that another Gospel dif- 
ferent from the catholic one existed ; but be appeals to a pas- 
sage in the epistle to the Galatians (chap. U.), which be evident- 
ly misunderstood, and mterpreted not as guided by the love of 
truth, but by devotion to his system. Vide § 2. 111. 8. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

The various readings confirm the integrity of our text. 
The diversity in the various readings of the New Testament, 
proves that the copies of the New Testament books which were 
used by ancient writers, translators and expositors, as well as 
those used in the present day, were derived from different 
sources. We have therefoi'e in these various readings, the tes- 
timony of a multitude of separate and unconnected witnesses in 
favour of the substantial correctness of our text : for as to this, 
all the manuscripts, commentaries, versions and citations are 
in agreement. 

Schmidt, hi his Introd. to the New Test. (^ 170 — 177,) 
has, by evidence drawn from the history of the ancient con- 
t]x>versies between the catholic church and her enemies, put to 
rest the suspicion that the New Testament text may have suf- 
fered niuch injury during the early ages of the church. The 
different sources from which the various readings sprung, are 
stated in the same work, ^181 fac. — On the Integrity of 
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the New Test, see Kleuker, pt. HI. Vol. I. p. 471 — 495. Han- 
leb, pt. I. p. 225 — 240. Schmidt's Introd. pt. H. p. 32 &c. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

We have the Original of Mark^ and not merely a transla- 
tion of it. 

It was a vague report that Mark wrote his Grospel at Rome, 
which gave occasion to the erroneous opinion, that his book was 
intended for Romans, and therefore written in Latm. The La- 
tinisms of Mark can afford no support to this conjecture ; as the 
Romans naturally brought with them many Latin expressions 
into Syria and Palestine. 

Compare the following works, Michaelis' Oriental Biblio- 
thek, pt. 13. p. 109 &c. and Introduction to N. Test. 4th edit. 
§ 143. Hanlein's Introd. to N. Test. pt. I. p. 328 — 330. 
Eichhorn's Introd. pt. I. p. 560 &x^. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

The conjecture that there was a Hebrew original of the epistle 
to the Hebrews^ though ancient, is unfounded. 

Clemens of Alexandria is the oldest known writer, who ad- 
vanced, according to Euseblus,^ the hypothesis that the epistle 
to the Hebrews was originally written in Hebrew. But Clem- 
ens does not represent this hypothesis as a fact supported by 
history. On the contrary, it undoubtedly originated from the 
ungrounded opinion that the style of this epistle is widely dif- 
ferent from that of the other writings of Paul. Origen paid 
not the least respect to thiis conjecture of his instructor Clemens. 
But as Clemens adduces the superscription nQog iffQciiovQ (to 
the Hebrews), as one ground of his supposition ; the question 
arises, whether i^Qctiot (Hebrews) necessarily signifies Jews 

1 Eccl. Hist. VI. 14. 
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whose vernacular tongue was the Hebrew : for if it does, it af- 
fords an argument which is not without some weight. — ^Yet Paul 
might have written in Greek, even to Jews who spoke Hebrew. 
— But, according to the idiom of that day, the word I^qmoq 
was not confined to Jews who spake Hebrew, (as Hug has 
maintained,^) but denoted a circumcised Jew, in opposition to 
iXXfjvKntjg. Paul in his second epistle to the Cor. XI, 22, de- 
nominates himself ifigaiog (a Hebrew), although he was a native 
of Asia Minor ; and he even makes a distinction between ifigmog 
and lagatjhtfjg (Israelite) one bom a Jew. Indeed Clemens 
himself^ extends the signification of the word ifi^io^ so far as 
to embrace all who enjoyed the benefits of divine revelation. 

Pantaenus, who was the teacher of Clemens, and to whom 
Clemens appeals,^ did not probably, infer that this epistle was 
addressed to Jews in Palestine, firom its superscription ngog 
ifigaiovg^hut bom several misinterpreted passages of the epistle 
itself, (cap. 1. 2. 11. 13. XII. 25,) from which he concluded, that 
the readers of this episde were such christians as had enjoyed 
the personal instruction of Christ. 

The language of the epistle itself, especially the indefiniteness 
of certain Greek terms, (such as dia^n^n for covenant, 9: 15,) 
and the citations firom the Old Testament, are evidence in favour 
of a Greek original. See Heinrich's Prolegomena in epist. 
ad Hebraeos, p. 17. Hanlein's Introduction to New Test, 
pt. n. No. 2. p. 760 &c. Schmidt's Introd. pt. I. p. 273 &c. 
Hug, pt. II. p. 308 &£c. 

1 Introduction, pt. II. p. 33 &c. ' ^ Strom. L. I. c. 5. 

SEiweb. H. E, VI. 14. 
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ILLUSTRATION 5. 

Matthew* s Gospel originally written in Hebrew. 

TTie following evidence for a Hebrew origmal of MatthewE^p^, 
is presented in the work on " The Object of the Grospel o^-^d)! 
John," § 61, 

Papias, Irenaeus, and Origen, all testify that Matlhew 
his Gospel in Hebrew. Papias uses these words ^ Mat^moi 
ipguidv diaktutrc^ ra koyia oweyQaxpaxo^ i. e. Matthew 
hb gospel in the Hebrew language. This information Papu 
probably derived from one or tlie other of his two friends 
Palestine, Aristion and John the Presbyter, whom Eusebius 
4enominates (jandi^Tag %vqiov) '< Disciples of the Lord.** Ir( 
. naeus, speaking of the four gospels, says : Max^aiog tv ro&g i- 
pgaioigj rti lii^ avtmv diuli%To^ yQafptjv e^r^veyxev tvayytliov i. e.. 
Matthew, among the Hebrews, wrote a gospel in their own Ian- 
gnage."* He also asserts,' that the Ebionites — (whose country 
w^ Palestine) — used only the gospel of Matthew. It is not 
easy to assign a reason why the Jewish Christians of Palestine 
usej^ only Matthew's gospel, and not also that of Mark, which 
was published very early and under the authori^ of Peter the 
great apostle of the Jews ; unless it be admitted, that Matthew's 
gospel and that only was written in their native tongue. Qrigen^ 
appeals to tradition {nagadoaig)^ for proof that the gospel of 
Matthew was written in Hebrew ifiQaiTtoig ygafifiaa^ ovvtnaf' 

fitPOV, 

According to the testimony of Eusebius,^ Pantaenus found 
the Hebrew gospel of Matthew in India (Arabia Felix)i which 
had been brought thither by the Apostle Bartholomew. 

1 Euseb. H. E. IIJ. 39. « Euseb. H. E. V. 8. 

3 Adv. Haeres. Lib. I. c. 26. i 2. III. c. lU ♦ 7. 

4 In Euseb. H. E. VL 26. 

5 Hist. Ecclea- V. 10. 
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Jerome^ asserts, that the Gospel of the Nazarenes which he 
transcribed, was ipsum hebraicum Matthaei, i. e. the Hebrew 
itself of Matthew. See § 2. Dl. 4. '^ 

The Hebrew character of Matthew's autograph is vindicat- 
ed in the following works, Hanlein's Introduction to N. Test, 
pt- n. No 2. p. 313 — 329. Eichhom's Introd. Part I. p. 461 
—489. (on the proof derived from the supposed errors of the 
Greek translation, as discussed m p. 477— -489 of Eichhorn's 
Introd. — see the Remarks of the Reviewer, in the Haller Litt. 
Zeitung, for 1805, p. 371 — 377.) Schmidt's Introd. pt. I. p. 
30 — 35. pt. U. preface p. IV — ^Vl. Feilmoser's Introd. to 
N. T* p. 23 — 46. Hug, on the contrary, maintains that Mat* 
thew was originally written in Greek, Introd. pt. II. p. 16 — 43, 
and also Schubert, in his Dissert, critico-exegetica, qua in ser- 
monem, quo evangelium Matthaei conscriptum fiierit, inquiritur. 
Gotting. 1809. 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

Internal evidence for the integrity of the Gospels. 

In our Greek text of Matthew, we may observe a certain 
regular coincidence with Mark's Grospel, and a uniformity of 
plan, which would doubtless have been destroyed, if subsequent 
interpolations or alterations had been made.^ 
^ By similar internal evidence, the integrity of the Grospels of 
lif ark and John is established. In John's Gospel, the harmo- 
nious coincidence of the individual parts with the object of the 
upostle, (which was to confute the disciples of John the Baptist 
and the Cerinthians,) speaks for its integrity.' — ^And that Mark's 
Oospel has reached us unadulterated, is proved by the exact co- 

I De Viris lUust. s. v. Matthaeus. 

9 See ^' On the object of John's g^ospel,'^ « 67.*64. 

3 ibid. p. 221. 

18 
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incidence of its present text with the plan which Luke drew 
from it; 

4 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

Faithfulness of the Greek translator of Matthew. 

As our Greek text was the basis of all the versions of Mat- 
thew which have come to our knowledge, and as all the Fath- 
ers of the church used this text ; we are authorised, hy the 
great estimation in which this version was held, to believe that 
it possessed superior excellence, and was most faithful to the 
origmal. John undoubtedly supposed his readers'to be familiar 
with our Greek translation of Matthew.^ 

i Compare HaU. Litt. zeit. for. 1810. No. 332, 



PART in. 

CREDIBILITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

^ 5. Historical credibUity of the narratiom contained in the 

JVew Testament. 

As the intelligence concerning Jesus and his 
messengers, which is contained in the Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles, is (according to § 2. 4.) 
derived from Matthew, John, Mark and Luke, it 
must. possess the highest de^ee of credibility. 
For these witnesses lacked neither the means of 
knowing the truth, (1) nor motives to communicate 
it Matthew and John were apostles and confi- 
dents of Jesus : Mark was under the influence of 
the^apostles, especially of Peter ;(2) and Luke was 
an eye-witness of part of the history of the apostle 
Paul, who was his teacher. Sustaining to him so 
intimate a relation, he could easily obtain from this 
apostle information relative to the earlier incidents 
of his life : he was likewise his companion, during 
his residence in Palestine, where he nad an oppor- 
tunity to become intimately acquainted with the 
history of the other apostles and of Jesus.(3) 

That the authors of the Gospels and of the Acts 
of the apostles, did not practise intentional decep- 
tion ; that, on the contrary, they composed their 
narratives with the utmost historical fidelity ; is ev- 
ident from the general character and appearance of 
their narrations,(4) as well as from the nature of 
the incidents which they relate. For these inci- 
dents were of such a nature that their truth neces- 
sarily must (5) and easily could (6) be investigated. 
Every false statement, therefore, would have been 
exposed to public reprehension, if it had been pos- 
sible to find any sucn in their books.(7) 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 

Competence of the witnesses. 

That the evangelists had an accurate knowledge of the facts 
which they relate, may be evinced from the contents of the 
Grospels themselves ; as ToUner has proved, in the work entitled, 
" A universal proof of the truth of the christian religion."^ On 
their qualifications as witnesses of the truth, the reader may 
consult David Bogue's essay on the Divine authority of the New 
Testament, translated from the English, by M. Blumhardt, p. 
91 &c. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

Peter* s participation in the composition of MarVs GbspeL 

Origen asserts,^ tliat information of most undoubted certain- 
ty had been handed down to his time, that Mark wrote his Gos- 
pel as Peter dictated it to him («V nergog vqpiy/iyaaro oi;t9). 
And he says not one word of the singular opinion, which was 
even then in circulation, that Mark's Gospel contained selections 
from the sermons of Peter. — ^It has been already remarked 
(^ 2. lUust. 5,), that Justin quotes the Gospel of Mark under 
the title of unofAvtifAovivfAara IliTQov,^ memorabilia of Peter. 
Doubtless he received an account of Peter's concern with this 
Grospel, from Palestine, the land of his nativity ; and it is proba- 
ble that Papias* derived the same intelligence from the same 
place ; although the statements of the latter have been deform- 
ed, probably by the additions of the Ebionites, who were exclu- 
sively attached to Matthew's Gospel. — ^The Gospel of Mark, 
which was undoubtedly written for Gentile converts, was pro- 
bably forwarded from Jerusalem by Peter, (whom (Jod first 

1 J 75—79. 8 Euaeb. H. E, VI. 25. 

3 Dial, cum Trypho. p. 333. See also Opuscula Academica, Vol. III. p 
67 &o. 4 Euseb. H. E. III. 39. 
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appointed to the ministry of the Gentiles, Acts 15: 7. 14.), to 
the Christians in Antiochia.^ Acts 1 1 : 22 &cc. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

The validity of Ijuke^a testimony. 
According to the Acts of the Apostles, 21:17. 24: 27, Luke 
resided with Paul at Jerusalem upward of two years. Here 
probably, he collected those correct accounts, which he tells us 
in the introduction to his Gospel, 1: 1 — 4, he possessed. It 
IS certain from Acts 21 : 18, that James, the relative of Jesus, 
was in Jerusalem at the same time. Now as the Acts of the 
apostles was published before the expiration of Paul's impris^ 
onment. Acts 28 : 30, and as Luke's Gospel had been published 
before, Acts 1: 1 &c, the date of the latter must probably be fix- 
ed at the time Luke was residing with Paul at Rome. For it 
is not only certain that Luke did accompany the apostle to Rome, 
Acts 28: 16, but he must have remained with him there a long 
time, as it cannot be doubted that Luke the historian is the 
same to whom allusion is made by Paul, in Coloss. 4:14, Phi- 
lem. 24, and 2 Tim. 4:11. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

Internal evidence of the credibility of the Gospels. 
It is a universally acknowledged fact, that the evangelists 
narrate with great simplicity,^ and throughout manifest entire 
impartiality. Had they been disposed or permitted to inter- 
weave fictitious interpolations of their own, they would have 
presented in a more prominent manner and have attempted to 

1 See (^ On the Object of John^s Gospel,^* $ 56. 59. and also t 2. Illus- 
tration 6 of this work. 

3 See Moras : Defensio narrationutn novi Testamenti, quoad moduin 
narrandi t 24, in Dissertt. theol. et phllol. Vol. I. 147 &c. And Less on 
Religfion, its history, &c. pt. II. p. 754. and Staudlin^s Critique on the 
christian system of Religion, p. 309,317 &c. 
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magnify those accounts which were favourable to the cause of 
Jesus ;^ and on the contrary, they would have endeavoured to be- 
stow a more favourable aspect on those incidents which could 
be perverted to the prejudice of Jesus and his apostles. Exam- 
ples of the latter, are the taunts of the Pharisees, and their de- 
mand of Jesus to work miracles, (Mattlk 9: 34. 12: 24, 38 
&c. 16: 1 — 4. Mark 8: ll, 12.) ; his disregard of the pop- 
ular call for ft new miracle ; and notwithstanding the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction, alienating the people still more by directing 
their attention to blessings of greater importance which he would 
bestow on them, John 6: 30.^ Such also was the charge against 
Jesus of being a glutton, a wine-bibber, and a friend of publicans 
and sinners, Matth. 11: 19. and various censures and reproaches 
recorded in John 7: 3—12, 48 &c. 10: 20; and likewise 
the scenes of Grethsemane, Matth. 26: 37 &c* Peter's denial of 
his master, Matth. 26: 69 &c. and Christ's reproof of his 
disciples for inattention to his miracles, Mark 6: 49 — 52. 8: 
14 — ^21. The form of this argument for the credibility of the 
evangelists, is seen in its proper light, only when we compare 
the apocryphal Grospels and histories of the apostles, with our 
genuine books.^ In regard to the Gospel of John, it is manifest 
from the whole face of the narrative, that the author was inti- 
mately acquainted with the circumstances which he relates, and 
that he was a man of tried integrity ; that he did not aim at 
acquiring confidence and importance among opposers of the 
Gospel, who might be expected to scrutinize every thing he.said ;* 



1 Origen appeals to this impartiality of the evang^elists, in his work 
against Celsus, Booji H. J 24. 48. Compare Tollner, sup. cit. J 78, 88. 
Werenfels opuscula, T. I. p. 90 &c. Less on Religion &c. pt. I. p. 684 
^c. pt II. p. 294 &c. and BengePs Gnomon, on Matthew. 17: 1. 

a Opuscul. Acad, Vol. III. p. 239 &c. 

3 Compare Fabricii Codex Apocryph. N. Test. Kletiker on the Apocry* 
pha of the New Test, especially p. 487—508. 1798. and Paulus' Introduc- 
tionis in N. T, capp. selectt. p. 261 &c. 

4 " On the object of John's Gospel," Sect. I. ch. I. 
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but that he was conscious of having the entire confidence of 
his readers. In all his writings, and especially in his Gospel, 
there is a lively sense of the dignity and glory of Jesus, and a 
tone^ of confident assurance, which cannot fail to strike the at^ 
tenticm of the reader, and which evince his intimate and de- 
vout acquaintance with his subject. 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

The truth of the facts narrated in the Gospeh and Acts of the 
Apostles, could not fail to he examined. 

Between the history of Jesus and other histories, there is a 
vast difference, as to the necessity there was for ascertaining the 
truth of the facts related. With regard to the truth of other 
evepts, we may, without involving ourselves in any material de- 
triment, ^dmit or reject it. But no one could avo^wr and vindi- 
cate his belief in the history of Jesus, and in the authority which 
this history ascribed to him and his apostles ; without renouno- 
ng habits deeply rooted in him from his youth, and throwing 
off prejudices which antiquity had invested with a kind of sanc- 
tity ; nor, as Pliny^ himself confesses, without restrainmg the 
love of vice and dissipation, and by so doing entaifing upon 
himself the hatred of his relatives, of his countrymen and even 
of the human race. Of this, Jesus forewarned the professors 
of his doctrine f and that his predictions were verified^ is evinc- 
ed not only by the Acts of the apostles,* but by the letters of 
Paul, who in addressing the churches,^ and some too whose af- 

^ — - — I *— I I - — —^^" ^^ 

1 This tone is observable principally in 19: 35. 21: 24. umH first epistle 
I. 1—^. ««e ^^ On the oliject of John^s Gosjpel,^' » 9. 83. 

» Epist. L. X. ep. 97. 

» Matth. 5: 10—12. 10: 21. 34—36. Luke 12: 1— 1«, 5|— 53. 14: 2S 
Ac. 

4 Acts 4: &c. 28: 22. 

5 I Thess. 2: 2. 14 &c. 2 Thess 1: 4—8. Philip. 1: 29, 30. 
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fections he knew had become alienated from him,^ speaks of 
the sufierings and persecutions of the Christians, as of a truth 
taught them by their own experience, and universally acknowl- 
edged. And this fact is confirmed even by the testimony of 
pagan writers, who speak of christians in the language of con- 
tempt.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

There was every facility for detecting misrq^esentations in the 

Gospel history J if any had existed. 

The facts here referred to, were, as we are informed by 
the New Testament historians,^ universally known both in Pal- 
estine and in the neighbouring countries, but especially at Jeru- 
salem, the capital of the country, with which the Jews of for- 
eign parts had much intercourse, for various purposes and par- 
ticularly for those connected with their religion. Thus Philo 
informs us, in his work De legatione ad Caium,^ that the 
Jews of Babylon, and those of Proconsular Asia, annually 
forwarded to Jerusalem a considerable sum of money for 
offerings. Now when Matthew and Mark and Luke first 
published their several Grospels, it was perfectly easy for 
their readers to detect any imposition, or misrepresentations 
of fact, in regard to events so recent and so well under- 
stood. Nor can a doubt arise whether the accounts concerning 
Jesus were known from the begmning, and publicly talked of: 

1 2 Cor. 11: 23 &c. 1 Cor. 16: 9. Gal. 3: 4. 4: 29. 6: 12, 17. HeU 10: 32 
—34. 

3 See the passages adduced in # 1. 111. 1. of this work. 

3 The passages aUuded to are : Matth. 4: 23 &c. 9: 26. 14: 12, 35, 36. 
15: 30 &c. 20: 29. 21: 1— 11. 28: 15. Mark 3: 7&c. 5. 24 &c. 6: 14. Luke 
6: 17—19. 7: 17. 24: 18—20. John 2: 23. 4: 1, 45. U: 42,45 &c. 12: 10— 
19. utoa/iog oniam avrov antjX^ep i. e. the world is gone after 
him. Ibid. 18: 20 &c. Acts 2: 5. ano navTOQ i&POvg T(av vno tOV OU- 
Qttvov — Out of every nation under heaven. Ibid. 10: 36 — 38. 

4 page 1035 &c. also p. 1023. 
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for we learn from the book of Acts that the principal incidents of 
the gospel history,* the instructions, the miracles and the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, were not only committed to writmg, but were made 
the theme of oral communication.^ This fact is established by 
Matthew 26: 13, and by Paul, who asserts it with the ut- 
most assurance, even in epistles addressed to persons hostile in 
their feelings towards him and disposed to watch for his halting.^ 
Moreover, the principal facts in the history of Jesus are so in- 
terwoven^ with the nature and origin of Christianity, that even 
those among the earlier Christians, who entertained different 
views of many Christian doctrines, did not suppose they could 
be called Ckriitiansj unless they adhered to these fundamental 
historical truths, and reconciled them with their other opinions. 
It is very questionable, whether any Gnostic sect denied the in- 
cidents of the visible history of Christ. Cerinthus indeed taught 
that the Aeon Christ abandoned the man Jesus durmg his suf- 
ferings and death ; but he admitted that Jesus rose again. The 
Docetae, Marcion and the Manicheans, according to whose sys- 
t^n every thing corporeal belongs to the kingdom of wicked- 
ness, unable to deny the facts of Christ's death and resurrecticm, 
had recourse to the subterfuge that they were only apparent.^ 

Among those written accounts which have reached us, the 
Gospel of Matthew at least was at an early date circulated so 
generally in Palestine, that the multitude of copies to which dif- 
ferent additions were made by those who used it, gave rise to 

I Acti2:22&c. 13: 24— 31. (compare v. 16.) 17: 18,31. 25:19. 26: 
22, 23, 26, ov yag ttniv iv ytavKfnengay ftivov tovto^ for this thing 
was not done in a comer. 

9 1 Cor 15: 3—1 1. Coloss. 1: 23. Heb 2: 3, 4. 

3 1 Tim. 3: 15 &c. In the Christmas Programm on this passage, p. 15 kc, 
(1788), the writer shows how intimate a connexion the principal facts in 
the history of Jesus have with the principal doctrines of Christianity 
(Heb. 11: 6.) and with godliness ivaepHCt^ the great object of Chris- 

r tianity. 

4 See "On the Object of John's Gospel," p. 175—179. 

19 
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various and discordant editions of that book. And it is easy to 
comprehend, how various copies of this Gospel might be di^r- 
ently interpolated in Palestine, where there was so much op- 
portunity to obtain both authentic and unauthentic accounts of 
Jesus. Such an interpolated Gospel of Matthew must the Gfos- 
pel of the Nazarenes, used by Jerome,^ have been. And to 
such interpolated copies of Matthew, Luke doubtless refers 
{1: 1, 2.), where he says : ^^ Many have undertaken to compose 
a history of the things which have occurred amongst us, as those 
delivered them to us, who, from the beginning, were ieye-wit- 
nesses and ministers of the word." By the words, ditipjon^ 8ic. 
Luke either mtended to give the title of those written accounts, 
or he wished to convey the idea, that the authors of them give 
the statements of eye-witnesses as their source of information* 
Yet this will not prove that all these statements were correct; 
for had Luke regarded those difjytjaHQ as perfectly authentict 
he would not (v. 3, 4.) have opposed his own Gospel to* them, 
as being a history of Jesus composed axgiffmgj vnth the great- 
est accuracy.^ Papias also seems to confirm the idea of various 
different transcripts of Matthew, when he says:^ Muv^moq 
ifigaidi diaXextc^ xa Ao/ia isvveygaffBxo' i^gfitjvfvai it oi/ra, wg iiu^ 
yaTo, ixttOTogy i. e. Matthew wrote his Grospel in the Hebrew 
tongue ; and each one interpreted it as he could. The word 
flQfAfivBvas may refer partly to the translations from the Hebrew^ 
and partly to additions. 

Again, the Gospel of Mark, which seems to have been writ- 
ten the earliest of all, and in Palestine, must have been well 



1 On the Object of John^s Gospel, i 61. 

^ Marsh, in his notes and additions to <Vf ichaelis^ Introd. to the N. T. 
pt. II. coincides with this explanation. Compare also Zie?ler^s ^^ Ideas on 
the orig^in of the first three Gospels,^^ in Gabler^s theol. Journal, vol. I. 
p. A3Z&.C. for 1800. Other views of Luke 1: 1 — 4. are given by Vogel. 
in Gabler's Journal for select theological literature, p. 43, for 1804, ana 
by Hug, in his Introd. pt. II. p. 99 &c. 

3 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. III. 39. 
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known among foreign Christians both at Antioch and in more 
remote places, even before the imprisonment of Paul at Rome ; 
as maybe inferred from 1 Cor. 7: 10. 2 Cor. 8:18. That 
the Gospel of Mark was written before either of the other Gos- 
pels, is probable from the following considerations '} firsts the 
coincidence of Mark with Matthew and Luke, is accounted for 
just as well by the supposition that the two latter had Mark be- 
fore them, as by the contrary supposition that Mark availed him- 
self of their Gospels:^ secondly^ if Mark wrote his Gospel first, this 
circumstance will best account for the fact that Matthew and Luke 
contain so much which is not found in the Gospel of Mark. For 
both were in possession of a sufficiency of supplementary matter. 
On the other hand, if Mark had the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke before him, it would be unaccountable that he should 
omit 30 large a portion of their contents : thirdly^ Mark contains 
but little which is not found in Matthew and Luke. And is it 
probable that he would have composed a new Gospel for the 
sake of these few supplements, if the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke had previously existed ?^ Besides ; what part could Peter 
have had in the composition of Mark's Gospel, if Mark derived 
nearly the whole of it from Matthew and Luke ? or how could 
it be asserted, that Mark wrote oi? Ihtgog vqufiytiqato uvxo^ as 
Peter dictated to him ?* From all this, it is probable that the 
earliest Gospel was that of Mark. Agam ; in favour of the sup- 
position that the Grospel of Mark was written primarily for the 



• 

1 See Dissert. I. in Libror. N. T. historicorum aliquot locos, p. 62 &c. 
where these considerations are adduced. 

9 See the Christmas Progpramm, ^^ De fonte evang^eliorum Matthaei et 
Lncae,') 1794. 

3 See the Christmas Progjamm, '^ De fonte &c.^^ p. 5, 6. 

4 Compare Notitiae historicae epistolanim Pauli ad Corinthios interpret 
tationi leryientes, not. 166. and Tubing^, gel. Anzeigen, for 1805. p. 150 
be. 
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Antiochiaiis, it basbeen urged :^ farst, that the GreAs in An- 
tiocb, who were converted bjr CfaristiaDS that were natives oi Cy- 
prus and Cjrene (Acts 11: 20. ), were Wiv^^g (Acts 15: 1.) or 
uncircumdsed ; and for soct^eyidentlj, was the Gospel <^ Mark 
composed. Secondly^ the deepest interest was feh at Jemsa- 
lem, for the Christians at Antioch ; and as socm as intelfigeoce 
oi their conversion had reached diat pfau», Barnabas was dis- 
patched to them without delay. Acts, 11: 22. Now the pre- 
paration of a Greek bk^rapfay of Jesus for the new Christians 
would be perfecdy consonant with thb soKcitude for dieir pros- 
perity ; as wouM also be the commission of this charge to Mark, 
who was the nephew of Barnabas, CA. 4: 10. Thirdbi, the 
sons of Simon of Cyrene, who are mentioned only in Mark's 
Go^l (15:'22.), probabljr were among those Christians of Cy- 
rene, spcdien of m Acts 11: 20, [as having come and preached 
the LcHrd Jesus at Antioch ; and if so, the fact that then* fodier 
bore the Saviour's cross would have been an interesting dream- 
stance to the Antiochians, and consequently would be pecuUar- 
ty suitable to be mentioned in a Go^l addressed to them]. 
Finally^ that this Crospel was published prior to Paul's imprison^ 
ment at RcHne, is bferred from 2 Cot. 8: 18, where die 
apostle speaks of an aSsXtfog^ i 6 enatpog sp tai fvajr/*^Um iut 
naowp ixxXfjaitov^^ i. e. a brother who has acquired [vaise through 
all the churches, by bis services in regard to the Goq)eI. This 
€ideXq>og (brother) seems to have been Mark. Fcnt although it 
cannot be clearly proved that evayytXiow was at that early period 
used to denote a biography of Jesus ; still the praise which he 
b said, in general terms, to have acquired by his services in the 
Gospel, might arise not only from his travels for the extension 
of Christianity, but also from his historical account of Jesus. 
Paul, it appears, was not ignorant of Mark's Gospel ; at least the 



1 See, " On the Object of Johnjs Gospel," p. 279 &c. 
8 See Notitiae historicae in Epp. ad Corinthios, Not. 166. 
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passage 1 Cor. 7: 10, which he adduces as a declaration of 
Christ, is found no where except in Mark 10: 12.^ This same 
ud€Xg>ogj Paul sent with Titus to Corinth, to collect a cpntribu- 
tion finr the Christians of Jerusalem ; and for such a charge, Mark 
was peculiarly adapted, being a member of the church at Je- 
rusalem (Acts 12: 12.) and a companion of Barnabas (Acts 
15: 39.) who was likewise concerned with this contribution, 
Gral 2: 1. Nor could Mark, as a pupil of Peter and a mem- 
ber of the church at Jerusalem, fail to possess influence with 
that p(»tion of the church of Corinth, which was disposed to 
adhere to the party of the aposdes Peter and James, and to 
which Mark, in company with Titus, was sent by Paul. [From 
these considerations it appears that Mark was the ad€lq>og or 
brother^ of whom Paul says, that he had acquired the approba- 
tbn of all the churches by his services m regard to the Gospel ; 
and that Paul was himself acquainted with Mark's Grospel ; and 
hence it of course follows that his Go^l must have been pufae* 
lidied, and was open to scrutiny and to detection if it had con- 
tained any misrepresentation]. / 

Finally, that the writings of Luke, which were published 
during the imprisonment of Paul, must necessarily have been 
early known, not only to Theophilus and his fellow-citizens,^ 
but also to the inhabitants of other countries ; is proved in the 
work " On the Object of the Grospel history of John," p. 377. If 
we suppose Luke's Grospel was written in the commencement 

1 On the Object of ^ohn^s Gospel, p. 180. 

3 These could not weU have been inhabitants of Palestine ; for how could 
Luke, himself a stfaog^er there,haye written what is recorded in his Gospel 
(ch.l:4.) to a person resident in the yerj theatre of the transactions he re- 
lated Michaelis in the 3d edition of his Introduction to the N. Test, quotes 
from a treatise of Theodore Hase, the opinion that Theophilui was a native 
of Palestine, and had been hi^h priest. And in the 4th ed. (p. 1091.) he was 
as much disposed to adopt tMs ojoinion himself, as he was to treat it as an 
improbable conjecture in the ttiird (p. 933, 936). But See Eichhom^s 
Introd. to N. Test. pt. I. p. 593 &c. and Hug^s Introd. pt. 11. p. 97 &c. 
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of Paul's imprisonment at Rome, while various other Asiatic 
Christians beside Luke were attending him, and that some of 
these resumed to Asia during the continuance of the apostle's 
captivity ; this will account satisfactorily for the early promulga- 
tion of Luke's Grospel in Asia. 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

The truth of the Gospel history must he admitted; for even 
those whose depravity prompted them to disobey its iryunc^ 
tions, acknowledged its fundamental facts. 

The first epistle of Peter, which was universally received 
as genuine, and those epistles of Paul which were addressed to 
particular Churches or to their officers,^ shew, both in their su- 
perscripdons and in various particular passages,^ that the early 
existence of Christian churches was a well known fact. The 
Annals of Tacitus also corroborate what is stated in the Acts 
of the apostles (ch. 2 iijc.) in regard to the multitudes of Christians 
not only in Judea and elsewhere, but even in Rome itself, before 
and during the reign of the emperor Nero.^ Hence we must 
necessarily infer that the facts, of the truth of which every Chris- 
tian was required to profess his conviction, were actually believed 
by a great multitude of persons, at a time, when it was an easy 
thing to investigate their truth, but no easy matter to avow a 
belief of them ; and, consequently, that these facts were not 
manifestly fictitious and false, but were really attended by evi- 
dence which appeared satisfactory on the closest investigation. 
Nor is it difficult to understand why some, who were acquaint- 
ed with the facts on which the Christian religion is based, should 

1 1 Tim. 1: 3. 3: 15. 4: 11 &c. Tit. 1: 5 &c. 

2 1 Cor. 1: 2. 7: 17. 11: 16. 14: 33. !«: 1, 8 &c. 19. 2 Cor 8: 1. 11: 
28. Gal. 1: 22. 2: 7—10. Rom. 15: 19—27. 

3 See ADDQtationes ad philosophicam Eautii de religione doctrinam, 
i XIX. (1793,) where it is remarked, that this testimony of Tacitus authori- 
zes the inference that the miracles of Jesus and his apostles must have 
been historically true. 
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nevertheless disavow Christianity. For, the fear which led 
them to conceal their favourable opinion of the cause of Jesus^, 
or at least not to venture actually to attach themselves to the 
Christians,^ nay, even the hostility which their conduct on some 
occasions betrayed, can be naturally accounted for, without 
impairing in the least the truth and indisputable certainty of the 
history of Jesus. Prejudice and passion, which in Christians 
nothing but the force of truth could entirely overcome, might 
have possessed so great an influence^ with persons of litde love 
for truth, and of a contumacious spirit,, as to urge them to dis- 
pute even; the most indubitable facts. Thus, the inhabitants 
of his " own country" regarded the doctrines of Jesus with 
amazement,' but were offended at the humility of his origin ;^ 
the Pharisees said, " This man is not of God, because he keep- 
eth not the Sabbath day ;"^ and the Sadducees, who denied the 
Resurrection, were displeased that Peter and John should preach 
Jesus as risen fix)m the dead.^ Moreover, the truth''^ of these 
facts was actually acknowledged by many,® who were selfish 
enough® to deny the consequences which flowed from them. 
Such persons did violence^^ to their own conscience ; and this, 

1 See John 12: 42, 43. 3: 2. 7: 13. 9: 21—23. 

9 Acts 5: 12, 13. Compare ^^ An address to a female friend, whose faith 
in the divinity of the Christian religion had become wavering;,^^ p. 74 &c. 

3 Siee Emesti Opuscula philolog^ico-critica, p. 93 &c. ed. Lugd. Bat. 

4 Matt. 13: 54 &c. 15: 12 compare v. 11. Luke 20: 19 compare v. 9 — 
18. John 7: 47—62. 

5 John 9: 16. 6 Acts 4: 2. 17; 32. 

7 John 11: 47, 48 &c. Acts 5: 28. 6: 13 &c. 

8 Matthew 27: 42. John 7: 3, 5, 21—26. 9: 16—18. 10: 21. 11: 47 &c. 
12: 10, 11. Luke 13: 14, where the raler of the synaj^ogpae acknowledges 

the miracle wrought by Jesus. Acts 2: 22 9ia'&(ag 9ia& avtot oidate^ 
as you yourselves also know. 4: 7. (comp. 3:2 — 8.) 14 — 16, 21, 22. 

©Matthll: 16—19. 

10 John 15: 22—25. Matth. 1 1: 20—24. 
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sometimes with the most impious and unblushing audacity,^ with- 
out any pretext at all ; at other times under pretence of some diffi- 
culty' attending those doctrines of Jesus in support of which mir- 
acles had been wrought before their eyes, or they attempted to 
account for these miraculous events by ascribing them to some 
cause, which, instead of reconmiending Christianity, would re- 
flect disgrace and odium upon it.' The real cause of the mir- 
acles recorded in the gospel history will hereafter be considered, 
(^ 8. HI. 8.) all that needs to be proved in this place is, that 
die facts of the New Testament history are not fictitious, but 
were actually observed by eye and ear-witnesses, precisely in 
the manner recorded. 

On the credibility of the historical contents of the New Tes- 
tament, the reader is referred to the following works : Kleuker, 
vol. ni. partn. sect. 1. Hanlein,pt. I. chap. 4. ^2. Hi^'s 
tntrod. pt. I. p. 83 — 87. Bogue's Essay on the divine author- 
ity of the New Testament, p. 19, 26, 88—102. 

■ - ' -■ 

1 Luke 16: 11. John 9: 24, 28, 84. 11: 49. and Acts 4: 17, 18, %1. 5: 
17<comp. V. 14—16,) 28: 40. 7: 64, 67 &c. 12:3 comp. v. 11. 1 Thess. 2: 15. 

« John 7: 27, 41 &c. 

3 Matt. 9: 34. 12: 24. Acts 2: 13. 



§6. 

Jemu himsey^ professes the divinity of his mission and doctrine^. 

It is therefore historically true^ that the Foun- 
der of Christianity, who (as Tacitus informs us, 
Annal. L. XV. c. 440 was put to death by Pontius 
Pilate the ProcuratOT, in the reign of Tiberius, did 
profess to be a divine messenger ;(1) and that he nei- 
ther derived his doctrines from othei; men, nor dis- 
covered them by the powers of his own mind,(2) 
but received them from God.(3) According to his 
own declaration, his conscientious reverence for 
God (John 5: 30. 7: 18. 8: 29, 55.), and most intimate 
union with him (John 8: 16, 29. 14: 10. 10: 38. 16: 
15.), rendered it impossible for him to communi- 
cate any thing solely by himself, or without the co- 
operation of God.(4) it was in virtue of this his 
constant union with God, that he demanded that 
all his communications(5) should be received, not 
as the doctrines of the mere man Jesus^ but as the 
declarations of God (6) himself; and that they 
should therefore be regarded as perfect truth.(7) 
Hence he recjuired, that in those things which 
transcend the limits of human knowledge^ we should 
implicitiv believe him upon his own authority ; that 
we should receive his declarations as the testimo- 
ny of one who had long been most intimately united 
with God,(8) and who had the most perfect ac- 
quaintance(9) (Matt 11: 27. John 8: 55.) with 
tilings divine, and lying beyond the reach of our 
knowledge. Accordingly, he assured his hearers^ 
that nothing but irreverence for God,( 10) which is 
itself criminal,(ll) could prompt them to reject his 
doctrines; and on the contrary, that every one 
who believed him, believed God himself.(12) Nor 

20 
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is there reason to fear, that his apostles and disci- 
ples might have misunderstood what he taught con- 
ceming his union with God; inasmuch as his pre* 
tensions were generally known, and were frequent- 
ly disputed by his enemies, (Matt 26: 63, 68. 27: 
54. John 19: 7. 5: 18. 6: 41 &c, 10: 33, 36.) 

ILLUSTRATIOlii* ■ 

1 . Illustradon. Tbe expres^ons which Jesus used coBcem- 
ing the divinity of his mission, arie these : ^iog^ o natfip tme^ 
thIi^ — tnifiipi fie God the Father deputed — sent me, John 
8: 42. 6: 29. 17: 3. amavidag eig xov Koa/Aov thou didst 

depute (or send) me as an apostle into the world, John 17: 18, 
23. 5: 37 &tc. 8: 16, 18. 7: 16, 28: sym ihiku&a ev ovoi/m:& 
xov nargog fiov I am come in toy Father's name, John 5: 43 ; 
an ifiauTOV av% eXtiXyd^ alia terw akm^ivoQ 6 neiiipas ftB 
I came not of myself, but he is true who sent me^ Jcdm, 7: 28* 
On the signification of these expressions of Jesus relative to 
the divinity of his mission and doctrines, and concerning faith 
in his divine authority ; the reader may consuh Siiskind's histor- 
ico-exegetical investigation of the question : " In what respect 
did Jesus assert the divinity of his religious doctrines and prac- 
tice ?" published Tubingen 1802 } and the German edition of 
tbe two dissertations De sensu, quo suam Jesus doctrinam 
divinam perhibuerit. P. I. 1798, P. U. 1801. In this work of 
Siiskind, the diviaity (in the strict sense of the word,) of die 
doctrines and mission of Jesus, is proved from the declarations 



w< * 



1 Our blessed Sayioar principally uses the words nSfiiw and cuiOtf* 
TiXl(o to express bis mission from the Father. The former is a more 
fkmiliar term, and the latter, from which the word apostle is deriv- 
ed, is a more solemn word. Both ba^e the same general sig;nificatioB : 
except in a few passagpes, such as John 10: 36. 17: 18, where the word 

ctnoGTilX(o seems to conts^n an allusion to the apostolic office, whidt 
allusion is not perceptible in the English version ^^ sent,^ which in other 
resf^ects conveys the true Bease of the orig^itiaL i5. 
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of the Saviour himself; and vindicated against those explanations 
of the above mentioned passages of John, which would make 
them teach the divinity of the doctrines of Jesus only in a 
vague sense. See also the dissertation of the author of this 
work " On the spirit of Christianity," in Flatt's Magazine vol. I. 

p. 105— no. 

Note. The hjrpotbns, which derives the plan and doc- 
trines of Jesus from the Essene school, has lately been advo- 
cated by Staudlin, in his '^ History of the system of morals 
taughtby Jesus," 1 Part, p. 510 &c. and is defended with every 
possible argument. The reader b referred to what Bengel has 
said in opposition to it, in his ^' Remarks on the attempt to derive 
christiani^ from the tenets of the flssenes," m Flatt's Magazine 
vol. VII. p. 126 &c. See also the Tiibinger gelehrt. anzeigen, 
for 1800, p. 387, and Liinerwald, '^ On the pretended derivation 
of Christianity &om the Essene doctrines," in Henke's Magazine 
vol. IV. pu 2, p. 371. 

2 Illustration. Ovzog yQUfifuna o$ifi^ (in /ue/tf «i^i7Sco>$^ — n 'M^ 
itiaxv ovH ionp B^ti vXXa roii TUfA'^wmoQ fu^ how knoweth 
this man the scriptures, since he is not one of the learned f — ^my 
doctrine is not mine, but his who sent me. ^ On this passage, 
ike author has made the following remark :' '^ The phrase ovn 
itmpifAfj, proves that the contrasted one iot&tov nefi'ipatftog ftk, 
as well as that in verse 17, in vovd'iov^ signifies more than 
merdy this : my doctrme is derived from the will of God as 
discovered by reason ; the voice of God in me (the voice of 
conscience) prompts me to teach ; my doctrine flowed from 
reflexicHi aa the will of Grod. For on this supposition, the rea- 
son and conscience referred to, would be the mere human rea- 
son and human conscience of Jesus. But conscience, if left to 



■»-•«- 



1 John 7; 15, 16. 

9 See Flatt's Mag:azine, toI. IV. p. 219. 
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herself, is liable to error, even when the intention is sincere ; so 
that the voice of conscience may be the voice of an erring con- 
science, and consequently merely the supposed voice of God." 

3 Illustration. John 7: 16. 14: 24. 

4 Illustration. John 8: 26, 28, 40. 12: 49, 60. 16: 16. 17: 
6. Matthew 11: 27. 

6 niustriltion. John 6: 30. 8: 28.«14: 10. 12: 49. 

6 lUu^adon. John 12: 48 — 60. compare oviiv v- SO. and 
Ttuufxa Matth. 11: 27. John 17: 7.^ If, in accordance with the 
will of Grod, the man Jesus remained unacquainted with any 
thing {^ 80) ; on such subjects he did not publish his own (hu- 
man) views, but acknowledged his ignorance, as in Mark 13: 
32. Hence it follows, that even in such cases, he taught nothing 
vdiich was Im ovm, (*5 iaviov of himself, John 5: 30. 8: 28. 
12: 49), nothing without a commissicm from the Father, or 
contrary to his will, John 12: 49. 8: 28. Moreover, the cause 
of this nescience, was not a limited divine iniSuence, arismg 
from a limited union of the man Jesus with the divinity, (for this 
was in itself unbounded,) John 3: 34 ; but it arose from a volun- 
tary restriction, (^ 81. 111. 4.) by virtue of which, Jesus himself 
did not wish to know more than the divine omniscience, with 
which he was most closely united, (<^ 76.) chose at that time 
{^ 80.) to communicate to him (§ 44.) 

7 Illustration. John 7: 16. 14: 24. 17: 8, 14. ra^iyfiara a 
dedmKag fioi — o Xoyog gov the words which thou gavestme — ^thy 
word. In v. 8, 47. comp. v. 43. Thus John the Baptist says of 
Jesus, ra ^i?jua?« tov ^iov laknhe speaketh the words of God^ 
John 3 : 34 ; and Jesus approved his testimony, John 6 : 33. 
Com. Luke 11: 49. Matth. 23: 34. 

8 Illustration. John 8: 16, 26, 40, 45 — 47. John 5: 30. 
17: 8. comp- 3: 33. and 34. and § 36. 

I See Fiatt's Magazine vol. I, p. 117. note 4. 
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9 Dlustration. 'O €H tov ovquvov Kaiafiag — 6 mv naga xqv 
^€0v^ imguKi tqv nattga — Botv ovv ^itogtixi tov viov tov ard'()Q)- 
Tiov avaffa&wovTct^ onov tjv to ngOTigov — eitiXd'Ov naga tov na- 
rgog — naX&v nogtvo/iai ngog tov naTiga he who came down 
from heaven — he who is from (Jod, hath seen the Father — ^if 
ye should see the Son of man ascending to where he was before ? 
— ^I came forth from the Father — again I go to the Father, 
John 3: 13. 6: 46, 62. 16: 28. comp. 3: 31. 

10 Illustration. 'O fifj niOTeviuv^ tiSti MKgnaihe that believ- 
eth not, is condemned already, John 3, 18. 

1 1 Illustration. This belief on the authority of Jesus, in 
things which lie beyond human knowledge, is demanded by 
him in John 3: 11 — 18, 32. 

12 Illustration. John 12: 48, 49. 5: 38, 42 — 44. 8: 42 — 47. 
Loike 10 : 16, JiE efc« a^croiy, a&iTH tov amoTtiXavra (u he 
that despiseth me, despiseth him that sent me. 

13 Illustration. *0 tov Xoyov fiov anovoiv^ xai nMnevaiv rtj^ 
jUfitpoevTi fte he that heareth my doctrine, and believeth him 
who sent me, John 12: 44. 5:24. 13:20. comp. 3: 3&c. See 
cm this passage the Magazine, vol. VII, p. 67 inc. 



^7. 

Evidence of the truth of the professions and dedaratiom of Je^ 

sus concerning himself. 

1. FROM HIS CHARACTER AND GENERAL CONDUCT. 

Although the declarations of Jesus concernmg 
his union with God, may have been grounded on 
his own internal and immediate consciousness^ 
which afforded him the fullest convicti(m of their 
truth ;( I) yet the only evidence by which others 
can be convinced of their truth^ must be external^ 
or must consist in facts which accord with his pro- 
fessions.(2) And such evidence is not wanting. 
The general character and conduct of Jesus shieM 
him from the suspicion of having knowingly laid 
claim to a connexion with Grod which was ficti- 
tious and imaginaiy ; his character entitles his tes- 
timony to credence (John 14: 10. 10: 38). So far 
was he removed from any visionary project8,(3) 
which might have led him intentionally to fei^ 
any particular relation to God, that he rejected 
those acknowledgments of respect which were 
obtruded on him :(4) and on the contrary, out 'of 
pure love to God (Matth. 26: 63 &c. John 8: 49-) 
and to the truth which he was commissioned to 
teach (John 8: 55.), he persevered in asserting uni- 
formly his extraordinary union with God, although 
it evidently entailed on him the most grievous con- 
sequences.(5) Nor did he relinquish these high 
pretensions, even at a time when he could have 
promised himself not a single advantage from themr 
(Matt 26: 64. Luke 22: 69. 23: 46, 42,) unless he was 
immovably convinced of their truth, and of the di- 
vine api^robation of his conduct in avowing them. 
And how sincere and firm his conviction was of the 
reality of that extraordinary cooperation of God to 
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which he laid claim, is evinced by his confident 
expectation of the successful issue that would 
crown his purposes, after he should h&ve submitted 
to a disgraceful death, which seemed according to 
human calculation (Luke 24: 19 — 21.) the greatest 
obstacle to their success.(6) And this expectation, 
he avowed by the most emress and confident as- 
tsertionsXlO) as well as by bis actions; in defiance 
of the unpromising commencement of his workX7) 
and the most formidaUe obstacles to its adrance- 
ment ; in opposition to the tardy improvement and 
great imbecdity of those who were to be the in. 
struments of the propagation of his doctrines after 
his death ;(8) from whose agency he could himself 
have expected but little, if he had not possessed a 
firm confidence in the aid of God.(9) For he refused 
that honour, which he might have obtained by means 
of popularity aiid human management, (John 6: 15): 
he sought neither to procure nor to retain the ap- 
plause of the multitudeXll) and he did not court 
the favour of the great(12) On the contrary, al- 
though he was early conscious of the exalted na- 
ture of his destination, (Luke 2:46 — 49), he did not 
prosecute his wide and comprehensive plan (John 
4: 21 — 23. 10: 16.X13) with impassioned ardour: 
nor was he in haste to enter precipitately (Luke 3: 
23.) on the duties of his public office, but designed*' 
ly postponed the execution of the greater part of 
bis plan^ till the time subsequent to his death. 
(14^ This moderation in the execution of a plan, 
VFitn which Jesus professed to believe himself en- 
trusted by God^ is diametrically opposed to the 
character of an enthusiast^ who mignt merely imr 
agine himself the subject of the peculiar aid and 
influence of God. An enthusiast would not indeed 
have entertained such extensive views/ 15) or have 
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fixed on so comprehensiye(16) a plan,(17) and es- 
pecially while tne immediate results were so in- 
considerable as those which appeared during the 
life of Jesus (Matth. 13: 31 — 33.) Besides, a per- 
son of fanatical character would undoubtedly have 
seized^ and by the aid of a glowing fancy have 
wrought still higher, the popular ideas concerning 
the Messiah ;( 18) ideas so grateful to an enthusi- 
astic mind, and so current among the Jews in the 
days of Jesus,( 19) that notwithstajoding he frequent- 
ly and explicitly opposed them^(20) ms very disci- 
ples could not relinquish them but with the great- 
est difficulty ,(21) and only after the death of him 
whom they regarded as the Messiah (Luke 20: 25 
-46) 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1 Illustration. The certamty, with which Jesus believed him- 
self uiiite.d with God, he expresses in these words ff^ otta 
I know, John 8 : 14. That an immediate and infallible con- 
sciousness of the divine agency in the soul of Jesus, was not 
impossible, is proved by Koppen, in his treatise entided ^ The. 
Bible a work of divine wisdom ;"^ by Kleuker, in his " Examin- 
ation and explanation of the principal evidences for the truth 
and divine origin of Christianity ;^ and by Flatt, in his disser- 
tation entitled *' Observadones ad comparandam Kandanam 
disciplinam cum doctrina Chrisdana pertinentes."^ This possi- 
bility, which is the sole object of present inquiry, is also admit- 
ted by Plank, in his htroducdon to the theological sciences ;^ 
and by Schmid, in his Moral Philosophy.^ 

2 Illustration. John 5: 31, 36. (compare the work ^^On . 

the object of John's Gospel," p. 199 &c.) John 15: 24. 

-— - — — — - - - ■ ^^_— ^_^^_— ^-^^^^— ^.^^^ 

1 Pt. II. p. 389 &c. 2 ed. 1797-98. p. 416 &c. » Pt. II. p. 179 &c. 

3 Note 47. 4 Pt. I. p. 391. 5 2 ed. p. 102. 
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3 Dlustratkm. oifjttav rtiv do^ctp tov Jtsft'iffarrog ovtop (in 
opposition to o (tizmp xtiv do^av Ttjp tiuxv) al^^g tor^, nai oA- 
Mia ev avTfif ova ttni he that seeketh the gbry of him who sent 
him (in opposidbn to '^ he that seeketh his own gbry") is true, 
and falsehood is not in him. John 7: 18* 

4 Illustration. John 6: 15. Matth. 16: 20. 17: 9. Luke 
12: 13 be. 

5 Illustration. John 5: 18. 6:60,66. 10:31 — 33. Matth. 
26: 63—66. 

6 Illustration. After Jesus had declared that his church 
should be invincible, he immediately. apprised his disciples of 
the sufferings and death which awaited himself, Matth. 16:18-— 
23. and 21: 37 — 43. 26: 11 — 13. He speaks of his death, , 
and Ukewise of the extension of his gospel over the whole earth, 
John 3: 14—16. 6: 51. 10: 15, 16. 12: 24,31, 32. 16: 7, 8. 
17 : 19. And in J6hn 8 : 28, he states that only when his 
enemies should have brought him to the cross ( oroy witmatiTB 
comp. 12: 33 ), when his life should be taken away, not by his 
own hands but by those of his enemies (8: 22 ), would the pro- 
gress of his work make it appear more satisfactorily, that he had 
not been guided by caprice, which would necessarily cease to 
act at death ; and in general, that he had not been acting for 
Imnself merely a^'cat/Tot;, but that it was the cause and the 
work of God in which he was engaged. Now the plans of 
God, the murderers of Jesus had not power to defeat ; because 
he was able to raise Jesus from the dead, and to accomplish 
his divine predictions relative to his return to the Father (8: 14, 
21) with all the important consequences of that return (16 : 7. 
Matt. 24 : 14 &c. comp. John 8: 24, 50 ), in a manner which 
would place the declarations of Jesus, that he acted under im- 
mediate divine influence, beyond all doubt. (John 8: 16, 13.) 

The value of the argument in support of the claim of Jesus 

to a divine mission, which is afforded by his voluntary sacrifice 

21 
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of kiaaell^ i» ^w» by Sckwartze, in Im work On ihi deafdi of 
JaSiUS^.LQipaic>18p5,.p. &7--*107 ; and k. Fktl^s M^askie^ vcL 
L p. 83 — 87. Compare Flatt's cUssertation in toIw XB^ entitlMly 
" Lasst sich die Ueberzeugung Jesu vob der (Sewiflsheii and 
moralischen Nothwendigkeit semes friSien Todefeik m» eiiMai 
Cfttionaliistischen Oesicht$punkt betracbt^K f*^ 

7 lUustradon. John 3: 32. 15: 20 Sec. Mattb. 11: l&-i-a4w 
l«c2d. 

8 Illustration. Mattb. 16: 23. 17: 17. 26: 3]H-3a^ 41!. 
Mark 6: 52. 7: 18. 8i 17—21. Luke 18: 34. 24: 11. John 
16: 12, {ni imXla <jc» iU/«»y Vfuv^ akX 0v ivvu6^s fiaifsttdsi/ 
aQt$ I have stilt iBaay things to teH you, but ye aie not aUe to 
beu: them yet)» John 20: 9, 1*9,. 25. 

9 nhistration. Luke 22: 32. Jotm 14: 16^ 26w U: 2«. Vk 
5^15. 17:9—17. 

10 IHusbratioQ* Matdu 13: 31 — 33. 10: 18. 24: 14. com«> 
pace IIliKst* 6. 

11 Slu^tration. John 6: 26, 60, 66. & 30 &fie; Lake 14: 
25 &c. 

12 niustratioB. Luke 11: 53 Sec. (eoHq)afe v. 39-— 5^)^ 
20: 19 (compare v. 17, 18). Mattb. 15 : 12 — 14 (oomp. v^ 
11). 22: 15—22. 

13 Illustration. Compare Dissert. Ill;, ki Literor. N. Test. 
ailiquot locos, p. 16. ( in Opuscula aeademica, VoL HL p. 
209 &(c.) where it i& remarked, that in the i&junctioB reooided 
Mark 10: 12, Jesus had a reference to nations not Je^^^ 

14 Illustraition. Although the plan of Jesu9 embraced eveiiy 
nation oa earth, yet he would not himself commence itS( aceaaiK 
plisfament adsaong the heathen, nor aufier his disciples; when, they 
were fijtst sent out,. ta> go among the heathen or SaiaaiifttUk 
Matih. 10: 5 &c. 15: 24. comp^ John 10: II — 15. 

15 Dlustaration. Matth. 15: 37 &c. o di ay^g invito xoa- 
juc^^ the field is the world. 
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IS IBusdratioti. Matth. 13: 80, 39-t43, 47—60. 

17 Illustration. See Reinhard'^ On the plan which the foun- 
der of the christian religion devised ;'' 4lii ed. 1798. 

18 Illustration. Compare Acts 5: 36. and Less, On Reli^on, 
Pt. n. p. 539. 

19 Illustration. See the Dissertation, De notione regm 
coelestis, ^ U. where it is shown from passages of the New Tes- 
tament, what fdse and worldly ideas of the Messisdi and of his 
Idngdom, were entertsuned by the Jewish people, at the time of 
Jesus. Compare Hess' work entitled, ^^ The doctrines, actions 
and suffermgs of our Lord," new edit. 1806. Pt. I. p. 387. 

Sk) Illustration. John 6: 15, 26 8tc. where Jesus opposes 
die carnal views of those who wished to make him king because 
he had fed them, and at the same time points them to the object 
of that miracle, and to the spiritual nourishment which they 
might expect from the Messiah.^ In Matth. 5: 3—12, Jesus 
endeavours to rectify the current opinions of the Jews relative 
to the kingdom of Grod, by representing the happiness of this 
kingdom as a heavenly happiness (v. 12), as a union with God, 
and a likeness to him (v. 8, 9 ), as a freedom from moral evil 
(v. 6), as a happmess which' does not remove the afflictions of 
the present life (v. 4, 10, 11), and which can be attained, not 
by f(MPce and by overbearing, but by meekness (v. 5), humility 
(v. 3), and a pacific disposition (v. 9).' Mark 9 : 9 — 13. 
Luke 9: 43, 44. 14: 25 Sec. Matth. 20:32—28. Luke 19 : 11 
&e. where Jesus by his parable (v. 12 — ^27 ) contradicts the o|mi- 
UA, that the solemn appearance of his kingdom was very near, 
(v. 11). Luke 19-: 29 — 40. comp v; 41—44. Here, by his 
mojimful and afiectmg lamentation over the impending calamity 

1 See Disiertat. III. in Libror. N. Test..hiftor. aliqaot Iocob, p. 42—46. 
(in Opii0c. academ. Vol. III. p. 239 &c.) 

S See Dissert. I. in Lib. N.Test. historicos, p. 13, 14. (Opu3C. acad.Vol. 
in. p, IS kc.) 
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of Jerusalem, Jesus gave an immediate refutation of every false 
construction, which the Jews in accordance with their preju-^ 
dices concerning the Messiah, could put upon his entrance into 
their city. 

The reader may consult Hess' Bibliotheca of sacred histo- 
ry, Pt. n. p. 320 &c. Rau, ad illqstrandam Evangelistarum de 
solemni J.C. in urbem Hierosolymarum ingressu. 1798 ; & Har- 
ras, on th^ last entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, in Eichbom's 
Biblioth. of Bibl. literature,' Vol. X. p. 189—242. 

21 Illustration. Matth. 16: 22, 23. 20: 21. Luke 9: 45. 
18: 34, 31—33. 24: 21. 

Note to this ^. On the character of Jesus, the reader is 
referred to Hess' Doctrines, actions and sufferings of our I/)rd, 
Pt. II. 1806. p, 196 — ^205. and Bogue's Essay on the divine 
authority of the New Testament, p. 19 &c. 



^8. 
Evidence of the truth of the professions of Jesus continued^ 

II. FROM HIS MIRACLES. 

But the principal evidence for the divinity of the 
mission and doctrines of Jesus, is that derived from 
those deeds of his which are termed miracles( 1,2). 
As these miracles, whose historical truth(3) has 
been proved (§ 5), are of such a nature that they 
could not be produced by human art(4), or be a 
mere accidental coincidence of events with the wish- 
es and predictions of Jesus(5) ; they are occular 
proofs \arf^ua\ of the fact, that the man Jesus who 
produced these eflfects, was not left to himself ; but 
that he was under the influence of a superior BeiVi^, 
and of that very Being(6), to whom he ascribed jul 
his declarations, as well as these a6tions of his 
which so manifestly transcended all human pow- 
er(7). 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 

On the signification of€^€i^ miracles. 

It cannot be denied that in some passages, egya manifestly 
signifies miracles. Such passages are Matth. 1 1 : 2 ( com-» 
pared with v. 3 — 5) Luke 7: 18 (comp. v. 11 — 17). John 9: 
3, 4 (comp. V. 6, 7 ). In other passages in which «()/« occurs, 
the evidence, though not so clear, yet favours the idea of mira- 
cles. Thus in the texts John 14: 11. 10: 37, 38, 25. Both 
these passages distinguish between believing Jesus on his own 
word, and believing him for his works' sake, luaxiVHv avxof and 
niGt€vtiv diu xa tgya or Tuativuv roig egyoig. To believe Jesus 
himself, on his own word, cannot well signify any thing else, than 
to believe him because he was a credible person, to believe him 
on account of his wisdom and uprightness, or for the sake of his 
character. For how could Jesus expect that he should be be- 
lieved merely on his word, without any regard to his character f 
Now believing him for the sake of his u;orA;*, must signify some- 
thing else, than believing him on his word, or for the sake of his 
character ; and therefore the word €gya does not refer to his 
character and general conduct, but rather to his miracles.^ 

Agam, the word egya must signify primarily the miracles of 
Jesus, in the two passages John 5: 36. 15: 24. In reference 
to the first passage, it is to be remarked, that the whole discourse 
from verse 17 to 47, was occasioned by a miracle, the healing 
of " the man who had an infirmity thirty and eight years," on the 
Sabbath day. And the fiH^ova egya greater works, of which 
Jesus speaks in the context (v. 20 ), were also extraordinary 
evidences of his greatness, to be exhibited, as he himself informs 

us, pardyatthe day of judgment (v. 22, 27 — ^29), and part- 

— • - . ■ 

1 See the author's Dissertation on Matth. 17; 27, in Flatus Magazine, 
Pt. II. note 60. 
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ly prior to his death (v. 35) ; thejr consi3ted in rabing the dead, 
and of course were miracles* With regard to the second pas- 
sage, it is evident that Jesus meant such works as were open 
to the view of all, and such as could not have escaped their 
knowledge (v. 22, 25).^ Now the evidence affi>rded by his 
miracles in favour of his divine mission, was precisely such as 
was best calculated to fix their attention (John 9 : 30 — 33. 10: 
21. 3: 2), and it therefore rendered the Jews the less excusable* 
And as the populace had not so good an opportunity to become 
intimately acquainted with his wisdom and integrity, as his dis- 
ciples had who were constantly with him } it may be question- 
ed whether Jesus would have required them to acknowledge 
him as that exalted Messenger of God which he professed to 
be, merely on account of the excellence of his doctrines and 
the holiQess of his life ; unless the suspicions as to the excel- 
lence of bis doctrines and life, which his professions relative to 
the exalted dignity of his person would naturally excite, had 
been met by such (^(>/«) miracles, as were no less extraordinary 
than his professions concerning the dignity of his person^* 
Several interpreters suppose «^/a, in the aforementioned 
passages of Jolin, to signify the offiddt acts and deeds of Jesus 
as the Messiah. See Morus' Dissertation, qua describitur testi- 
monium D^i Patris de filio suo, ad Joban. 5: 31 — 47. Nitzsch's 
Programm : Quantum Christus tribuerit miraculis i Paulus' 
New Theological Journal, Vol. IX. p. 370, 428. and Eck- 
ermann's Theological Contributions, Vol.V. No. 2. p. 76, wher^ 
we find the following remark • " tgya does not signify miracles, 

1 The declaration of JesuB John 15: !24, That he performed hefere the 
«yef of Uie Jewy min^e? {jtQyn) whieh no other person had p«rfQnne4 
{iwdH^ aXko^ inoifiQtv)^ was perfectly true: forno prophet of the 
O. T, ha4 performed so many ( John 21 : 25) and so many heneficent 
miracles noXka %aXa egya (21: 25 ), as he did. See the Dtssert. sup. cit. 
in Flatt^s Mag^azine, yoI. II. p. 84, 85. note 60. 

3 Comp. sup. cit. p. 82, 83. 
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but offiees of instractkai, or teaching mei»*«-4he proper method 
of worshipping God, aod tlie eofKEtion» en which his fkrour 
lUajr be obtained ; in order to tbek imprOVeoietit and dalvktioll^" 
Sbb abo Eiehhom't Biblbtheca of Biblical literature VoL VII, 
pr QShf wb^etfae expfessioK ffjm is takeato be synonymous is 
diese passages with Ma%fi (doctrines). The principal argument 
of d»se writers is derived from John 14 : 10<^12y and is $Ar 
swered in the Dissert. II. in LAr. N. T« htstoriconim ahquot 
locos pw 5^-— §4. (Opnsc. acad« Vol. UI^ p. 151 he.) Where 
it is sdbowiiy (1)^ that Jesus mighti with the greatest prbpeiel)', 
say (John 4 : 11), that on aecocnt of hb miraeks^ mett oi^ht 
to befieve him to be united with Qod ia the most intinate maili- 
aer ; because these very miracles proved die troth of his decla» 
ration. (2), dnt the 12tb verse may be thus translated : ^who^ 
soever (aimong yon vsf disciples) believetii id me, dndl per* 
Ibnn the same nurades which I perfanH ^ and be lAall do stiH 
greater things {luii^va, majores res,) than these nriracles ; (be 
shall be more successful than I have been, ili^ briin^ng tank to 
receive My docnrines), 

BXr^TKATlOVI 2. 

Pr^cfAai ike miradett cfJtmt wtrt hikni^ as mdente &fhi$ 
di$ine mssion ; and rrfutatiwi of ilk coniraryi opinhn 4f 
some late writers. 

Jesus hknself exjdicitly declared his miracles to be probis 

of the divinity of his mission. Thus, to the disciples of John, 

who came to him with the interrogation, '^ Art thou he that 

should come,, or shall we expect another," he gave this most 

unequivocal reply : ^^Uogevd^erviQ anayyeiXatc Iwawti a axoveri 

IMS a fiXsiuT€' n/^Xo* scvut^Xsnoifai^'^^ enstpirnksadti s^ Sftoi^ 

go and relate to John the things which ye hsv6 heard and s^te : 

the bimd receive their, sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 

cleansed, and thd deaf bear, the dead are raised, and goodnews 
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is brought to the pow ; and blessed is he to whom I shall noC 
prove a stumblingblock." See Matth. 11:, 3—^. John 14: 11. 
10:25, 37 be. 11:42. 15:4. 9:3—5. In the Dissert. U. 

in fibros N. T. historicos,^ it is proved that the miracle of heal- 
ing one who was bom blind, which is related in the last of these 
texts, and to which Jesus himself attached gf eat importance (v. 
3 be.), had a remarkable reference to his declaration concern- 
ing himself, recorded John 8: 12 &c. 

The apostles of Jesus also declare, that the establishment of 
the divinity of his mission and of his personal glory (^l«)^, was 
the object of hb miracles. See Acts 2: 22. John 2: 11. Heb. 
2: 3, 4. and compare Diss. I. in libros N. T. histor. p. 83 bc.^ 
where it is shown, that Jesus and his apostles by no means dis- 
countenanced men's believing in him on account of his mira- 
cles (John 4 : 48. Mark 8: 11) ; but that, on the contrary , such 
faith was recommended not only to the eyewitnesses of the mir- 
acles, but also to all who should even read the accounts of them. 
(John 20: 29—31). 

But some deny that Jesus himself declared his miracles to 
be proofs of his divine mission. This has been done by Ecker- 
mann, in a dissertation entitled, ^' Did Jesus wish miracles and 
agns to he regarded as proofs of his divine mission ?"^ and in a 
dissertation in the New Theological Journal,^ edited by Dr. 
Paulus, entitled, '^ Something on the object of the miracles of 
Jesus." In reply to both these publications, see the disserta- 
tion of the author, entitled, " Did Jesus declare his miracles to 
be proofs of the divinity of his mission ?"®, and the Prograipm 
of Dr. Nitzsch : " Quantum Jesus miracub's tribuerit?", publish- 



' I P. 44..(in the Opusc. acad. vol. III. p. 141—145.) 3 John 11: 4. 

- 3 In the Opusc. Acad. vol. III. p. 85 &c. 
^ Theol. Beilr. vol.V. pt. II. No.I. 5 Vol. IX. p. 355—399. 413—473. 
6 in Flail's Mag;azine, pi. IV. No. IV. 
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ed Wittembergy 1796. and the '^ Remarks on the miracles of' 
Jesus," m Flatt's Magazine, Pt HI. p. 20 i^c. 

The principal objections, to the opinion that Jesus himself 
declared his miracles to be proofs of the divinity of his mission 
and doctrine, as* well as the replies to these objections, are the 
following : ^ 

I. Those passages, which are regarded as decisive evidence 
that Jesus himself declared his miracles to be proofs of his di- 
vine mission, did not (so says Eckermann^) proceed from Jesus 
and his apostles, but are interpolations of later date, by persons 
fond of miracles, who added them to the original narratives of 
the evangelists, and ascribed them to Jesus. This objection 
has already been refuted in <^ 2. 111. 6. 

According to the New Theological Journal, however,' it is 
unnecessary to deny the integrity of these passages, for they 
can easily be so explained as to afford no evidence that die 
miracles of Jesus referred to the divinity of his mission and doc- 
trine. Thus, with regard to 

1. Matd). 11: 2 — 5. " Jesus does not derive the evidence, 
from the miraculous character of his actions, but from the cir- 
cumstance, that they were performed in a manner worthy of the 
Messiah. John the Baptist certainly did not doubt thie Mes- 
siahship of Jesus (v. 7),' and his disciples believed that Jesus 
was the Messiah on Am word ; whence then the. necessity of 
evidence drawn from his miracles ? Moreover Jesus places a 
thing which was not miraculous, {ntwxo^ tvayyeliiowTM glad 
tidings are preached to the poor,) in the same connexion witl^ 
the miracles which had been mentioned immediately before. 
Probably the circumstance that Jesus appeared to be too tardy 
in the execution of his plans, excited some solicitude in the 



1 Sup. cit. p, 88—164. 2 VoL IX. p. 413 &c. 

3 See Paulus' Comment, pt. I. p. 693 &c. AddiUons, p. 294. Kui- 
nol, Comment, in Matthaeum, p. 303. 
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nunds of John the Baptist and his disciples ; and hence Jesus 
refers them, in his reply, to his activity as the Messiah.^' 

Reply to the first objection, (a) The internal dignity with 
which Jesus acted, was not visible in such a degree as to au* 
tborise the belief, that Jesus could have required faith in him- 
self merely on this ground (see 111. 1 . supra) : on the other 
hand, the miraculous character of his actions must have arrested 
the attention of all. 

(b) J<^ the Baptist may have had reasons enough for wish-* 
ing that die belief of his disciples in the Messiahship of Jesus, 
might be confirmed by a more intimate acquaintance with him« 
John 3: 26. Matt. 9: 14—17. 

(c) According to the declaration of Jesus, die w r w ;f o** « v- 
myyiXifiovt ai, was itself something miraculous ; inasonuch as 
Jesus had received his doctrines, and his commission to teach, 
from God himself. Besides, it was a part of the evidence of 
his divine mission and Messiahship. 

(d) Jesus mentions exclusively his wonderful works, and 
says nothing concerning his other good deeds, which flowed 
from his godlike disposition : nor does he give even the most re- 
mote intimation, that the works which he mentioned, were to be 
viewed only in reference to dieir moral excellence. 

2. In the passage, John 11: 41, 42, ha nianvaoHnv 6t$ &v 
fu amaTidag^ Jesus does not appeal, for the divinity of his mis- 
sion, to the miraculous nature of the raising of Lazarus, but to 
his resignation to the divine wiU, which was evinced by his aud- 
ible prayer.^" 

fleply. (a) Suppose the prayer of Jesus had not been suc- 
ceeded by the miracle of Lazarus' resurrection ; or that the 
thing, fOT which Jesus thanked Grod before it occurred, had not 

^— ~^- __ , , ,1 I 1 . _ III I ri ■ -.^— ^— — ^— i^*- 

1 New Theological Journal, p. 424 — 426. 
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been miraculous; could bis mere praying aloud to God, have 
strength^Eied the convictioD, that be was sent by God f 

(b) But Jesus does appeal to tbe miraculous nature of the 
resuscitatioD of Lazarus : for be says to bis disciples : ^' I re« 
joice, for your sakes, that I was not present, ivu marivtfrs^ u e. 
that ye might be confirmed in your conviction, Jolm 11: 15. 

Note. The last of these answers, and in some measure also 
the first, will likewise serve as a refutation of the following para- 
{dirase given by Paulus, of the 43d verse : ^' On account of the 
surrounding populace, I foretold the event which now iiilfib 
my wishes, in order that they might be better satisfied that I un- 
dertook my mission in obedience to thy will ; according to their 
custom of judging, that the person whose beneficent purposes 
are successfiil, must enjoy the favour of God."^ 

Q. Matth. 11: 30 &c. ^ Jesus ascribes the greater guilt to 
the cities here mentioned, because they disregarded his calU to 
npenianeCf and not because they were unconvinced of the di- 
vinity of his mission by the mirades which be performed."^ 

Reply. Jesus most evidently does represent his ndrades 
as a very cogent call to a moral reformation (v. 21 — 23.) : for 
by means of his miracles, a different disposition in them towards 
him, might and would have been produced (v. 19) ; and thence 
a moral reformation would have ibllpwed. 

4. Matth* 9: 2 — 6, especially v. 6. " The idea which Jesus 
here intended to convey, is merely this : in order that ye may 
see, that I am both able, and under obligation, to remove that 
prejudice so detrimental to convalescence, that diseases are the 
punishment of sins." 

Reply. The phrase ag)up(M eigiaQTtag cannot signify, to de- 
clare it a groundless prejudice, that diseases are the punishment 

1 See Paulas^ Commentary on the g^ospel of John, p. 775. 

2 New Theol. Journal, aup. cit. p. 427 &c. 
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of sins ; but it signifies, either io remii the punishment of sinsy 
or to announce such remission. In the '' Observations on Matth. 
9: 6, published in the Tubing. Magazine,^ it is shown that in the 
6th verse, Jesus appeals to his miraculous prediction of an ex- 
traordinary event, as an evidence of his higher authority, or <^ 
a higher (divine) commission. 

5. Relative to the passages in John, in which die word 
i^a occurs, see the first illustration of this ^. 

n. " There are passages in which Jesus expresdy declares, 
that he does not wish the belief in the divinity of his mission, to 
be founded on miracles.". 

Reply. If it has been proved, that in the passages cited under 
objection I, Jesus asserts the contrary of this ; then Jesus eidier 
contradicts himself, which cannot be supposed ; or, among the 
possible interpretations of these passages, those must be inad- 
missible, firom which such a contradiction would foUow. 

But these passages can all, without the least violence, be in- 
terpreted in such a manner, as by no means td contain the dec- 
laration, that Jesus did not wish to rest the belief of his divine 
mission on miracles. 

(a) Matt. 12: 38—42. 16: 1—4. Mark 8: 11, 12. Luke 
11: 29, 30. In all these passages, Jesus rejects the demand of 
him, to work some miracle, atijuiov. And he pronounces those 
who desired the miracles, an evil generation y^vtav noptipav. 
A very natural paraphrase of these texts is this : " How can 
these persons demand further proof of the divinity of my mis- 
sion, sinCe they have already shown, by their conduct when 
they beheld my former miracles (Matth. 9: 34. 12 : 24), that 
they are not to be convinced by miracles, and therefore not by 
the hew ones which they demand ? Their wishes shall not be 
gratified. So unreasonable are their demands, that no sign 



1 Vol. XVI. p. 158—172. 
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shall be given them." Although the ccHitrary is asserted in the 
New TheologHsal Journal,^ jret Jesus actually does (in Matthp 
16 : 2, 3) refer the Pharisees and Sadducees to the miracle 
which he had aheady wrought. For the atifAiui ttav »aiQW¥^ 
the fflgns of the times of the Messiah, are doubtless miracles ; as 
miracles ^e declared to be signs of the times of the Messiah, 
by Christ himself, Matth. 1 1 : 3 — 5. In Matdi. 12: 40, & Luke 
11: 30, he refers his hearers to the then future miracle of his 
resurrectioQ, principally because that would most sensibly ex- 
pose thdbr hatred of the truth, a hatred which caused the death 
of Jesus, and thus gave occasion to this miracle.^ And in like 
manner, John 6: 30, Jesus refers the Jews who desired a sign 
of him, partly to miracles which he had wrought (v. 26), and 
pardy to such as were yet Aiture (v. 62 ), and which would 
evince the folly of their worldly expectations from the Messiah 
(v.26, 31).5 

(b) John 4: 48.^ Even if it were admitted, that Jesus-in- 
tended by these'^ords to convey the idea^ that his character 
alone, independently of his miracles, entitled hini.to credence ; 
he would not thereby deny, that his miracles are satisfactory 
evidence of his divine mission. 

But an explication more accordant with the context, is this : 
" ye wiD not believe in miracles, -until ye have seen them your- 
selves." Compare Mark 8: 17—21. Matth. 8: 10. The fol- 
lowing view of this passage is given in a posthumous diiserta- 

1 page 395. 

9 Compare on this passage, Sjmbb. ad illustranda graviora quaedam 
Jeto dicta in evang. Johanneo, auctore C. C. Flatt, Ft. I. not. 14. 1807. 

3 See Dbsert. I. in libros N. T. historicos, not. 141. Opasc. acad. Vol. 
III. p. 85 &c. 

4 Flatt^s Mag. sup. cit. p. 203 &c. Compare the dissert. I, in libror. 
N. T. historicorum aliqaot locos, p. 82 — 84. Opusc. academ. Vol. III. p.. 
S4 &c. 
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tkm of Seller, On the remarkable acts of Jesus and his apos- 
tles, :^ '^The words of Jesus, Except ye see signs and wanders, 
ye will not believe, contain not so much a censure of the de- 
sire of the Jews to witness miracles, as a condemnation of their 
disbelief of the power of Jesus to effect cures at a distance from 
the subject. — ^The Jews reposed great confidence in the impo- 
sition of the hand o! a pious person. And it is probable that 
the nobleman wished Jesus, in like manner, to lay his hand on 
his child, which was ^* at the point of death ;" for hitherto Jesus 
had given no example of his power to cure at a distance." 

in. ^^ Jesus even forbid the publication of his miracles.'' 

Reply. The prohibition of Jesus to promulgate bis mira- 
cles, was always occasioned by some peculiar circumstances of 
the tine, or of the persons among whom the miracles were per^ 
formed. He was particularly de^rous to avoid having the title 
Messiah publicly applied to himself, to which his miracles might 
give occai^on, thereby awakening temporal expecta^ns in the 
minds of the Jews.^ But, on other occasionSj'^he himself pro- 
moted the publication of his miraculous works. Mark 5: 19,20. 
Luke 8: 45 — 47. 

IV. "The idea which Jesus had of miracles, acc(»'ding to 
some of his own declarations, was not of such a nature, as to 
justify the opinion, that he could have wished to use them as 
evidence of the divinity of his mission." 

1. "Impostors and perscms of the basest character, or at 
least such as wer^ not disciples of Jesus, had, according to the 
declaration of Jesus himself, the power of performing miracles, 
Matth. 7 : 22, 23. Mark 9 : 38, 39. Matth. 24 : 25. Mark 
13: 22." 

1 Published by RosenmuUer) Leipsic, 1810. p. 41. 

2 Compare Hess^ Lehre, Thaten und Schicksale unsers Herrn, neue 
Aufl. 1806, Zweite Halfte, p. 450 &c. 
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lUply. The two former of these passages, refer to mira- 
cles which were performed in the name of Jesus, and in honour 
of him ; but it hj no means follows, that thej were intended as 
proofs of the christian character of those who wrought them. 
(See niust. 3.) The two latter passages relate, not to miracles 
actually performed, but merely to such as were promised 
(^oNyot/eri, compare IQJ Deut. 13 : 2, 4). On one of these 
texts, (Matth. 24: 24,) Hess remarks : '^ Jesus does not here 
give the specific criteria, by which the " wonders ^ of those 
false prophets are to be distinguished firom genuine miracles. 
But the nature of their doctrines, which would manifesdy pos* 
sess nothing of a divine character, should secure his followers 
against the imposing aspect of their wonders."^ It is an un- 
doubted truth, proved by several passages of holy writ, (such as 
2 'Hiess. 2: 9,) that God does permit wcmders to be performed 
by superhuman wicked beings ; but t&ese can always be detect- 
ed, by the immoral object tar which they are wrought. 

2. ^' It is evkient that the disciples of Jesus, when they were 
first sent out with the power of working miracles, entertained 
many errors." (Matth. 10: 1.) 

Reply. God had power to prevent their intermixing their 
own erroneous opinions with the doctrines which they taught. 

V. " Jesus made no use of his miracles, as evidence of his 
divine mission, in those cases in which it would be most natural 
that he should do so." Thus : 

1. *' When the Sanhedrim demanded of him, " By what 
authority doest thou these things ?" referring . to his conduct in 
the temple (Matth. 21: S3) ; he makes no appeal, as might be 
expected, to his miracles." 

Reply. The demand of the priests was merely this : Who 

glive you authority to do these things ? and not, what evidence 

- - - - — I . - — 

1 Supra cit. p. 407 &c. 
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of your authority can you produce f But even to the first in- 
quiry, no direct reply was necessary ; for he had just befinre 
declared himself to be the highest messenger of God (y. 15, 
16), and had confirmed his declaration by miracles (y* 14, 
15. John 11: 41 — 48). Still he does reply mdirectly, to the 
question urged ; inasmuch as he persists in accusing his ene- 
mies of obstinate disobedience to the will of God, notwithstand- 
ing all their ostentation of reverence for the supreme being. 

2. << Thus also, in John 7 : 12, compared with v. 20, 25, 
there was the most urgent necessity for an appeal to his mira- 
cles, ais the decisive evidence of the divinity of his mission ; but 
there is no appeal made to them in. the course of his whole ad- 
dress V. 16 — ^29." 

Reply. The question advanced in the 15th verse, Jesus an- 
sw^j^s in the 16th, and adds the declaration, that he derived his 
doctrines from God. But there was no necessity for his dSer- 
ing proof of the truth of this declaration ; because proof had not 
been called for ; and because at this same j^ast, he had ex- 
plained himself fully concerning the proofs of his divine mis- 
sion, on the occasion of healing a person on the Sabbath day 
(chap. 5), ai\d to this transaction he refers explicitly in the 
present discourse (v. 22, 23). 

The sense of the passage John 7 : 17, is by no means 
this : " whosoever doth the will of (Jod, shall be able to discov- 
er, from the excellence and truth of the doctrines of Jesus, 
whether they are of divine origin or not." Jesus only states 
the subjective condition, on which a conviction of the divinity of 
his doctrines may be obtained, by attending to the evidences 
which he points out, among which are his miracles.^ 

It may be remarked generally, in reply to this 5th objec- 



1 See Dissert, on the spirit of Christianity, in Flatt's Magazine, ?t. I. 
p. 107—109, note 1. 
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tion, that the argument, drawn from the mere silence of Jesus, 
18 very unsatisfactorf • It is sufficient, that the Evangelists state 
some general declarations of Jesus, concerning the evidence of 
his miracles ; there was no necessity for their being often re- 
peated, either by Jesus or by his evangelists. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

The accounts of the miracles of Jems, are not allegorical 
narratives, hut a record of facts. 

The truth of this position is clearly evinced, not only by the 
character of the narrative itself,^ but principally from the cir- 
cumstance, that those miracles are, in other passages, presup- 
posed as historical facts (see Matth. 11 : 20 — 23. 27 : 42. 
Mark 6: 14, 62. 8: 19, 20. 9: 28. John 4: 46, 64. 6:26. 10: 
21. 11:47. 12:1,9 — 11. Acts 2: 22). Nay, even those who 
labour to transform the miracles of Jesus into aUegories, admit 
that, at least some of them were real facts f though they as- 
sume, that these iniracles were the product of human ingenuity ; 
an assumption wholly gratuitous, as shall be proved in the se- 
quel. If, as Damm supposes, the diseases wliich Jesus cured, 
were diseases of the soul ; how could these cures expose him 
to the imputation of profaning the Sabbath ?^ But does not 
the^ fluctuation of the interpretation given to these passages, 
which are explained sometimes literally, and sometimes aUegor- 
ically,^ naturally excite a suspicion as to the correctness of 
such a mode of interpretation ? Is it not in the highest degree 

1 Vide Less, uber die Religion &c. Th. II. S. 281 &c. 
3 See Damm rom Historichen Glauben, Th. II. S. 48, 52. 

3 Matth. 12: 10 &c. Luke 13: 14—17. 14 : 1—3. John 6: 9—18, 7: 
21—23. 

4 See p. 68. and also p. 23 &c. of Damm, sup, cit. 
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arbitrary, to interpret some narratives of miracles, as mere alle- 
gories,^ although they present not a single characteristic by which 
they are distinguishable from others which are admitted to be 
literal narratives of facts ? Damm ^ himself at last admits, that 
the Evangelists intended by their narratives, to convey the idea, 
that Jesus actually did, like Moses, perform miracles, in order 
the more easily to convince the Jews, of his Messiahship. But 
the moment the advocates of this hypothesis admit, that the 
Evangelists intended their narrative of miracles should be vn- 
derstood as a narrative of facts, their hypothesis necessarily falls 
to the ground. For it must be readily admitted, that if no real 
miracle had been performed, the disciples of Jesus, so far from 
convincing the Jews of the truth and divinity of Christ's doc- 
trines by their account of his miracles, could not have persuad- 
ed any one to embrace Christianity; on the contrary, they 
would have crushed their own cause in its birth, if on examina- 
tion it was evident to all, that the Evangelists had either avoid- 
ed mentioning the natural means, by which those wonders had 
been effected, or, that they had intentionally framed their alle- 
gorical tales in a manner to delude their readers into the false 
opinion that they were accounts of real miracles (compare § 5. 
lUust. 7 supra) .^ 

1 Iljid. p. 62. 2 Ibid. p. 9, 47—49, 52, 58. 

3 In many of the cures performed by Jesus, it would be unreasonable 
even to think of the use of natural means. Such are those recorded in 
John 4: 50—53. Luke 7: 6—9. Mark 7: 30. See the Prog^ramma of Sel- 
ler, 1795 : ^^ An Christus in operibus suis mirabilibus efficiendis, arcanis 
usus est remediis V* That the use which Jesus made of natural means in 
some few of his cures, is no evidence ag;ainst his miracles, is proved by 
Hess, in his " Lehre, Thaten und Schicksale Jesu," Pt. II, p. 396 &c. 454. 
and ty Krummacher, in his work " On the spirit and form of the Gospel 
history, J 96. Leipsic, 1805. See also Seller, sup. cit. 47 &c. 
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ILLUSTRATION 4. 

Further evidence of the truth of the miracles of Jems : they were 

not the product of human ingenuity* 

In attempting to account for the miracles of Jesus, it would 
be unwarranted to attribute them to the use of ingenious ma-^ 
chin^ry and other means of delusion ; such as are presupposed 
by the hypothesis,^ " that Christ learned the art of working mir- 
acles from some mystagogues, but having the impression that 
they could not be performed without a peculiar influence of 
God, he declared them to be the works of (Jod himself.'* For 
these miracles were by no means confined to one specific modfe 
of operation, but were of very different kinds. (1) Jesus cured 
all kinds of diseases, (fi^Qamvmv naaav voaov xa^ naaav fiaXu" 
XiOVj — noixiXaig voaovg xm fiaaavoig awBxofievovg)^ Matth. 4: 
23, 24. 11: 4, 5. (2) He raised the dead, Mark 6 : 35 &c. 
John 14: 21.^ Luke 7: 11 — 17. (3) He fed thousands in a 
.miraculous manner, John 6: 15 — ^25. Matth. 14: 15—21. 15: 
32 — 38. (4) He walked on the sea, Matth. 14: 25.^ (5) He 
controlled the wmds and waves, Mark 4 : 35 — 39.^ (6) He 
procured for Peter an extraordinary draught of fishes, Luke 5: 
4 — 7. (7) He procured for jPeter a stater from the fish's 
mouth, Matt. 17: 27.^ (8) He displayed an acquaintance with 



1 Eckennann'a " Theol. Contributions," VoL III. No. 2. p. 179 &c. 
Compare Flatt's Mag;az. No. L p. 93. 

2 Compare the dissertation, ^^ In rindication of the miracle of raising^ 
Lazarus,^* in the Tubingen Mag. No. 14. p. 91 l^c. and the works there 
quoted. 

3 See dissert. III. in Libros N. Test, historicos, p. 88. Opuscula acad. 
Vol. III. p. 286 &c. Hess' Lehre, Thaten und Schicksale Jesu 2te Halfte. 
p. 426 &c. 

4 See Hess sup. cit. S. 426. 

5 Compare the dissertation of the author on this passage, in Tub. Mag. 
St 2. S. 56—89. 
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future contingencies, John 1: 49, 60. 4: 17 — 19, 29. (9) He 
converted water into wine, John 2: 1 — 11.^ Again, in the per- 
formance of bis miracles, he was not confined to any particular 
placey which mi^t aflbrd him facilities for deception ; but Je- 
rusalem, the temple, entire Galilee, the most remote towns and 
villages, all witnessed the displays of his miraculous pow<^ ; 
and some diseased persons, he healed even without seeing 
them.^ Moreover, in all his proceedings, Jesus acted un- 
der the constant inspection^ of men of acute discernment, 
his bitter en^nies, and who scrutinised ^ his conduct with die 
greatest attention. In the person of Judas, he was atttoded by 
a constant spy,^ whose observation, no apparatus, even of the 
most secret nature^ could have escaped.^ Yet who ean doidbt, 
that if Judas had known, or even suspected, the miracles <^ Jemis 
lo be mere deluuons, he would have felt less poignancy of regret 
for having betrayed him i '" And, by the discovery of an im- 
posture, had any existed, he would have rendered to the Jews 
a very acceptable service, and have secured no inconsideraUp 
advantages to himself.^ 

Nay, miracles were performed on the authority of Jesus, 
and m reliance on him, by some persons,® who, though they 



1 Comp. Mag. St. 14. S. 73 — ^91. 

S See John 2: 23. 4 : 45. Matth. 21 : 14. 4: 23. 9 : 35. Mark 6 : 56. 
John 4: 50 &c. Matth. 8: 8— 13. 

3 Matth. 9: 3—8, 34. 21: 14, 15. Luke 6:7—11. 13: 10—17. 14: 1—6. 
John 11: 46. 6: 22^26, 42—66. 18: 6. 

4 John 5: 10 &c. 9: 13 &c. 11: 47. Matth. 8: 4. 

5 John 6: 70. 13: 18. 6 Matth. 10: 14, 8. Mark 6: 13: 30. 

7 Matth. 27: 3, 5. 

8 John 11: 47 &c. 12: 19. Matth. 26: 59, 60, 15. Compare Less liber 
die religion. II Band, S. 304—309. 

Maik 9: 3S, 39. Ma«)«h. 12: 27. comp. 7: 22. I Cor. 13: 2. 
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garded him as a divine messenger of an exalted character, yet 
had no thought of conforming their life and conduct to the pre- 
cepts which he taught, and who did not ever attach themselves 
to his followers, but remained among the Pharisees. Nor is it 
strange, that God should permit them to succeed in such at-* 
tempts ; for the cause of Jesus could not fail to derive great ad- 
vantage from them ; and the slanders of his enemies were re^ 
polled in the most convincing manner, by the fact that even the 
very friends of the slanderers could not, in consequence of 
their own experience, justify their accusations,^ Moreover, by 
what kipd of ingenious deception, could Jesus, when he was 
deadf^ have been restored to life f For, that he actually did a- 
riiie from the dead,"^ in placed beyond all doubt, by the testimo- 
ny ctf the various witnesses with whom, as the Acts of the apos- 
tles ii^rms US) be had frequent and various intercourse^ after 
bis retmrection ; besides, it would be impossible to account, in 
a rational manneri for the report and belief of his resurrec- 
tion, the existence of which report is admitted,^ unless on the 
supporition that the report itself was true. Indeed the disciples 
of Jesus, who were witnesses of his resurrection,^ required some 
strong evidence of the successful issue of their cause, in order 
to inspire them anew with confidence and courage ; for they 
had be«a greatly depressed ^ by the execution of their teacher, 
and were not prepared to expect any miracle,''^ and least of 
all, the miracle of his resurrection.® Moreover, we cannot con- 
" "< 

1 Mark 9: 39, Matth. 12: 27. 2 John 19; 33. Mark 1$: 44 kc 

3 1 Cor. 15; 5-^7. Acts 1: 3. 10; 40. 13: 31. 

4 1 Cor. 15: 11, 12. Acts 2: 32. 3: 15. 4: 2, 33. Comp. i 6. 111. 6. 

5 Acts 1: 22. 6 Luke 24: 20. John 20: 19, 26. 

7 John 6: 5—9. Mark 6: 51, 52. 8: 17—21. 

fi On the historical truth of the resurrection of Jesus, see Paulus' Com- 
mentary, Pt. III. p. 842—852. 
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ceive how the aposdes could have wrought the many miracles 
of a public nature,^ which they did,^ by the authority and power of 
the risen Jesus, that illustrious worker of miracles, and the truth 
of which miracles, even their enemies were unable to deny,^ if 
we suppose that they were left to their own strength, and con- 
sequently were either enthusiasts or impostors. We are, there- 
fore, constrained to yield our assent to the account which they 
themselves give, that God himself had bestowed on them the 
power of working miracles ; in order that they might be able to 
give their hearers ocular proof of the truth of the resurrection 
of Jesus f and in order to convince their hearers that it was in 
obedience to the will of God,^ that they published the illustri- 
ous fact, of which they were themselves witnesses, having seen 
him alive,^ and the promulgation of which, his enemies would 
not tolerate.'' Even the enemies of Jesud were unable to sup- 
press® the fact of his resurrection, which was so hateiiil in their 
sight ;^ nay, so improbable did they consider the falsehood 
which they themselves had fabricated, that they did not even 
attempt to convict the disciples of Jesus, of misstating facts, but 
in the trial resorted to every other subterfuge.^® And they did 
not even dare to institute an examination of the watchmen, to 
whose custody the grave of Jesus had been committed :^^ al- 



I Acts 2: 43. 5: 12, 16. 2 Acts 3: 6, 16. 4: 7, 10, 30. 
3 Acts 4: 14, 16, 21. 6: 17, 18, 16. 4 Acts 5: 30, 32. 

5 Acts 4: 19. 5: 29, 32. 

6 Acts 10 : 40—42. 4 : 20. Compare the Programm on 1 Tim. 3 : 16, 
(published in 1788), p. 14 &c. where the words oi^'^ a;'p'fAo^,'[iiithe 
authorised version, ^^ seen of ang^els^'], are explained as referring to the 
disciples of Christ to whom he appeared. 

7 Acts 4: 17 &c. 5: 28, 8 Matth. 28: 11 &c. 

9 Acts 4: 1—43, 18. 5: 17—50. Compare Matth. 27: 64. 

10 Acts 4: 17, 18,21. 5: 27 &c. 33,40. Compare Seiler, sup. cit. p. 26. 

II Matth. 28: 14. 
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though such an examination would have been the most certain 
method of effecting the total overthrow of Christianity, if they 
could have established thtf charge of imposture, which they had 
alleged against the apostles.^ And if Christianity could have 
been clearly proved an imposition, would it not be absurd to 
suppose that any person should persist in defending it, at the 
expense of so many sacrifices } Now, as such multitudes were 
ready to profess their friendship for the christian cause, and to 
advocate its interests against every enemy (see ^ 5. lUust. 7) ; 
it must necessarily follow, that the charge of imposture can 
not be established.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

The ndradea of Jesus were not the result of mere coincidence of 
circumstances with his usishes and predictions. 

This is evident from Matth. 8 : 3, 8, 9, 12. Mark 7: 34 
&c. Luke 7: 14 fcc. 18 : 42 fcc. John 4 : 60—63. 11: 41 
— 44. in which passages, we have account of the cleansing of 
a leper, the cure of the centurion's servant, and that of the man 
deaf and dumb, the raising of a widow's son from the dead at 
Nain, the restoring of sight to the blind beggar near Jericho, 
the cure of the nobleman's son at Capernaum, and the resusr 



1 The later objections against the historical truth of the statement of the 
watchmen at the grave of Jesus, which are urged in Paulus^ Meletemata 
ad historiam dogmatis de resurrectione, 1796 (compare Comment, iiber 
das N.T. Th. lU. S.853ff.), are refuted in the following works : N. allge. 
deutsche Bibliothek, Band 29. S. 424 f. Tobler's Theolog. Aufsutze, 
Ziirich, 1796. S. 175 ff. Tiib. Mag. St. 9. S. 166—219 (the influence of 
the narrative of the watchmen at the grave of Jesus, on the truth of his res- 
urrection). Compare also Hess^ Lehre, Thaten und Schicksale unseres 
Herm, Th. 11. S. 531 ff. 

2 See ^^ Address to a f^niale friend, the firmness of whose conviction of 
the truth of Christianity, began to be impaired," p. 65—71. and Ditton's 
work entitled, " The truth of the christian religion proved from the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ " (translated into German, 1734, Brunswick), Pt. 
III. ch. 4—9. and Paley's Examination of the Evidence of the truth of 
Christianity, p. 424 &c. 
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citation of Lazarus. Those miracles also wbich Jesus, wrought 
without giving notice of Ins intention to perform them (such as 
those of Luke 8 : 43 be. 6:19. See aho Acts 5 : 15. 19: 
12), were nevertheless dependant on his will ; inasmuch as the 
confirmation of his divine mission, to which he continually laid 
claim, and to substantiate which he wrought all his other 
miracles, was the great object for which God acocHnj^sbed the 
miraculous cure of those diseased persons. And besides, those 
persons who sought relief from Jesus, were led to expect k, by 
the miracles which he had before voluntarily wrought ; and 
their hope was evidently grounded on the declaraticMi, which 
Jesus had so often made and QDnfirmed by miracles, that he 
acted under the influence of (divine power, and that he was the 
individual whom Grod wished exclusively to exhibit as his great- 
est messenger. Now, as the expectation of die diseased was 
realized, God himself justified that expectation by the miracle, 
and thereby confirmed the declaration of Jesus on which it was 
founded, namely, that he was in intimate union with Crod. The 
confidence, which these persons reposed in Jesus as a distin- 
guished messenger of God, was coincident with and justified 
the expectation which Jesus himself frequently expressed, that 
every necessary evidence would be given to substantiate the di- 
vinity of his mission. Moreover, Jesus himself occasionally 
stated, that the restoration of those who merely touched him, 
was in accordance with his will, Mark 6: 56. And if we sup- 
pose, that in some cases, when Jesus was not thmking of a mira- 
cle, God wrought a miracle, in order to satisfy expectations 
which Jesus had aimed to excite by his doctrines and miracles ; 
this would only prove, the more demonstrably, that the object 
of God accorded perfectly with the purpose of Jesus, which 
was, to establish the divinity of his mission.^ 



1 See Michaelis^ Anmerkung zn Ap. Gesch. XIX. 12. 
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ILLUSTRATION 6. 

The miracles of Jems are therefore conclusive evidencey that he 

acted under the influence of God. 

See the following passages: John 11: 11 — 15. Matth. 27: 
63. Luke 24: 6, 7.^ 9: 1, 2, 6, 10. 10: 9, 17. John 14: la. 
If Jesus had performed only one miracle which accorded with 
his wish and prediction, this might be ascribed to accident. 
But the very possibility of this being the uniform fact, is [ure- 
cluded by the great multitude of his miracles recorded in Scrip- 
ture, of some of which only a general statement b made,^ as 
well as by the nature of his miraculous acts.^ And this evi- 
dence receives additional strength, from a consideration of the 
particular reference which the miracles of Jesus had to the doc- 
trines of Jesus, who appealed to those miracles for the divinity 
of his mission.^ These miracles are therefore demonstrations 
of the exalted nature (the divinity^) of Jesus, which the Gospel 
asserts, and of his destination to be the redeemer of men from 
the consequences of their sin, John 10 : 32, ualaigya benefi- 
cent miracles. Acts 10 : 38, dUiX'&iv ivigfiTtov he went about 
doing good. Matth. 9 : 5 &c. 8 : 17 (from Is. 53 : 4), avTO^ 

1 See Suskind^s ^^ Dissertation on the predictions of Jesus relative to 
his own resurrection ;^* and ^^ Remarks on the question, Did Jesus dis- 
tinctly predict his resurrection?" in Flatt's Mag. Vol. 7. p. 181—226. 
and also C. C. Flatt, Symbb. ad iUustranda graviora quaedam Jesu dicta 
in Evangelic Johanneo, Pt. I. p. 1 — 8. Pt. II. p. 17—20, 26. 

2 MatUi. 15: 30, 31. Mark 1: 34. 3: 7—11. 6: 13, 54—56. Luke 6: 17 
—19. 7: 21. John 20: 30. 

3 See Flatt^s Beitrage zur christ. Dog. und Moral, p. 33 &c. 1792. and 
the author's dissertation, ^^ Did Jesus declare his miracles to be a proof 
of his divine mission?'' in Flatt^s Magazine, Vol. IV. p. 182—186. and 
Bogue's Essay on the divine authority of the New Test. p. 130 &c. 

4 John 5 : 36, 37. 10:25, 37 &c. 14:11. 15:24. Matth. 11 : 3— 5. 
John 2: 18—22. Comp. Matth. 26: 61. ?7: 40. Compare lU. 2. 

5 John 11: 4, 13—25. 5: 20, 25. 1: 14, 51, 52. 2: 11, {iq>aviQwai TfiV 
doiav avTOV [displayed his glory] vide Mag. vol. 14, p. 79 &c.) Matth. 
8: 27. Acts 3: 6, 12, 13, compare 2 Pet. 1: 16—18. 
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rag aa&iveMxg i^fitav skaffs^ xai tag voaovg tficcaTaaiVj he hath 
himself taken away our infirmities, and borne our diseases. 

In the passage of Isaiah, the removal of the punishment of 
our sins, by the death of Jesus, is the subject of discussion ; but 
the punishments of sin are represented figuratively, as diseases 
and pams, in order also to remind us of the miraculous cures of 
Christ ; because it was by the cure of bodily diseases and pains, 
by a miraculous power, that the Messiah was to prove that he 
had come into the world for the purpose of removmg the conse- 
quences of sin. ^ 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

God must have heen^ xdtimately^ the author of the miracles of 
JesiiSy even if he acted through the instrumentality of a s/Ur 
perior angel. 

If it must be admitted that Jesus was aided by a superhu- 
man being, then the main point on which the trudi fA his dec- 
larations depends, and which alone could be involved in doubt, 
is cleared of all difficulty. For it can now no longer be doubt- 
ful, who the being was, by whom Jesus was enabled to produce 
those effects ; whether that aid was afforded by means of a par- 
ticular constitution of the powers of nature in the original crea- 
tion, or, as is far more probable,^ by an immediate influeoce oa 
nature itself, at th^ time when those miracles were wrought. 



1 See the Dissertation on the object of the death of Jesus, in the Com- 
ment, on the Hebrews, p. 481 &c. John 5: 24 &c. 11 : 23 — 26. He 
that shall raise the dead at the latter day, has raised some even in this life. 
1 Cor 15: 20— 26. Matth. 12:28. Compare f 51. See on tliia subject, 
Hess, liber die Lehren, Thaten und Schicksale unseres Herrn, S. 368 &c. 
Geschichte der drey letzten Lebensjahre, Band 2. Einleit. S. XXVU. 
and Koppen's " The Bible the Product of Divine Wisdom," Pt. 2. p. 
234 &c. 

9 Compare k 36. 111. 1. and the author's dissert, on Matth. 17 : 27, in 
Flatt's Mag. vol. 2. p. 57—62. particularly note 11. and Seiler, On the 
remarkable acts of Jesus and the Apostles, p. 72-^84. 
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No reason can be assigned, why the Being, under whose influ- 
ence Jesus acted, should not have been that being (God) which 
Jesus himself stated. Certainly no one bad a better opportu- 
nity to know who the being was, than Jesus, who was support- 
ed by him in a supernatural manner, who was in intimate union 
with him, and therefore had a better opportunity to know him, 
than any other could have. And should any one be disposed 
to adc^ the gratuitous and arbitrary assumption, that the author 
of the miracles and doctrines of Jesus, was some other being 
than God himself; that being could, at least, not have been an 
evil spirit, an enemy to Grod and man. Even the very nature 
of those miracles,^ and of the doctrines * which were substan- 
tiated by them, forbids such a supposition : for those doctrines, 
whether true or not, confessedly breathe a spirit of reverence to 
God, and would, even by the confession of our enemies,^ se- 
cure to christians, the most important advantages, if they enter- 
tcdned a highet regard for them. Now, an evil spirit would 
have endeavoured to promote the cause of wickedness ;* and, 
though arrayed in the garb of an angel of light,* would have be- 
trayed his real character, by the prosecution of such plans as 
are congenial to his nature. A good spirit, on the other hand, 
be(ng filled with reverence for God, would never have lent his 
aid to 9esus, unless God commanded him to do it ; and he cer- 
tainly would not have urged Jesus to assert a falsehood in the 
name of God (1 Cor. 16 : 15), and falsely to profess that (Jod 

t Matth. 12 : 24—29. Acts 10 : 38. Comp. Hesa, " On Uie doctrines 
and acts of our Lord,^' p. 365 &c. (new edit. 2d pt. p. 390). 

3 Compare Tiibing. Mag. No. 1. p. 96^ 97, 98. No. 2. p. 163—191. 
» 2 Thess. 2: 9—11. v. 4. Rev. 13: 2, 4, 6, 13. 

4 On the possibility and credibility of miracles, compare the Tub. Ma;. 
No. 1. p. 90. No. 3. Pt. II. No. 8. p. 152. Graffe, de miraculorum na- 
tura philosophiae principiis non contradicente. Helmstadt, 1797. and the 
same author's ^^ Philosophical vindication of the miracles of Jesns and hia 
apostles." 

5 2 Cor. 1 1: 14, 3. Comp. Gen. 3: 5. 
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was the author of his miracles and doctrines, when/ in fact, he 
was not acting by divine authori^, but on the authority and by 
the aid of merely a spirit of higher rank. 

If we suppose that higher spirit acting by the command of 
God, enabled Jesus to perform his miracles ; it will then fol- 
low, that in communicating his doctrines, Jesus acted in accord- 
ance with the will of that God, by whose command the angel 
enabled him to perform works far transcending the powers €i 
human nature, in order to confirm the divine origin of those 
doctrines. 

It cannot be supposed, that if God wished to instruct the 

children of men through the medium of a superior spirit, he 

would select a spirit who was not qualified for the undertaking. 

(Compare ^ 36. Illust. 3, infira.) It would be superfluous, m 

this place, to enter inter into an investigation of the postSbtHty 

of miracles, as we are compelled by the constitution of our 

nature, to admit as possible, that which is demonstrated by 

facts.* 

Finally, Jesus himself expressly ascribes his miracles to 

God ; John 9: 3. 11: 41, 42. 4: 40. 14: 10. 5: 19, 20, 36. 
10: 25, 32, 37. 6: 27. And the aposdes of Jesus, in like man- 
ner, attribute his miracles to the same power ; Acts 2: 22. 10: 
38. 1 John 5 : 9, fAtt^rvQia d^eov is the testimony which Crod 
bore ccmceming Jesus, by so many miracles. 



1 Compare ^^ Annotationes ad philosophicam Eantii de relig^one doctri- 
nam, i 35. p. 70. and in the German translation Tiib. 1794. p. 95. Jungf, 
in his ^^ Urania for the head and the heart,^^ edited by Ewald, 1793. Vol. 
IV. No. 1. p. 268—289. Fichte's Critique on Revelation, i 7. Staudlin's 
Critical Essay on the christian system of relig^ion, ( 48. Critical estimate 
of the protestant doctrinal system, according^ to the principles of religious 
criticism, 1st supplement, p. 12. The arguments by which the author of 
the last mentioned work endeavours to prove that we can never be con- 
vinced of the truth of miracles, are refuted in Flatt^s Beitrage zur Dog;- 
matic und Moral, S. 60 &c. h. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES. 

For abundant evidence that the credibility of the mira- 
cles of Jesus, is not in the least impaired by comparison with 
any modern pretended miracles, the reader is referred to the 
work of Dr. Less, " iiber die Religion," Pt. 2. p. 214 8tc. 
Jacobi's Dissertations on important points of religimi, No. 11, 
XVn, XX, Pt. 1. p. 25 fcc. Pt. 3. p. 185. Pt. 4. p. 287. 
2nd ed. Paley's Evidences of the Christian Religion, p. 247. 
Liiderwald's work entitled, ^' Antihierocles ; or the, great dif- 
ference between Jesus Christ and Apolloniusof Tyana," Halle, 
1793. and Herder's Letters on the study of divinity, letter 
34th. 

On the evidence of the divinity of the doctrines of Jesus, 
derived from his miracles, see Plank's Introduction to the The- 
ological Sciences, Pt. 1. Apologet. ch. 3. Seiler's ^^ Reason- 
ableness of a belief in the christian religion, established by ar- 
guments drawn from history and common sense," ^ 1 — 3. 
1795. Compare the work, "On the nature, objects, and ef- 
fects of the miraculous deeds of Jesus and his apostles, Leip- 
fflc, 1810. VogePs Essays on theological subjects, Pt. 1, 1796. 
Bogue's Essay on the divine authority of the New Testament, 
translated from the English, by M. Blumhardt, Basel, 1808. p. 
126—139. 
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§9. 
The divine, authority of the doctrines of the apostles. 

The Lord Jesus, whose words were all utter- 
ed under divine influence (§ 6^ 7, 8), commission- 
ed all the apostles whom he had chosen(l), with 
the single exception of Judas^ the traitor(2), to 
promul^te and propagate ( 3 ) those doctrines 
which ne had himself taught. From their dis- 
charge of this commission^ ne anticipated the hap- 
Eiest results(4); not only because the apdstles had 
een his compaiiions(5), and had been instructed 
in his doctrines, and had been eyewitnesses of his 
miracles(6), but because he depended principal- 
ly on the agency of God (John 17 : 11 — 15), who 
would^ by various aid, supply the absence of Jesus 
who had hitherto been their friend and instruct- 
or ; and in his steady give them another support- 
er^ who would never abandon them, John 14 : l6, 
17, and would perfectly qualify them for the dis^ 
charge of their official duties. Acts 1 : 8. Luke 24: 
48, 49. Thus, the personal agency of the apostleft 
was by no means dispensed with, in the perform, 
ance of their duties(7) ; but they were required 
to combine ( John 15 : 26, 27 ) those instructions 
which should be given them by their constant and 
exalted guide, with what their own knowledge and 
ability supplied. Jesus assured them, that the 
" Spirit of truth," ro nvevfia rrfg aAtf&eias^ John 14: 
17, who perfectly coincided with him and his Fa- 
ther ( 8 ), would bring to their recollection, all 
those words of his which they might have forgot- 
ten, as often as such recollection should be neces- 
sary to the discharge of their official duties(9) ; 
that he would correct their knowledge of the 
things they had imperfectly comprehended, and 
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would communicate ( fO ) to them^ all necessa- 
ry knowledge, not(ll) excepting a knowledge of 
future and secret things, which they could not ob- 
tain(12) by natural means. And hence it follows, 
that when in some of their communications, their 
invisible and constant instructor^ 6 7iapaxAffTos(13\ 
brought nothing to their recollection, but left them 
to use their natural ability and knowledge ; those 
communications were really sanctioned by the Spir- 
it of truth. According to the certain declaration 
of Jemis, therefore, we are to iriew all the doc- 
tiioes 4>f his apostles as the doctrines of that Spirit 
of tmth(14)^ under whoite imotiediate guidance 
ti^y^lwsy^ i^^ch^xged their official duties; ap4 
W^ ^e bpuqd^ at thfs risk of certain pupishmept, to 
atUfh to them divine authority(15). (Mark 16: 15, 
6: 11.^ Nor have we any reason to fear, that the 
apo9^es might have ne^ected to treasure up in 
meir memory with sufficient care^ those declarations 
of Jesus which regarded themselves^ as they had 
bceiasion so freque^y, even in the commencement 
of their apostleship, to recall those declarations^ 
and to compare them with their own experience. 



ILLUSTRATION 1. 

The selection i^the apostles by Jesus. 
This is recorded Mark 3: i3 — 19. Compare Acts 1: 2 — 13. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

The exception of Judas the traitor. 

During his last addresses to his disciples, Jesus always ex- 
pressed himself with reserve, as long as Judais was amongst th^m, 
John 13: 10, 17 — 19 ; but as soon as Judas was gone, he ex- 
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pressed unqualified approbation of his disciples, and gave them 
the most ample promises. Judas was therefore the only -one to 
whom the commission, which he gave to his disciples at his de- 
parture, was not to be applied.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

The apostolic commisnon. 

See John 17: 18, 20. 20: 21. Matth. 28 : 16—20. Luke 
24: 47. Acts 1: 8. 10: 42. Mark 16: 14, 15. The genuine^ 
ness of the latter passage is vindicated in Diss. I. in libror. N. 
Test, historicorum aliquot locos.^ On the genuineness of die 
conclusion of the Gospel of Mark, the reader may abo see 
Paulus' Conmientary,' Eichhom's Introduction to the New 
Testament,^ Hug's Introduction,^ and Kuinol Commentarii in 
Marcum et Lucam.^ The latt^ work contains additional ref- 
erences, as well as a compendious view of the evidence for and 
agamst the genuineness of this passage. See also Thiess' 
New critical Commentary on the New Testament.^ To the 
writers mentioned by the two last authors, may be added 
Gratz's ^' Attempt to account for the origin of the first three 
Gospels," Tiibingen 1812, m which the genuineness of this pas- 
sage is disputed. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

JesvLs expected that his Father would support and aid the 

apostles. 

See John 15: 16. 17: 15, 20. 



1 See the work ^« On the Object of John^s Gospel &c^^ p. 210 &c. and 
Flatt's Mag. No. 7. Pt. ft. 

3 Oposc. acad. Vol. III. p. 50 &c. 3 Pt. III. p. 885 &c. 

4 Pt. I. p. 576—579. » Pt. II. p. 19»-196. 
6 p. 188. ^ Pt. II. p. 222 &c. 
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ILLUSTRATION 5. 

The apostles were the companums of Jesus. 

See Mark 3 : 14, ino&tiat ioideuu^ ha ohi* fut oivtovj be 
appointed twelve, that they should iremain with him. John 15: 
27. Compare Acts 1: 21 &c. 

illustration 6. 

T%e apostles were witnesses of his works and doctrines. 

See John 16: 27. 17: 6—8, 14. Luke 24: 46—48. Acts 
1:2,3,21,22. 10:39,41. 

illustration 7. 

Supernatural aid was combined with the use of their oumfacut" 

ties in the case of the apostles. 

MsjAl 13: 62. 10: 27. There certamly were instances in 
which the apostles were to speak without any preparation, Luke 
21: 14, and in which their superior helper, who promised to 
supply the want of preparation, must necessarily do more than 
merely bspire them with intrepidity and presence of mind ; 
since otherwise they could not dispense with previous reflection, 
so necessary to give value and effect to their communications. 
There were instances in which, by the special aid of Christ ^ 
or ^ of the Holy Spirit,^ the apostles were, in the very moment 
of their delivery, ep avrfj Ty oSq^, supplied with the words or 
the truths which they were to utter ,^ and previous meditation 
was thus rendered unnecessary.^ But tlie promise contained 
in the texts referred to, specifies the occasions when this aid 
should be given ; namely, when they were arraigned before a 
public tribunal, and had to speak in selfdefence, and conse- 

1 Luke 21: 15. ^ John 16: 13—15. 3 Luke 12: 12. . 

4 V. 12. Matth. 10: 19. Mark 13: 11. 5 v. 11. 

26 
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quently stood in greater need of special assistance than in the 
discharge of the ordinary duties of their office. SdU, one thing 
at least, follows from this promise, namely, that in every case 
in which their circumstances rendered it necessary, the Spirit 
of God did suggest to the apostles, what they should utter. 
Other cases might occur, beside those of their judicial defence, 
in which the apostles would need such special aid in the dis- 
charge of their official duties ; and we learn from some pas- 
sages of Scripture,^ that they were authorised to expect such 
special aid on such occasions, as well as when arraigned before 
the tribunal of their enemies. But if special aid was given 
whenever it was necessary, it follows that when it was not giv- 
en, it would have been superfluous ; and, therefore, that when 
the apostles were left to the use of their own powers, their in- 
structions were no less conformable t6 the will of their divine 
Instructor, than when they were directed by his special aid. 

Note. From Acts 23 : 5, a suspicion may arise, that the 
apostle Paul, in his defence before the Jewish sanhedrim, took 
refuge under a falsehood. But Michaelis, in his Annotations 
in loc. p. 419 — 422, and in his Introduction to N. T. p. 53 8ic. 
has proved from Josephus, that Ananias was not at that time, 
properly the highpriest ; but had previously been removed, 
and at this time, when there was no highpriest, he was arbi- 
trarily acting in that capacity. Now, either this was not known 
to Paul, who had arrived at Jerusalem only a few days previ- 
ously, or Paul intends, by the words ovx tjde^v oti eaviv agx^fQ^^ 
I did not know that he was highpriest, to insinuate that Ana- 
nias actually was not highpriest.^ 

1 John 14: 26. 16: 12—15. 

2 Compare also Hess' " History and Writings of the Apostles of Jesus, 
Vol. H. p. 411 &c. 3d edit. 1809—1811. 
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ILLUSTRATION 8. 

See John 14: 17, nvivfia Ttjg akfjd'fiag the Spirit of truth. 
6:13—16. iCor. 2: 10, 11. 

ILLUSTRATION 9. 

* Thogivfiasi vfiag nana d rniov vfnv be will remind you of 
n things which I have told you, John 14: 26. 

ILLUSTRATION 10. 

V 

Mature of the aid afforded by the Spirit to the apostles. 

In the dissertation, On the nature of Inspiration, it is clear- 
f proved, that the interpretation of the words, John 14: 16, 26. 
6: 26. 16 : 7, 13 — 16, which makes those promises of the 
onstant aid and influence of the Spirit to signify nothing more 
lan an ordinary agency of Divine Providence favouring th^ 
atural and gradual expansion of the views of the apostles ; does 
ot at all harmonize with those promises.^ " Nothing but the 
romise of extraordinary divine aid, and of communications from 
superior power, could have afforded satisfaction and tranquil- 
ly to the disciples of Jesus. And the nature of the Saviour's 
rords evinces, that he intended to awaken in bis disciples and 
postles, the expectation of extraordinary aid." 

ILLUSTRATION 11. 

Tfe iQxofAfva (xvayyiXik vf^nf he will show you things to 
ome, John 16: 13. 

ILLUSTRATION 12. 

Aidctl^i, TlANTA he shall show you oK things, John 14: 
1. ^OSijytiaH Vfiag Hg HA£AN ri^v aXijd'iiav he will con- 
uct you into «S truth, 16: 13. 



1 Flatt^s Mag;. Vol. II, No. 1. p. 19—23. 
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II«U78TmATI09 13. 

Tke nature amd penomaikg €fd^ nm^mmhiEog^ er 

It is evident from the predicates Mb^m and tf ji g|i> l | «i, 
which are aj^ilied to the itmgaMlijzog John 12 : 16, that bjr the 
Comioita' must be intended such an assistant as imstnuslM and 
Ttaumd$. The accordance of this signification c^ the ifOfd, 
with the usage of the language, is proved in LBsner's Obserw. 
ex I%ilone, on i^im 14: 16, in VoDborth's Pkogramm on 
xcpcoU^ro^, Gottingen, 1786, p. 13 &c and Emesti Opnsc 
I^iiloL crit. p. 215. the edit, of Lardner. The evidence ad- 
duced in these works, to prove that Tt m ^an X n ^^ signifies a 
teacher or adviser, is derived partty from the signification of die 
words iui^«i«a^«r (Tit. 1:9. 2: 15) and iwrfOTrlif<g (1 lliess. 
3:2); partty from some passages of Philo, e^iecialljr in his 
treatise ^ De mundi Opificio," T. 1. p. 5. ed. Mangey. idiere 
it is said : ot^M lui^axltsttf, fiOp» ii ci;r« j^i|Mi|tfvo^ o ^<a$ 
ifwm-^ e. emfiojiaz no counsellor, but following hb own pleas- 
ure, God determined ; and pardy from the Hebrew word 
]prz: (interpreter), wiiich is twice rendered by is^pnD (am^«* 
^n^og) in the Chaldee Verson.^ But we have no otgedionto 
the more general sense of the word sopasijTro^ attittant^ ie|p- 
er, which is given by Knapp.^ For the nature <^ the case 
proves, that he who was to aid the apostles in the discharge of 
their duties,' must necessarilv have beoi an instructor in the 
truth, irr^iTio r^g aXt^ftmgj John 14 : 17. 15 : 26. 16 : 13. 



1 On the dift^cnt explanafioas of the word rrspftzij^Ov, the reader 
saj coBsalt ihe ProgimaM of K]ia|ip^ wad Ksiaol^ CcauneoU «a John 
14: IS. 

• *^ Pro^nmmn de Spiritn Snncto et Christo Paracktb,** iteoi »* De ra- 
na pol€$tate Tocabalonim :icipa«cuU«», wu^rmiif9$g^ mq^csitfroc," 
HaUe« 1790. ^^ Scripta rarU ai^ruoiieati^ m^7tim;>m putem exeseticL^ 
Hmlle. ISC^ X, IV. 

' John IS: ^. 1$: S &c. Acts 1: SL Luke ^4: 4:; Itc. 
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The commission of the apostles was, to teach and to promul- 
gate the doctrines of Christ (Matth. 28: 20) agreeably to his 
kitentioD (John 17: 18,20) and meaning (16: 13—15) ; it was, 
therefore, only by instructing them, and bringmg to their recol- 
lection things fergotten, that this Asiastant could enable the a- 
posties to publish the doctrines of Jesus, agreeably to his inten- 
tkm, and to give their instructions an infallibility equal to the 
instructions of Christ himself, John 13 : 20. Matth. 16 : 19. 
Now this infallibility of the apostolical instrucions could not be 
attained, unless their divine Assistant should recall to their recol- 
lection die declarations of Christ, and instruct them ^ in those 
cases in which they either had not fully comprehended, or had 
partially forgotten those declarations f or, in which Christ had 
purposely omitted giving them fuU instruction on some topics 
which they were nevertheless to explain and teach after his 
death (John 16: 12). We cannot safely attribute the doctrines 
of the aposdes to die H<dy Spirit ^ and to Christ (John 16 : 13 
-*^i6)y unless we suppose that their divine Assistant, who au- 
thenticated their doctrines by miracles,^ at the same time, by 
his supernatural influ^ice, made those doctrines worthy of that 
fiddi which the Spirit of truth endeavoured to procure for them 
by his miracles.^ The great miracle of a divine and therefore 
infallible system of doctrines, originating from Jesus himself, 
would with most christians, have failed of its intended effect, if 
God had not proved by a supernatural influence on the minds 

" — ~- ^ - - ■ I ■111- -I 1 - 1 - I - r 

1 John 16:26. 16: 13—15. Comp. 1 Cor. 2: 8—13. i 10. 

2 Compare Plank^s '^Introduction to the Theological Sciences," Pt. I. 
p. 997. 

a Jolm 16:8. Matth. 10: 20. Compare lU. 14. John 15 : 26. Comp. 
Act£ 15: 28. 

4 John. 14: 12. Rom. 15: 19. 1 Cor. 12: 11. * 10. 

5 1 John 5:6. '^ The supernatural gifts of the Spirit, prove that the 
doctrines puUished by the Spirit are true.**— On the object of John, p. 
227. 
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of the apostles, that the doctrines taught by them actually were 
the unadulterated doctrines of Christ.^ 

Eichhorn's ** Bibliothek "^ contains the assertion, that n«- 
QUKkfjTog signifies the doctrine itself which Christ taught, and 
the more enlarged view of it which the apostles obtained after, 
the resurrection and ascension of Christ. But this is contra- 
dicted by the fact, that the nuguxXtiTog^ Comforter, stands in a 
relation^ both to Christ who taught the doctrine of the Para*- 
clete (John 15: 13—15, and to his apostles who obtained ibis 
more enlarged view of the doctrines of Christ after his deadly 
in which the doctrine of Christ and his apostles could not stand 
towards them ; see Matth. 10 : 20. John 15 : 26, 27« And, 
although, upon that supposition, the phrase oKXog ti a(Nindl^ro^ 
another Comforter (John 14 : 16), might indicate a counterpart 
to Jesus as a personal instructor, or to his oral instructions, inas- 
much as it would import, that the doctrines which Jesus taught, 
were more folly developed and confirmed by his resuireetioa 
and ascension ; the inconsistency must be palpable, when we 
read further, and see Jesus proving to his disciples, at foil 
length, as he does in John 16: 13 — 15, that his doctrines, when 
properly illustrated by his resurrection and ascension, would not 
differ at all firom the doctrines he had already taught them ; and 
that these doctrines were altogether his own, 6 noQanktitog ov 
kaXfjaei a(p iavvov^ alX oaa av anovaif laltiaet the Comforter will 
not speak of himself, but will relate the things which he shaD 
have heard ; and that these doctrines will promote his glory, 
because they are his doctrines, exeivog do^aaH «jue, ot^ in tov 
tfjiov Xfitptvat he will glorify me, because he will take of mine. 
On the contrary, the phrase ciXXog napaxXfjrog^ has a natural 

meaning, if we suppose it to signify a new, invisible teacher^ 

— - - — -^^-— ~ 

1 Tubing, gel. Anzeig. Jahrg. 1794, No. 170. p. 131—134. 

2 Vol. IV. p. 298 &c. 
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who was to supply the place of Jesus, who had instructed them 
by personal intercourse ; for in this case, it was necessary for 
Jesus to inform his disciples, that their new assistant was in the 
closest union with himself, and therefore would communicate 
only such instructions as would accord with the doctrines which 
he, their former teacher, had delivered to them. Moreover, in 
Matth. 10 : 20, there is a clear distinction made between the 
apostles f who spake and vindicated the cause of Christ (v. 19. 
Luke 12 : 11. 21 : 14), and the Spirit of their Father, 
who spake through them : ov yaQ v/iiig iore ol Xakowrtg, aXla 
TO 7iv6Vfitt rov nazQog vfioup ro XaXow ev vfiiv for it is not you 
that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh by you. 
This distinction could not have been made, if the apostles them- 
selves were the only persons that spoke, and if the nvevfta A«- 
low tv avtotg, was merely the enlarged view which they had 
of the doctrine of Christ. Further, we cannot see how 
Christ could have rendered all preparation unnecessary to the 
apostles, when called on to defend themselves, unless it was by 
the promise of supernatural instruction, to be given them at 
the very time when they were to speak in selfdefence (Matth. 
10: 19. Mar^ 13: 11. Luke 21: 14). For, however perfect 
might have been their knowledge of the doctrines of Jesus af- 
ter his resurrection, still, in every case in which they were call- 
ed to vindicate his cause, it would be profitable to the cause 
of truth, to recall the doctrines to their memories, and to re- 
flect on the circumstances in which they were to defend them. 
Finally, how could Christ (John 15: 12) have distinguished be- 
tween the testimony of the Paraclete, whom the Father should 
send to them, and the testimony which the apostles themselves 
should bear, having learned it by their personal ilitercourse with 
him ; if nagaxltjxog signified nothing else than that enlarged 
view of the doctrines of Jesus, which the apostles should ac- 
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quire after his death (John 1 5: 27) f 6 nttpanlntog oV §/m lu^^m 
nmga tov mvtQog — i xe$pog aapw^fias^ 7up$ tfiov mat Vfis$Q 
ii ftagtvgfitij 6t$ un ugx^iSfin ifiov im the Comforter whom 
I shall send from my father, he will bear witness of me ; and 
ye also shall bear witness, because ye were with me from the 
, beginning. It has already been seen, that the personal agency 
of the aposdes was not excluded by the peculiar divine aid 
which they received ; as is feared by a writer in Eichhcmi's 
Bibl. sup. cit. p. 300. See also ^11 infra. 

ILLUSTRATION 14. 

Hie divine dssistance afforded to the apostles^ extended to aU 

their instructions. 

The words (Matth. 10: 20) ovyuQ vfii&g iote (not sasa^i 
comp. also Mark 13: 11) — laXow ev v(iiv for it is not ye who 
i^eak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you, 
cannot well refer merely to their defence before a public tri* 
bunal ; for it had been stated in the previous verse, that every 
thing which it should be necessary for them to say at that par* 
ticular juncture, should be suggested to them ; but they seem 
rather to refer to all their instructions, and to contain the ground 
of the promise in the verse immediately preceding. The idea 
of Jesus seems to be this : " For, the instructions which ye 
my apostles in general give, are derived, not so much * frcwn 
yourselves, as from the Holy Spirit ; hence, when you are 
called upon to defend your doctrines, ye need feel no anx- 
iety, but may confidently rely on the Holy Spirit to vindicate 
his own doctrines, by suggesting to you the very words of your 
defence." In like manner, Peter speaks (1 Pet. 1: 12) of the 
preachers of the gospel touv ivayyeXiaafievoiv^ as those who 

^ Ov expresses, in this place, a comparative negation, as it does in 
Philipp. 2: 21. Col. 3: 23. See Opusc. Acad. Vol. I. p. 331. Vol. II. p. 
201. Obseryy. p. 251 s. 
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spake not by themselves, but by the aid of the Holy Spirit sent 
down from heaven ; that is, in speaking, they received such aid 
from the Holy Spirjt, that their doctrines could with proprie^ 
be ascribed to the Holy Spirit as their author (John 16: 8). 

ILLUSTRATION 15. 

Divine authority of the Apostles. 
In Matth. 16: 19, Christ gives to the apostle Peter, and in 
Matth. 18 : 18, to the other aposdes also, a superiniendance 
over the church, xXetg ttis fittOtXeiag tiov ovgavotv — - summam 
potestatem regni coelestis, ss. in terra, " the keys of the king- 
dom of the heavens " — ^the supreme power in his church, on 
earth (Is. 22: 22), and the power to enact laws which should 
be of divine authority, dfjam %m Xvom to bind and to loose.^ 
And of John 13 : 20, the proper meaning is this : ^' whoever 
puts confidence in my messengers, believes in me ; and whoso- 
ever puts confidence in me, believes in him that sent me." .^«ff«* 
pttvuv here signifies the same as nMmvHv in John 5 : 43, comp. 
v. 44, 46, 48 ; i. e. to put confidence in a person, not to reject 
him, to receive his declarations (John 12: 48), to listen to him 
(Matth. 10: 40. Luke 10: 11), dtxiad^M^ fttj dex^ad^ai — anov- 
Hv^ w&tte&v.^ To these passages may be added the two fol- 
lowing : 1 John 4: 6, << We (I and the other apostles) are not 
of th^ world, but of God. He that knows God, will hear us ;" ^ 
and 1 Pet. 1: 23, in which the efiicacy and unchangeable iden- 
tity of the apostolical doctrines are mferred from their divine 
origin (comp. v. 25 and 12), koyog Ctovrog ^iov — ^fjfia ivayyi^ 
X^a&ev e^s vfjtccg the word of the living God— the word which is 
preached unto you. 

1 Vide Dissert, de notione regni coelestis, p. 32 s, Opusc. acad. Vol. 
I. p. 290 &c. Compare Kuinol Comment, in Mattb. ad h. 1. 

2 Compare what the author says on John 13 : 20, in FlatOa Magr. Vol, 
VII. p. 67 &c. . 

3 On the Object of John, p. 394. 

26 
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The passage Gal. 2: 11 &c. contains no objection to the di- 
vine authority of the apostles. For Paul does tiot there cen- 
sure the doctrines, but the conduct of Petec (v* 14) ; because 
the Jewish christians at Jerusalem, (whose deportment was dis- 
approved of by the aposde James himself Acts 15 : 24), might 
have made use of this conduct of Peter to the prejudice of that 
doctrine, the truth of which Peter himself, as well as Paul, ac- 
knowledged (v. 15 — 16), notwithstandmg his conduct in thb 
instance was not consistent with it. Peter and Paul had alike 
aclmowledged the principle, that no one could be justified on 
the ground of his fulfihnent of the law, but that we must be jus- 
tified by putting our trust in Christ ; and firom this principle, 
both had inferred, that those who believe in Christ, and^thus 
obtain assurance of salvation, are no longer obliged to observe 
those ceremonies which have no mfluence in producing itnaush 
(F«v justification and salvation (see Acts 15 : 8 — 11). Peter's 
withdrawing from the Gentile christians, when the Jewish con- 
verts from Jerusalem arrived (Gal. 2: 12), was dissimulation, 
and not the resuh of a change in his opinion on that subject ; 
for Peter did not attempt to defend himself agamst the public 
rebuke of Paul. (v. 11, 14 &c.) But the advocates for the 
law, who had come firom Jerusalem to Antioch, might have 
regarded the conduct of Peter as being a refusal on his part 
to acknowledge the uncircumcised gentiles as christian Blfeth- 
ren. Thus they might have derived from it support to their 
doctrine, by which they endeavoured to bind the gentile converts 
to circumcision and the Levitical law. They might have in- 
ferred from it, that the great principle that we are justified not 
by obeying the law of Moses, not by observing the ceremo- 
nies prescribed by it, but exclusively by tnistingi in Christ, was 
an erroneous and pernicious principle.^ 

1 See the Dissert, on the Object of the death of Christ, in the epistle 
to the Hebrews, p. 458 — 461. and Michaelis^ Notes on Gal. S: 12 &c. 



§10. 

The authority ofihe apostle Paul. 

The apostle Paul claimed equal authority with 
the other apostle8(l). For he asserts that he was 
chosen by Christ himself (2), to be his messenger 
(3) ; that the power of God made him competent 
to discharge the duties of his office(4) ; that the 
doctrines of Christianity, which neither his nor any 
other human intellect could hare discovered by 
any course of investigation(5\ were not taught 
him by any man, not by an older apostle(6), but 
W€fe revealed(7S to him by the almighty agency 
of Grod himselfi[8); and finally, that the inspira^ 
tion(9) of the divine Spirit extended even to his 
words, and to all his exhibitions of revealed truths 
(10). We learn from the apostle Paul himself, 
that this Spirit, who revealed to him unknown 
truths, extended the same aid to him as to the oth* 
er apostles, and in the discharge of all his official du- 
ties(l I). This divine influence(12), therefore, was 
not confined to his teaching those truths which are 
properly termed revealed aoctrines(13) ; but when 
he was inculcating truths which he had learned in 
otbtr ways(14), and when giving commands(15) 
or advice founded on these truths(16), his com- 
munications were accordant with the will of Christ, 
with which the Spirit made him acquainted(l7) ; 
and thus his instructions could with propriety all 



The rejected construction of this contest between Peter and Paul, and of 
its importance and consequences, which is adopted in some late works, 
e. g^. in the Catholic Epistles of Au^sti, Pt. I. p. 167 &c. and in Schmidt^s 
Historico-critical Introduction to the New Test. Pt. I. p. 193 &c. is unsup« 
ported by historical eridence, Comp. Tiib. gel. Anz. I. 180S, s. 815 f. 
Jahr, 1807, s. 204. and Hess^ «« History and WrittngB of tiie apotttes of 
Jesus," Pt. II. p. 312 &c. 
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be ascribed to the Lord, or to the Spirit of the Lord 
ns). They derived their authority( 19) and cred- 
ibility (20) from him, who was the perpetual In- 
structor of the apostle, and who would nave pre- 
vented him from making any communications which 
were either wholly or in part inconsistent with the 
will of Christ Hence the apostle says, in general^ 
that Christ taught by him(21) ; and that his doc- 
trines were to be regarded and obeyed as the doc- 
trines of God and not of man(22). The reality of 
Paul's haying experienced divine teaching and illu- 
mination, appears from the evident credibility(23) 
of the history of his call to the apostolical office, an 
office for which 4e could be qualified only M^ a 
special divine influence (§9); and likewise from his 
miracles(24), the historical truth of which was 4so 
incontrovertible that even when addressing his ene- 
mies(25), he could appeal to them in confirmation 
of his doctrines(26) and of his apostolical authori- 
ty(27.) The other apostles also nad no hesitation 
in acknowledging him as a fellow apostle(28). 



ILLUSTRATION 1. 

The, apostolical dignity of Paul 

h asserted hy himself, m 1 Cor. 9 : 1, 6. 2 Cor. 11:5. 12: 
11-. oviiv vcfregfjoa todv vjisq hav anoatoXfov I am not inferi- 
or to the most distinguished apostles. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

That he was divinely appointed to his office. 
Is declared in Gal. 1: 1, anotnoXog^ ov% an avd^gotnoiv^ovdi di 
aw^gmnovj oAAa iui tov f^aov Xqioxov an apostle, not' of man, 
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nor by man, but by Jesus Christ. Rom. 1:1,5." 1 Cor. 1: 
17. 1 Tim. 1: 11, 12. Acts 26: 15—18. 22: 10—15. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

2 Cor. 5 : 20, vneg Xgunov ngeafiivofnv we are sent as 
ambassadors of Christ; comp. John 17: 18. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

2 Cor. 3: 5, 6, d d'eog ixapfoaiv i^fiag d&anovovg ua&vtiQ ii- 
a^fjxfig God hath qualified us to be ministers of the new cove- 
nant. 

^ ILLUSTRATION 5. ^ 

w • % 

1 Cor. 2: 7, kaXovfisv '&iov aoapmv iv fivattiQK^ I speak the 

wisdom of God, which was heretofore a mystery. 9: 11. Eph. 

3:9, 10, fivotfiQiov anonengvi*inevov ano tmp uimviovev rqi 'd'etf 

the mystery which was known only to God, from the beginning^ 

of the world. 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

Patd did not receive his instructions from any older apostle. 

Gal. 1:11, 12, 17. As Paul was not to learn firom the 
other apostles, but, (like the others. Acts 1: 21. § 9), was to 
testify to the things which he had seen and heard (Acts 22: 14, 
15. 26 : 16. 1 Cor. 9:1), therefore Christ, now in heaven, 
revealed to him many things, which he had communicated to 
his other apostles during his residence on earth. To such 
revelations our Lord doubtless refers, when he uses the future 
o^p&fiaofia& I will appear unto thee (Acts 26: 16). An exam- 
ple of such immediate instruction is found in 1 Cor. 10 : 23, 
where Paul says he was thus instructed relative to the Lord's 
Supper, eym nageXafiov ano tov uvgiov I received from the 
Lord. From Acts 26 : 16, where Christ tells Paul that he 



«.''ii. 
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shall be a #itiiess both of the thmgs which he had seen, and which 
he wotdd hereafter communicate to him, dp ze n9ig^ cSv re o^ 
^aofjiai ooi' it is evident that the preterites in the passage Acts 
22 : 15, iOfi fJtttQTvg — oSp iaigaxag %ui tjnovaagj do not refer to 
the past only, but also to future time. Comp. John 4 : 38, 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

Immediate suggestion of God, the source ofPauPs knowledge. 

Gal. 1: 12, 16, to evayyeXiov — nagelapov'^i anonaXwpi' 
mg Ifjaov Xgiatov the Gospel — I received — by a revelation 
from Jesus Christ. 1 Cor. 2: 10, 12, i^fAH^ ojunaXvyfiv i &€og 
diu Tov nvBVfimog stfkov God revealed it to us by his Spirit. 
Eph. 3: 2 8cc. jcara ctnoitalvipiv ayvtoQiai fio$ (so* o ^iog^) to 
lAvatfiQiov^ by revelation he (Grod) made known to me the mys- 
tery ; comp. V. 6. 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

2 Cor. 4: 6, o '^iog 6 emtov «x a%0T0vg apotg kafitpM (sc. nh 
tiv^) 6g eXafjiipiv ev vaig utagSiat^g i^fimv the God who command- 
ed light to shine out of darkness (it is, that) hath shined mto 
our hearts. The words o ^tog — lafjixpm refer to the omnipo- 
tence of God ; see Gen. 1: 2, and the work On the object of 
John, p. 494. 

ILLUSTRATION 9. 

2 Cor. 6: 19, '^ffuvog iv i^fiw tov ^yov ttjg xatallayfig 
and gave to us by inspiraticHi, the doctrine of reconciliation with 



1 In Dissert. I, in Libror. N. T. historiconun aliquot locos, not. 50. O- 
pu8c. acad. Vol. III. p. ^^ it is remarked, that the aorists often indicate 
the present and future as well as the past time. Vig^rus de iG-raecae 
dictionis idiotismis, p. 204 6c. 

2 The propriety of supplying iOT^ in this place, is shown in the Dissert. 
Notitiae historicae epp. adCormthios interpretationi inservientes, Note 
190. 
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God through Christ. Ssfuvog stands connected wkh fjp some 
distance preceding, and must be construed with the words 
&iog fj¥ xavttXkacamvj and not with the succeeding 71^ avza^.^ 

c 
ILLUSTRATION 10. 

1 Cor. 2 : 13. In the Dissert. Notitiae historicae in epp. 

ad Corinth, note 45,^ it is proved, from 1 Cor. I: 17 %\ 16, 

that Paul clearly distinguishes between the doctrine itself and 
the manner in which it is communicated : and that he derives 
evidence of the divinity of his doctrine, from the fact th^t al- 
though his manner of teaching was void of all the ornaments of 
artificial orator}'^, ovx iv ne^oig aoq>iag Xoyo&g^ yet it was so ef- 
ficacious that its influence must have proceeded from the nvev- 
fia aywp the Holy Spirit. 

ILLUSTRATION 11. 

1 Cor. 2 : 12, iXapofAtv to Ttvivfia ro (k tov ^tov we have 
received the Spirit which is of God. 1 Cor. 6 : 40, donm 9i 
9tqiym nvevfAa ^eov exeiv I think I also have the Spirit of God ; 
comp. 1 Cor. 9: 1—3. 2 Cor. 12: 11. 

ILLUSTRATION 12. 

2 Cor. 5 : 20, tig tov ^iov naguxuKoviftog 8v i^fioiy as if 
God besought you by us ; 2 Cor. 2: 17, *x '&iov Xalovfuv we 
speak as from God ; «x from, mdicates the author of a thing, 
as in John 10 : 32, comp. 14 : 10, noXXa uaXa egya ex rov ira- 



1 See the Dissert. '^ On the Object of the death of Jesus, p. 409 &c. 
Kypke, on Acts 19: 21, remarks that the expression ^iod'at tv nagS^ 
{(pQfloi) Tivog is most frequently used of foreigpa communications, or nug- 
gestions from without. That the proposition xui '&efUvog''-naraXlayfjg 
must refer to the apostles alone, is stated in Gabler^s Prograittma, Novae 
curae in locum Paulinum 2 Cor. 5 : 14 — ^21, Pt. III. p. 13. He explains 
the words ^i(UVOg iv iqfi&v : imposuit, h. e. demandavit nobis. 

3 Opuscul. acad. Vol. II. p. 267—270. 
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tgog — 0. nmii^ notii ra igya many good works of the Father— 
the Father doeth the works. Comp. also John 5: 19 isc. The 
same signification «x has in 1 Cor. 1: 30, ti^avrov (^«ov) /'Deo 
efficiente." See the Dissert, on the epistles to the CcMrinthians, 
note 189. 22). In 1 Thess. 4 : 15, Paul says tovto Xsyofnp 
viiiv ev Xoym nv^iov this we say unto you as by the command 
of the Lord. 

ILLUSTRATION 13. 

Here belongs what Paul teaches of Christ as the cause of 
our salvation, 2 Cor. 2 : 17, mg en ^iov iv Xgiatof Xdkovfit¥\ 
" Deo nos moderante, de Christo praecipimus," i. e. God di- 
recting us, we teach concemmg Christ. The doctrines ^pon- 
ceming Christ, in 2 Cor. 4:6. 1 Cor. 2 : 7 &c. (comp. v. 1 
lAaQTVQiov ^(ov), are represented as revealed truths.^ To 
the head of revealed doctrines, taken in the more limited sense, 
as signifying doctrines which men could not discover by their 
own faculties, belong also the hidden things of futurity, (John 
16: 13), a knowledge of which was communicated to the apos- 
tle Paul. 1 Thess. 4: 15 &£C. Comp. 1 Cor. 16: 61. 

ILLtTSTRATION 14. 

Thus he relates his own history, 2 Cor. 11 :'22 12: 18, 

which he himself would of course recollect. 

ILLUSTRATION 15. 

Thus 1 Thess. 4: 3 — 7, contains injunctions, the propriety 
of which even reason and conscience teach. 

ILLUSTRATION 16. 

In 1 Cor. 7: 12, 26, 40. 2 Cor. 8: 8, 10, he distinguishes 

1 Compare Meyer^s ^^ Developement of Paul's doctrinal system, p«'344 
&c. Altona, 1801. 
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between his own counsels and the commands of tjod. • — i^fo 

rovT(^ didrnfu I say, and not the Lord — ^I have no command 
of the Lord, but I give my judgment — according to my judg- 
ment — ^I speak not by command — ^I give my judgment in this 
matter. See Kypke On the signification of yptofifjp diimfn 
in 1 Cor. 7: 25. 

ILLUSTRATION 17. 

1 Cor. 2 : 16, i^fnig i^ovy Xgiatov ix^fiev we have been 
made acquainted with the mind of Christ, comp. v. 12, iXapo^ 
fuv 90 Trvivfjia ro *k '&eov we have received the Spirit which is 
of God. See aly John 16 : 13 — 15 ix tov ef^ov XfjtpeTa&, ss. 
TOfevfia he, (i. e. the Spirit) shall take of mine. 

ILLUSTRATION 18. 

PauPs doctrines are justly considered as the doctrines of God. 

2 Cor. 12 : 19, «v Xgiatcj^ XakovfAev — "juvante ac mode- 
rante Domino." This is the interpretation given in note 152 
of the dissert, quoted in lUust. 12, agreeably to the signification 
of ev in 1 Cor. 12 : 3, and in Matth. 22 : 43. In the same 
dissertation, the passage 2 Cor. 11 : 16, 17, containing these 
words AaAoi^ ov kccXto xara tov xvgiov^ aXX* oSg ev a^goatmf^ 
is thus explained : '^ If ye cannot agree to acquit me of the fol- 
ly of boasting, then let me only speak thus foolishly. What I 
say in favour of myself, let me be understood to speak out of 
my own folly, and not under the influence of Christ." 'Ov laXm 
would then be used agreeably to a customary idiom, for ov do- 
xoi XiiXii/p.^ According to this interpretation, the atpQOowri fol- 



1 See '^ Obsery V. ad analog^lam et syntaxin Hebraicam pertineutes^^' 
p« 14. no. 2. 
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IjTs which FemjI aacribes to himself, was not u^^innifj foOiff in 
Paul's owii esteem, but only in the (qmion of his oppon^dA!^. 
Whal renders this exjtoation the more probable, is, thxA in v; 16 
he says : '^Again, I write mito you, let no one suppose me to be 
a fool ;" and in 12: 19, assures us that he speaks xateprnni^v 
TQv ^iov ip XgiOTif in the presence of G(od, in Christ. But' 
if, notwithstanding tfiese proofs, we should still believe that Paul 
here attributes to himself a deviation from propriety ttifiQO^^i/pnv^ 
and thu sshows that, at this time, he was not under the influence 
of the Lord ; still the passage would even then prove, that or- 
dinarily he did speak under the influence of the Lord ; since 
he deemed it necessary to state this extraordinary case as be- 
ing an exception, and distinctly to confine the exception to what 
be said in selfcommendation. Here belongHJso the passages, 
1 Thess. 4 : 2, dia rov nvguiv Iijgov through the Lord Jesus ; 
and 1 Cor. 7: 40 ionm ii nfya wnvf^a '&iov Bx$tv I think I al- 
so lumt tlie Spirit of God. 

ILLUSTEATiON 19. 

1 Thess. 4: 8. 2 Cot. 2: 9. 10: 6. In the two latter pas- 
sages, Paul demands obedienee {vnm%otiii) to his decisions, as to 
injunctions more than human. 

ILLUSTiUTION 20. 

1 Cor. 5 : 25, ^' Even if I am not giving laws by divine 
command, stUl I am communicating my advice the counsel of 
one whom the grace of God has made worthy of confidence ; 
— 4n other words, the advice of one, whom, notwithstanding his 
unwc^hiness, the Lord gracioudy held in sufficient estimation 
(1 Tim. 1: 13), to confide to him the apostolical office (1 Tim. 
1: 12. Acts 9: 15), and who therefore, on account of the con- 
fidence reposed in him by the Lord, and the influences of the 
grace given him (1 Tim. 1: 12, rqi ivdwaiifuoavti fit XQiotiif)^ 
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is really worthy of ooofidence, i. e. is to be accredited as a true 
teacher, a teacher ep moru nui ukti^it^ in &ith and truth, one 
who gives no advice which is not approved of bjr his Lord." 

ILLUSTRATION 21. 

2 Cor. 13: 3, tov ip ^fioi, kaXovrvog Xgiarov Christ speak- 
ing in me. In Heb. 1:1. 12: 25 (compare with 2 : 3), Paul 
represents his doctrine as the doctrine of the Son of Grod ; and 
states, that in consequence of tlie exalted digpity of the author 
of these doctrines, those who rejected them exposed themselves 
to the nK>st severe punishments. 

ILLUSTRATION 22. 

1 Thess. 2: 13, Xoyov axotjg nag* i^fjimv — ede^aa'&e ov Xoyov 
mf^gmnfov^ «AAa, %a'&mg ior&v aXtj'&mg^ Xoyov {ttov the word of 
instruction (of hearing, auditfis) from us, ye received it, not as 
the word of men, but, as it truly is, as the word of God. 2 
Thess. 2: 15. 2 Tun. 3: 14. 

ILLUSTRATION 23. 

T%e histaricdl credibility of the account qfPauFs miraculous 

caU to the apostUihif. 

Paul's call to the apostleship by the immediate appearance 
of Christ to him,^ was connected with such changes in the pub- 
lic transactions of the day, that the attention of the sanhedrim 
at Jerusalem and of many others must necessarily have been 
arrested by it. For Paul was well known at Jerusalem, was a 
Pharisee, and an important and peculiarly active agent of the 
sanhedrim in persecuting the christians.^ The very journey to 
Damascus, on which his conversion to Christianity and call to 

1 1 Cor. 15: 8, 9. Acts 22: 10, 14 &c. 26: 15—20. 
2 Acts 22: 3—5, 19, 20. 26: 4, 5, 10, 11. 9: 13. 
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the apostolic office occurred, was uaderta^en by the autlxmty of 
the highpriest and the sanhedrim^ and for the purpose of search- 
ing for christians and bringmg them captive to Jerusalem.^ The 
sanhedrim therefore, could not have been ignorant of his cchi- 
version.' And this sudden change actually excited universal 
surprise at Damascus and in the congregations of Judea.' 
Now, is it reasonable to suppose, that Paul would, in Jerusa- 
lem itself, the very place from which, in company with othors, 
he set out for Damascus clothed with public autb6rit)r, and m 
the presence of a populace who were exasperated against him, 
relate the celestial vision which appeared to him oh this jour- 
ney,^ and appeal to the sanhedrim, by whose command he 
travelled thither f if it had not been a notorious fact,* that 
something extraordinary occurred to him on Ihe way, and if his 
fellow travellers had not been compelled to testify that he sud- 
denly became blind, and that they were obliged to lead him?^ 
Of the truth of his account of his recovering his sight, they 
needed not testimony, for they had ocular demonstration.^ 

The reader may find the history of the conversion of the 
aposde Paul, treated in dilSerent ways, and viewed in various 
lights, in the works of Eckermann,^ Ammon^® Eichhorp,^ 



1 Acts 9: 1—3, 21. 22: 5, 6. 26: 12, 13. 2 Acts 22: 5. 

3 Acts 9: 21. Gal. 1:23. « Acts ch. 22. 5 Acts 22: 5. 

6 Acts 26: 26. v. 9 &c. 7 Acts 22:9— 11. 

8 Acts 22: 13. See Michaelis^ Notes on AcU 9 : 7. and the ^ Address 
to a female friend ^' above cited, p. 256 &c. 

9 Theolog. Beitrage, B. II. St. 1. p. 1 ff. 

10 De repentina Pauli ad doctrinam Christianam conyereione. Oposc. 
Theol. Enlangen, 1793. 

^ Allg^emeine Bibliothek der Bibliscben Literature, B. VI. St. 1. S. Iff, 
on the narratiye of Paul's conversion. 
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Staudlin,^ Hensler,^ Schmidt,^ Haselaar,^ Cludius,^ and Hein- 
ricb.^ In refutation of the rash hypothesis of the author of 
''the History of the great Prophet of Nazareth," namdy, '' That 
the appearance of Christ to Paul, was not aiter Christ's ascen- 
simi to heaven, but during the lifetime of Jesus;" see the 
remarks on the work entitled, '^ The risen Jesus," the '' Sup- 
plement to the natural history of the great Prophet of Naza- 
reth,'' in Tiib. gel. Anzeig."^ and '' The hisUMry of primitive 
cfaristiamty, in ccHmexion with the natural history of the great 
Ntzareoe Prophet."^ 

ILLUSTRATION 24. 

Am 13: 9— 12. 14:8—11. 19:11,12. 28:3—10. 
comp. Rom. 15: 1^, 19. 

ILLUSTRATIOH 25. 

MSraadcns tpirkual gifiS' 

The apostle Paul cookl appeal, and without the least fear 
of GODtradictiaD, even to his enemies, for the reality of those ni^ 
raculous sfkkaal ff&s^ which were bestowed od the Comiibiir 
aos^ by his iastnimentality, aikl of which be speaks at large in 
the l^h eh. of his first epistle to those christians* This sub* 
ject is discussed by the audwr of this work, in a IKssortatioD 



1 Ckadiiclile der Stttealdire Jesn, B^ I. S. 71» C 

2 ^The tnittt and dmnitf of ehristiaaitj,'' p. dS Ice. KeS, SSOd. 

3 Intxod. to the Ifew Test. Pt, U p. 187 kc. Con^are the Tabing:, 
gid. ABae%eii, inr 1007, p. IMS. 

4 Dincrt. ezegetica de nonnoUis Actoma apoftotieoraai et epp. Faiil»* 
sarmn ad hutoriam Panli pertinentibo* locw, 180^. Comp, the Hall«r 
Lit. Zeit. ^o, SO, for 1809. 

6 U ra i wic h tgn des ChriirteatliaiiiiS AltOBft, IMt t, 134C 

5 Not. TeiC pefp«taa. annotartone lUiMCnitoMy ilcta Apo8f<d. P. f . ad 
Act. 9. "^ Jen onivenalreligioa,'^ 9. 44 S, Leipsic, 1811. 

7 For 1803. p. 9S Ac 8 Vol. L 1807. Tah. gel. An*. 1808, p. 315. 
« « Cor. H: l!l Gal. :Jt 5. Heb. 2: S, 4. i« 1 Cor. 12: ft— 10. 
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*^ on The spiritual gifts of the Corinthian christians,^ inserted ip 
"Paulas' Neuem Repertorium" for Biblical and Oriental lih 
erature, Pu Uf • No. IX. The object of that diflsertatioii, is to 
vindicate the supernatural origin and the knportance of these 
gifts, against the positions maintained in Eichhom's Bibliolbeca 
of biblical literature, Vol. II. p. 757 &c. and Pauhis' Dissena- 
tion " On the foreign languages of the first christians," in the 
same Repertorium, Pt. I. No. VI. Pt. II. No. VHI. and like- 
wise against a dissertation in the " Contributions for the promo- 
tion of rational views of religion," No. XIV. On the peealiar 
fitness of this kind of miracles, the following remarks are made 
in the 346th and followmg pages of this dissertation : 1) The 
miraculous communication of certain spiritual gifts, was pecu- 
liarly usefiil in establishing the authority of tdie apostles ; be- 
cause it was not of so transient a nature as the other miracles, 
and because by it an apostle could exert an agency without be- 
ing himself present. 2) The absolute truth of the apostolical 
miracles was more fiilly established, when the apostles bestow- 
ed on some members of the difterent congregations, power to 
perform similar miracles. 3) The authority of the apostles 
could thus be established by miracles, in countries where they 
had themselves never been, if some of the inhabitants of such 
countries meeting the apostles elsewhere, and receiving firom 
them this gift, returned in possession of it to their respective 
homes. 4) The immediate influence of God on the kno^edge 
of the apostles and on their teaching, was rendered the more 
credible, by the similar experience of those members of the dif- 
ferent churches who had received any kind of prophetic gifts. 

ILLUSTRATION 26. 

Acts 14 : 3, rqi uvgn^ t^ fia^tvgowti tia Ao/q» tijg x^' 
gvtog avTOv^ didovrt atj/Aetn %at Tfgatu yeviO'&ai iia ttav xiir 
gtav umfov the Lord, who bore testimony to the doctrine of his 
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grace, performing signs and wonders by their hands. A simi- 
lar expression is used Mark 16 : 20, 14, concerning the other 
apostles. Actions which evidently transcended th^ power of 
men, were conclusive evidence of the truth of what the apos- 
tles declared, that they were not left to their own power ; and 
they prove that these men were actually under the influence of 
a superior being, to whom they attributed not only their doc- 
trines (^ 9, 10), but also those visible miracles which, in ac- 
cordance with t^ declaration of Jesus (John 14: 12 — 14), they 
performed. Ao6 3: 12, 13, 16. 4: 7—10, 24, 30. 9: 34, 40. 
(here Peter prayed to Grod, and thereby showed that he ex- 
pected him to perform the miracle.) Acts 13: 11, x^^ ntvgiov 
«7M oe the hand of the Liord is upon you. 14: 10—15. comp. 
V. 8—14. and Heb. 2: 4. and Rom. 14 : 18 8£c. Acts 19: 
11. 1 John 5: 6. Vide above ^ 9. 

ILLUSTRATION 27. 

2 Cor. 12: 12, to atifiiut zov anoatoXov %atiiffaa&fi iv 
vinip the signs, or miraculous works of an apostle, were per- 
formed among you. 

ILLUSTRATION 28. 

Gal. 2: 6— -9, lanmfiog %MKfitpnq n€u Imavpng-^^^i^g iie^ 
%w i/iOi noivtavtag James and Cephas and John — ^gave me the 
Vigbt hand of fellowship ; comp. 2 Peter 3:15. On the di- 
vine mission of Paul, the reader may consult the work of Kleu- 
ker, entided, " Die Glaubwiirdigkeit der Schriftlichen Urkun- 
den des Christenthums," Vol. H. § 666—598. Riga, 1794. 



§11. 

'Divine authority of the apostolical writings. 

If the doctrines of the apostles (§ 9, 10) possess 
divine authority, the same authority must belong 
also to their writings. Because, in the first place> 
according to the usage of the language, the words 
XaXsLv(^\^ and napaxaA£iv(^2) and other similar 
expressions (mentioned in § 9, 10), refer as well to 
written(3) as to oral instructions. Moreover, it 
is very evident from the nature of the case itself^ 
that the only difference (4) between their writ- 
ten and oral instructions was, that the former were 
of a more permanent nature, and therefore of 
more extensive importance than the latter. Nor 
can any reason be assigned, why as soon as the 
apostles began to write, they should immediately 
lose all that knowledge which they had previous- 
ly possessed, and which they had derived(5) from 
the instructions of Christ, or of that Spirit who af- 
ter his death was sent down from heaven ; or why 
this their constant guide, who at all other times as- 
sisted them in the discharge of their official duties, 
should withdraw from them his aid the moment 
they attempted to write(6). Finally, we read ex- 
pressly, that they composed their books, if not by 
the express command(7), yet under the special 
influence of God(8). Thus when the apostle Paul 
(2 Cor. 11: 17. comp. § 10. Illust 18) explicitly 
permits his readers to consider as uninspired, so 
much of his epistle as embraced his self commen- 
dations ; this very limitation implies, that he intend- 
ed his written instructions generally should be re- 
ceived as the instructions of God(9). 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 

Matth. 10: 20. comp. 1 Cor. 2: 13. 2 Cor. 2: 17. 13: 3. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

2 Cor. 5 : 20, cSg tov &fOv naQanalowrog dC ^fimv as if 
Grod were exhorting through us. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

2 Cor. 11: 17. 12: 19. Acts 26: 22. 2 Pet. 1: 21. comp. 
V* 20. In all these passages laXnv is used of written commu- 
nications. Heb. 13 : 22, tov koyov xtjg nccgaxltjaimg the word 
of exhortation. 2 Cor. 10: 11, «9> ^y<}> *' iniOToXaiv in word 
by my epistles. Acts 15: 15, ot Xoyoi twp ngog^rtop the words 
of the prophets. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

Paul lays equal stress on the nocgadoang dia koyov tradi- 
tions inculcated by word, and on nagadoang dC. innnoktig tra- 
ditions inculcated by letter, 2 Thess. 2: 15. 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

That the apostles, whenever they attempted to write, were 
BOt divested of that supernatural aid and knowledge which they 
previously possessed, is evident from 1 John 1 : 1 — 3. The 
passage refers to the things which John, as an eye and ear-wit- 
ness of the history of Jesus, had committed to writing, in his 
Gospel.^ See Eph. 3: 3, 4. 2 Pet. 3: 15. 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

That the aids of the Spirit were not withdrawn from them 
whenever they sat down to write, is evident from 1 Cor. 7 : 40, 

1 See the work ^^ On the abject of John, p. 384—387. 
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where Paul states, that the written advice which he imparts to 
them (m v. 25 8ic.), he gives as a man who enjoyed, (as the 
other apostles did,) the guidance of the Spirit of Grod.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

According to Rev. 1: 11, the apostle John received an ex- 
press command from Christ, to commit to writing, the things 
which he had seen and heard ; (the same was the case of Jer- 
emiah in the O. T. chap. 36 ;) and in the conclusion of the 
book (Rev. 22: 18 — ^20) Christ himself pronounces the whole 
to be Aw work.^ Those writings of the apostles which were 
composed without any special command, were nevertheless 
written by authority from Christ ; for they were composed by 
virtue of that general commission which was given to the apos- 
*tles. Rom. 1: 5, 6. 15: 15j 16. 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

The apostles always vrrote under the influence of the 

Holy Spirit, 

The nature of this influence, has already been stated, in 
^ 9, 10. The apostles doubtless thought for themselves^ that 
is, exercised their natural faculties and communicated their 
own thoughts, both in their oral and written instructions. Still, 
these instructions are to be considered rather the instructions 
of God, than of the apostles; compare § 9. lllust. 15. <^ 10. 
For the substance or matter of them was for the most part com- 
municated to them, if not at the moment when they were 
speaking or writing, yet previously, either by Christ during his 
abode with them on earth, or by the Sph-it of God. Moreover 
this perpetual Coadjutor exercised a constant superintendance 
over all their communications both oral and written ; and where 

1 New Apology for the Revelation of John, p. 361 &c. 
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any thing had escaped their memory, recalled it (John 14: 26) ; 
and where there was ignorance or error in their views, affi>rded 
them the necessary instruction (John 14 : 26. 16 : 13) ; thus 
preventing the omission of any thing which the Spirit of God 
would have them communicate, and guarding them effectually 
against imperfect or erroneous exhibitions of those truths which 
they had received from the Lord, whereby the credibility and 
the divine authority of their instructions generally, would have 
been rendered doubtful. An instance of an aposde's uttering a 
truth which he did not comprehend (1 Pet. 1: 10 — 12), under 
the guidance of the Spirit, occurs in Acts 2 : 39. For in this 
passage, by roig m fAaxgav (those afar off), to whom belonged 
the promise which was to be fulfilled through Christ Jesus, the 
Spirit evidently intended the Gentiles ; but it was not till some 
time after this, that Peter became fully convinced (Acts 10: 
20, 28, 29, 34), that the Gentiles were to be parukers of the 
blessings purchased by Christ.^ As the apostles were to be m- 
fallible teachers, and their mstructions to be received as coming 
from God (1 Thess. 2: 13. 4: 8), to ensure perfect accuracy 
to their communications, the superintendmg influence of the 
Spirit might be necessary, even when they were inculcating 
doctrines which had been revealed to them at a former period, 
or which they had learned in some other way. This is evident 
from the example of those Tyrian prophets mentioned Acts 21: 
4. The advice which they, dia nvevfjiarog through the Spirit, 
gave to the aposde Paul, namely, that he should not go up to Je- 
rusalem, did indeed involve some truth, namely, that imprison- 
ment awaited him there (Acts 20: 23. 21: 11) ; but this truth, 
which they had received from divine revelation, they distorted 
by combining with it their own wishes and counsels. Their 

1 See Bengelii Gnomon in loc. and compare Heinrich^s Acta Apoito- 
lorum, T. I. p. 125. 
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adrice contradicted what Paul declares conceming himael^ 
that he went up to Jerusalem being constramed by the Spirft to 
do so, Mefiewog tqi nvtvfiat& ^^ per Spiritum c<^r, et quasi vin- 
cuMs ccKistringor, ut non possim non Hieroscdymam proficisci,'' I 
am compelled by the Spirit, and as it were held in chains, so 
that I cannot avoid going to Jerusalem.^ Mcntus thinks Paid is 
to be understood thus : ^^ Parare se molestiis animum debere, doo 
autem propter molestias plane efiugere locum," that he ought to 
prepare his mind to encounter difficulties, but not through fetf 
of those difficulties to avoid the place.^ Those Tyrian prophets 
were perscms to whom Gt>d now and then revealed something, 
but who did not enjoy the constant guidance and teaching of 
the Spirit of Grod, — ^they were such prophets as Paul mentions 
I Cor. 14: 29, 30. comp. 12: 10. From the danger of thus 
adulterating the revelations which they received from God, the 
apostles were preserved by the Spirit of God, their inseparable 
assistant. This Spirit, for example, prevented them frcxn using 
expressions suggested by the additions which their reascHiing 
might make to the revelations they received from Crod* 
He excited in them a suspicion of all such ideas as originated 
from themselves, and thus led them to select other expressions^ 
which, whilst they accorded with their own ideas and habits of 
expression, harmonized perfecdy with the truth, and with the 
purposes of the divine Spirit. In this way, it may be seen, that 
while the Spirit of God prevented any false propositions or ex- 
pressions from escaping the apostles, opportunity was afferded, 
even in the communication of truths immediately inspired, for 
each apostle to manifest that peculiarity of thought and expres- 



^ See Kypke's Obserrat. Sacr. on the passage. 

2 " Mori Versio et Explicatio Actorum apostolicorum," ed. Dindorf. p. 
250. Hess, (in his " History and writing^s of the apostles of Jesus,'' Vol. 
II. p, 386. note 5, 1810,) limits the advice o£ the Tyrian prophets (Acts 
21: 4) to a mere delay of Paul's journey for a few days. 
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sion by whidi he was distinguished from the others. Certain 
it is, that as far as the credibility of the apostolical instructions 
is concerned, it is a matter of perfect indifference, whether we 
believe that the Spirit of (Jod suggested the very words in which 
those instructions were uttered or written, or whether the Spirit 
only guided and aided them, from time to time, so far as was 
necessary. The former supposition, however, does not seem 
to comport with the diversity of style and arrangement in the 
apostolical writings.^ 

NoTfc. In the Dissertation of the author, which has already 
been quoted, " On the miraculous spiritual gifts of the Corin- 
thians," (in Paulus' Neuem Repertorium fiir biblische und 
morgenrdndische Literatur, Th. III. p. 331 — 334), it is re- 
marked, that the diaxgiaig nvevfiaroiv the gift of discerning 
spirits, mentioned in 1 Cor. 14: 29. 12: 10, consisted in an abil- 
ity to discover whether the prophets, in their oral instructions, 
{kcckoifVTig 14: 29), adhered strictly to the revelations they had 
received, or whether they mingled with them something incon- 
sistent with the intentions of the Spirit that had given them the 
revelation, and who was now active in the minds of the diaxgi" 
vovrtav the discemers or the discriminators of real revelations. 
Thus the discemer, o dia^Qivtov^ discriminated among the 
TWivfAata the gifts of the prophets, what was really prophecy 
{ngofpfjTe^a) from what was a human addition. In this manner, 
by means of the diaxQiatwv nvevf^oiTmvj whatever God revealed 
to a prophet of this class, became exactly known. From these 
prophets ngoqifjTmg^ the apostles were distinguished by the 



1 Tblluer iiber die gottliche Eingebung der Heiligen Schrift, i 59 — 65. 
Crusius' Theologia prophetica, Th. I. * 42. No. 17—^0. Koppen, " The 
Bible a work of divine wisdom, Pt. II. p. 397. Roos' " Evidence that the 
whole Bil^le is inspired," p. 139. Plank's Introduction to the Theoloj^i- 
cal Sciences, Pt. I. p. 404—409. 
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possession of many spiritual gifts united (1 Cor. 14: 16), and by 
their infallibility in the exhibition of the views which were given 
them. 

ILLUSTRATION 9. 

2 Cor. 7: 9 — 11, xora d^iov. xora here indicates the avr 
thor of the sorrow mentioned, or the agent by whom it was pro- 
duced. But in V. 8, Paul mentions himself as the author of 
their sorrow {eyto (Ximtjaa vfiag) ; of course he maintains, that 
he, acting under a divine impulse (auctore Deo) had eccasioo- 
ed them this sorrow. 



§12. 

Divine authority of the unitings of Mark and hake. 

Although what has been said in the preceding 
BLragraphs (§ 9 — 1 1) relative to the extraordinary 
iidance of the apostles, cannot be predicated of 
le writings of Mark and Luke ; the fact ths^ their 
atements are historically true and entitled to our 
mfidence, is established by the evidence stated in 
5. It appears also that we may justly ascribe to 
lem divine authority. For(l) the apostle Peter 
iad and sanctioned the Gospel of Mark^ which was 
Titten under his superintendance. And, in like 
lanner, the historical works of Luke, one of which 
elates principally to the apostle Paul, doubtless 
jceivea the perusal and the sanction of this a- 
ostle(2). Finally, the apostle John expressed 
le wish^ that the christians should have m their 
»ssession, the Gospels of Af ark and Luke, as well 
^ his own and that of the apostle Matthew, (3) 
ad that the two former should be used in connex- 
m with the latter(4). 



ILLUSTRATION 1. 

The sanction of an aposde must, necessarily, confer divine 
ithority on any work on which it was bestowed, though not 
ritten by an apostle* Matt. 16 : 19. compare ToUner sup. 
t. § 10. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

As the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the apostles were 
ntten, at the time when Paul was prisoner at Rome and Luke 
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resident with him, it is highly probable that Paul must have 
read and sanctioned them.^ Compare supra ^ 5. Illust. 2, 6. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Those who doubt whether the apostolical Gospels, so far as 
they are narratives of fads ^ are clotlied with divine authority, 
cannot justly appeal in support of their opinion to John 14: 
26, 6. nagauXijtog vnofAVfjaa vfiag navxa d tmov vfuv the Moni- 
tor Will remind you of all things which I have spoken to you. 
For, when Christ here specifies the things which he said^ he 
does not thereby exclude the things which he did, or the events 
which took place ; but it was his aim to show the close comiex* 
ion between kis doctrines and the instructions of the noQ^eKXtjrofj 
the future constant guide and supporter of his disciples ; he 
wished to show that his instructions were the groundwork of 
the future instructions of the Spirit, and that the latter comci- 
ded perfectly with the former (John 16: 13—16). Moreover, 
according to this very passage, the nagccxlfirog was to teaoh 
die apostles every thing which was necessary for the discharge 
of the duties of their ofice, dida^th nuvtWj he therefiire un* 
doubtedly taught them the history of Jesus, so far as they were 
not fully acquainted with it, and so far as their office, in the dis- 
charge of the duties of which they were to be constantly sup- 
ported by the nuga^Xritog^ required them to promulgate this 
history. But that the history of Jesus formed an essential part 
of the apostolical doctrine,^ is evident from the gospel of John, 
in which the truth of the doctrines inculcated, is proved hist<M^ 
ically, or by appealing to the actions of Jesus ; indeed this Gos- 



1 " On the Object of St. John, p. 273. 

2 See 1 Cor. 15 : 3 — 1, compare * 5. Illust. 6. Hess' " Bibliothek of 
eacred history,'' on " The importance of studying* the history contained 
in the Bibl ," and " The Revision of the study of biblical history,'' p. 213, 
98. 111. 236&C. 246&C. 
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pel itself is not merely a historical, but a doctrinal and polemical 
book ;^ for the primary object of John's Gospel was, to establish 
the fact that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God (John 20: 31). 
For this purpose, St. John selected the most remarkable from 
among the numerous miracles of Jesus, or those which were 
best adapted to establish the declarations of Jesus concerning 
himself, in consequence of their greater publicity, and the ex- 
press avowal of the object of them which accompanied their 
performance. At the very commencement of the Gospel, the 
doctrine is distinctly proposed, for the proof of which the sub- 
sequent narrative was composed. And the first epistle of John, 
which properly constitutes the second part of his Gospel, devel- 
opes the inferences from the argumentation contained in the 
Gospel.® The facts related in the Gospels are therefore inti- 



1 In the first chapter of the first part of the work on ^^ the Object of St. 
John,^^ it is shown ($ 3 — 19), that this Gospel was written against the dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist and the Cerinthians. In the second chapter of 
the same Part, the historical objet of this Gospel is developed. Comp. 
Hug's Introd. N. Test. Ft. II. p. 136. Flatt ^^ Dissertatio, qua yariae, de 
Antichristis et Pseudo-prophetis in prima Johannis epistola notatis, sen- 
tentiae modesto examini subjiciantur,^' p. 36, Tiibing'. 1809. Literary 
notices of works on the polemical object of the Gospel of John, are found 
in Hanlein^s Einleitung, Th. II. 2te halfte, S. 425 — 438 ; in Weg^scheider^s 
ianleitong in das Evang'elium des Johannes, S. 202 — 237 ; and in Eich- 
hom's Einleilang in das N. T. B. II. S. 189—211. 

S Various representations of the doctrinal object of the Gospel of John, 
may be seen in the following works : Hanlein^s Introd. to N. T. vol. II. 
Ft. 2. p. 414 — 41B. Herder, «^ On the Son of God and Saviour of the 
woiQd, according to the Gospel of John,^' H,ig^) 1797. Paulus, De consi- 
lio ac fine Johann. Apostol. in scribendis suis Evaugelicis Commentariis 
proposito (Introd. N. T. capp. selectt. N. III. f II — XXII. Schmidt's 
Introduction to N. T. Pt. I. p. 153 &c, Wegscheider's Complete Intro- 
dnction to the Gospel of John, p. 246 &c. Gottingen, 1806. Hug^s In- 
trod. to N. T. Pt. II. p. 133 &c. Eichhorn's Introd. N. T. vol. II. p. 184 
Sec. Agreeably to Herder^s opinion, with which Eichhorn in substance 
agrees, ^^ John wished to extend and enlarge the idea of the Messiah, 
iHiom the first three Gospels had represented as a Jewish Messiah. In 
accordance with the Palestine Gospels, he represented Christ as the Sa- 
viour of the world, and showed in what sen se he was the Son of God and 
the source of eternal happiness. Thus he gave a practical aspect to the 

29 
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mately connected with the doctrines, and highly necessary to a 
right understanding and to the pijDof of them. Finally, Jesus 
himself and his apostles attributed divme authority to the whole 
Old Testament, the greater part of which is historical, and by 
no means superior to the apostolical writings. Matth. 1 1 : 9 — 
11.2 Tim. 3: 14, 16. See § 13 infra. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

The. testimony of St. John in favour of the writings of Mark 

and LAjJce, 

In the work on the Object of John's Gospel, I advanced the 
ju3sertion, that John had the other Gospels before him when 
composing his own, and that he wished those Gospels to be used 
in connexion with his. To this assertion I still adhere. Mi- 
chaelis,^ Griesinger,^ and Hug ^ are of the same opinion.* The 
objectipn to this opinion, stated in the " Contributions for- the 
promotion of rational views of religion " (No. XIV. p. 10), and 
in "An attempt to illustrate the history of the Jewish and Chris- 



old historical Gospel.^' Compare Kleuker^s Letters to a pious female friend^ 
concerning^ Herder's work, entitled, " The Son of God and Saviour of the 
world, according to the Gospel of John.'' Miinster and Leipsic, 1802. 

1 Introd. N. T. f 161. 4th ed. 2 Introd. N. T. p. 86 &c. 

3 Introd. N. T. Pt. 11. p. 144—154. 

4 Paulus (Comment, on John, vol. I. p. 25S) thinks John supposed his 
readers at least acquainted with Luke's Gospel, and Eichhom (Introd. to 
N. T. Tol. II. i 159) supposes he considered them as acquainted with 
the Protevang^elium. Weg^scheider (Introd. to the Gospel of John, p. 
244) admits that John was acquainted with the other three Gospels, or 
with their orig^inal source ; and that he supposed his readers to be ac- 
quainted with them ; yet with this limitation, that the apostle depended 
on an indistinct recollection of those other Gospels, and did not intend to 
make his Gospel specifically a supplement to them. Schmidt, in his His- 
torico-critical Introd. to the N. T. Pt. I. p. 146, proposes the adventur- 
ous hypothesis, ^^ that John perhaps intended to complete Marcion's Gos- 
pel, which had been brought from Asia into the west ; because the great- 
er part of the narratives which John has in common with the other three 
evangelists, were always wanting in Marcion's Gospel, and often in that 
only." 
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tian Scripture canons" (Vol. 11. 192), is answered in the Dis- 
sert. " on the Occasion and object of the catholic epistles," note 
125. The objection urged in the work of Korrodi, against the 
opinion that John had the three other Grospels before him, is this : 
'^ We have every reason to believe, that if this had been the 
case, he would have explained many of the apparent contradic- 
tions in them." But this objection is fully met by the general 
remark, c(»itained in the Dissert, de epistol. cathol. occasione et 
consilio. Note 125. " Those circumstances, which it is necessa- 
ry for the reader to suppose, in order to solve apparent contra- 
dictions, were so familiar to the writer, who was an eyewitness 
of the incidents which he relates, that he never thought of thosQ 
apparent contradictions which are so observable by a reader 
who is unacquainted with those expiratory circumstances." 
Yet in chap. 18 : 25, John actually explains and harmonizes 
Matth. 26: 71 {aUtj naidiaxfi another maid), and Mark 14: 69 
(i} naidiO%ri — ndKiv the maid — again), and Luke 22: 58 (cieAAo^ 
another) ; by remarkmg that several persons assailed Peter, 
ein:oy avtfif thet said to him.^ 

The foUowing is a summary of the evidence for the position 
advanced in the beginning of this Illustration, as it is stated in 
the work " On the object of the Gospel of John," % 52, 53, 70, 
71. — ^It is indeed an erroneous saying, found in Eusebius^ and 
Jerome,^ that John explicitly approved and sanctioned the Gos- 
peb of Matthew, Mark, and Luke {anodeluod^M avxa^ aXn- 
^€$av €tvTO&g inifJia^TVQfjaavTa) ; but 

I. The internal arrangement of John's Grospel evinces, that 
he supposed his readers acquainted with other Grospels ; and 
moreover ^ves us some reason to believe, that those other Gros- 
pels were exactly the three which we possess. For j first j ma- 

See Note 4 on the preceding^ pag^e. S HUt, Eccles. Ill, 24. 

3 De viris illastribuB, b. ▼. Johannes. 
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nj of the things which he supposes to be already known, and 
which therefore he does not repeat, are precisely such as are con- 
tained in the other Gk>spels ; e. g. the impriscHiment of John the 
Baptist (John 3 : 24), the manner in which Jesus procured a 
young ass (12 : 14, 16) ; and in 21 : 2 he assumes as known 
to his readers, that there was a stone before the sepulchre of 
Jesus ; and that there were other women at the grave, beside 
Mary Magdalene, ovk otiafiip we know not. Michaelis,,in fab 
Introduction to the New Testament, adduces other additkxial 
evidence of the same position.^ Again^ he omits some nam- 
tives which are contained in the other Gospels, and which would 
have been very serviceable to his polemical object ; e. g. the 
explanation of Jesus to the disciples of Jdin (Matth. 11 :8 
8cc.); the miracles at the death of Jesus (Matth. 27 : 45, 51); 
the supernatural conception of Jesus, recorded by Luke and 
Matthew ; his ascension to heaven — which, however, is refcff^ 
red to in ch. 6 : 62. 20 : 17. — ^Michaelis adds the folkmmg to 
the list of incidents omitted by John : the decapitation of John 
the Baptist ; the election of the twelve apostles ; the trtansfigtt- 
ration of Jesus; and the institution of the sacred Supper. In 
other parts of his narration, he omits important circumstances 
which are recorded by the other evangelists ; e. g. the miracu- 
lous cure of the ear of the highpriest's servant (Luke 22 : 51, 
comp. John 18 : 10) ; the last exclaniation of Jesus (Luke 23: 
16) ; and the loud voice with which it was uttered (Mark 15: 
37). — Jn cases where the connexion of his subject would not 
permit him entirely to omit a narrative contained in the other 
evangelists, he gives a very brief sketch of it. Compare John 
18: 39, 40, with Luke 23: 17—23 and Mark 6 : 6—14. Fir 
naUy^ he contributes materials which render the others more 



1 Pt. II. f 161. e. g:. John 1: 3^—34, where the history of the baptism 

of Jesus is presupposed to be known. 
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>erfect and complete ; e. g. the name Malchus ch. 18 : 10 (In 
his chapter, v. 24 should precede v. 15, according to the or- 
ier of events ; hence amatfili (v. 24) must be rendered, mir 
erat had sent). In general, the greater part of the discours- 
es and transactions of our Lord fall within this remark. See 
jrriei^ger, Hug, and Eichhom,^ as above quoted. 

2. As it is certain from Irenaeus, that the Gospels of Mat- 
hew, l^fark, and Luke were, at an early period, used in con- 
lexion with the Gospel of John, and by those very churches in 
\sia Minor among which John resided till his death, and in the 
nidst of which he wrote his Gospel ; it is extremely probable 
bat these three Gospels, and no others, were those which John 
iiqpposed his readers to be acquainted with. For bad other 
jiofi|>els been referred to by him, they would not, for this very 
reason, so soon have lost their authcMity among those churches. 

3. At the time when John wrote his Gospel, the' other three 
;oold have been known in Asia, for a long time ; for the Gos- 
[)els of Matthew and Mark were probably written about the 
ime spoken of Acts 1 1 : 12, and of course while John yet re- 
dded in Jerusalem (Gal. 2 : 9. eomp. Acts ch* 15). And the 
Grospel of Luke might easily have been known in Aria prevkms 
D the compositkxi of John's GospeL % 5. llkist. 6. 

4. But if John did presu|^M)se in bis readers a knowledge 
>f the other three Gospels, and in the composition tA his own 
Bvidendy acknowledged their authority, as we have stated above 
(1) ; this is a tacit and virtual approbation of them all, and of 
course of the Gospels of Mark and Luke, which is quite as de- 
cisive as an express sanction of them. 



I The objections •r^ed hj tiie reTinrvr of Eichliorn'i IntrmlactMi to 
the New Teat, (in the Hadler Lit. Zeit. J. 1811. N. ISS. S. 539 Ae.) ^ 
>;aiiist the hTpothesia, that John snpposed his readers acquainted with 
Bther Ckifpek, had beea hefora advanced, in part, in Vt^^adKideff*! Fa- 

trod. p. 243. 



§13. 
Divine authority of the Old Testament, 

The very same kind of ailments which proves 
the divine authority of the writings of Mark and 
Luke (§ 12), will also prove the divine authority of 
the books of the Old Testament( 1 ) ; for they have a- 
like received the sanction of men whose ci^totials 
were. divine. As it has been proved (§§6 — II,) 
that the religious instructions of Jesus and ids apo^ 
ties are of divine authority, it follows that aU their 
declarations, and of course their assertions relative 
to the Old Testament (2), must be received im- 
plicitly as being accordant with truth. But Jesus 
and ms apostles not only declare that Grod is the 
author of the Mosaic Laws (3)^ but they rec^ve 
other parts of the writings of Moses as true (4) ; 
not excepting his account of events which took 
^lace before his birth (5) ; and they assume that 
the books of Moses were written at the special in- 
stance (6) of Grod, and under his particular gui- 
dance (7). They assert that the Pentateuch (8), 
and the sacred books of the Jews in general (9)^ 
contain divine predictions (10), — (not the conjec- 
tures and fictions of men) (11), — ^which are there- 
fore (12) prophecies of indisputable certainty ( 1 3). 
And not only the prophecies, but the whole of the 
Old Testament^ all its moral instructions (14), its 
narratives (15), and in short, the whole contents 
of the book, whether prophetic, doctrinal, or his- 
torical, and even the very expressiopp used (16), 
they assume as indisputably true (17). And this 
claim of the Old Testament to our implicit cre- 
dence, they found on the divinity of the book (18). 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 

The hooks of the New testament were reckoned equally sacred 
with those of the Old Testament^ even in the apostolic age. 

It is evident from the declarations of Jesus and his apostles, 
that they ascribed divine authority to writings^ no less than to 
oral communications. Hence it is the more improbable that 
the promises of Jesus, and the declarations of the apostles (^ 9, 
10), as to the divine influence and aid which they had while in- 
stmcting men, were confined to Sipart of their teaching, name- 
ly the oral, to the exclusion of the written. On the contrary, 
we know that even in the apostolical age, the writings of the 
New Testament were held m as high estimation as those of the 
Old. Thus : I. James, in his second chapter (v. 8), quotes a 
Gospel, and seems to have the passage Matth. 22: 39, 36, b his 
view. In other passages also he seems to have his eye on the 
Gospel of Matthew ; compare James 2 : 13 with Matth. 24: 41 
— 45, 34 — 40. James 1: 22 with Matth. 7: 24 &c. James 3: 
11, 12 with Matth. 7: 15 &c. James 5: 10 with Matth. 5: 12. 
James 5: 12 with Matth. 5: 34 — 37.^ 11. In chap. 4: 5, James 
quotes an episde of Paul under the title of v T9^'^9V' He seems 
to allude to GaL 5: 17 &c. ; and in the next verse he quotes, 
in conjunctioo with it, a passage from the Old Testament (Prov. 
3 : 34) with the expression diolf/n (i. e. ^ p^po^^, which must 
be supplied from the preceding verse). The epistle to the Ga- 
latians and the Proverbs are therefore equally accounted parts 
of the " Holy Scriptures.*' * That GaL 5: 17 (compared with v. 
20, 21) is probably the passage to which James here refers, is 
proved in § HI, of the dissotation just referred to in the mar- 
gb. F(»r there is no passage m the 0\d Testament to wbidi 



1 See OisKrt. oo the EmgOe oT Janci, Note 62. Opofca]. atcad. tM. 
II.p.25. 

3See Dinert. on the Calli^ic EfwUet , ff&U 4H, 
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James could possibly have referred ; but his citation agrees very 
well with Gal. 5: 17 &c. The words of Paul to nvivfAa ejri- 
'&VIHU x«ra riyff aagxog the spirit lusteth against the flesh, are in- 
deed expressed by James, thus : ngog qjd^ovov enmo'&ei, to nvith 
fia the spirit lusteth to envy ; yet Paul in the above passage, 
not only mentions qi^ovov (envy) among the fgyoig rt^g aagxos 
works of the flesh (v. 19, 20), but the whole passage contains 
an exhortation to brotherly love (v. 13), and a reprehension of 
envy (v. 15.) ^ HI. Polycarp denominates the book of Psalms 
and the epistle to the Ephesians alike, the Sacred Scriptures. 
He says, " Ut his scripturis dictum est : Irascimini et nolite 
peccare. Et sol non occidat super iracundiam vestram,* i. e. 
as it is said in these Scriptures : Be ye angry and sin not ; and 
let not the sun go down upon your wrath. The first quotation, 
irascimini, is fi'om Psalm 4 : 5, and the latter, et sol non &c. 
firom Eph. 4: 26, and both are denominated " Scripture." In 
the New Apology for the Revelation, it is proved that there is 
a spurious addition to the epistle of Polycarp (§ 13), which Eu- 
sebius does not seem to have read ; but that the epistle itself 
is on that account by no means to be regarded as spiurious.' 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

The declarations of Jesus and the apostles relative to the Old 
Testament^ are not an accommodation to popular opinion 
and prejudice. 

Those who consider the declarations of Christ and bis apos- 
tles concerning the Old Testament, as also many of theur dec- 



1 See the different explanations of this passa^^e, in Pott, epistol. ca- 
thol. Fasc. I. Excurs. III. p. 247—270. C. C. Flatt, Spicilegium Obser- 
vat. in epist. Jacobi catholicam, p. 35 — 42, Tiib. 1806. 

2 * XII. Pol. Epist. 

3 See p. 179 of the Apology. Compare Schmidt^s Kirchengeschichte, 1 
Th. S.213. 
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larations on other subjects, as being an accommodation," (that 
is, as a speaking in accordance with the erroneous opinions of 
their hearers, who had too exalted ideas of the Scriptur& 
of the Old Testament, and as not expressing preaisely and truly 
their own opinions,) not only make a very arbitrary suppo- 
sition, but they violate the fundamental and unexceptionable 
principles of interpretation, and deny that authority and credi- 
bility which we are compelled to ascribe to both Jesus and his 
apostles. But in the present case, there is an appropriate ar- 
gument against the supposition of such accommodation, name- 
ly, that precisely the same language is us%d by Jesus respec- 
ting the Old Test, when conversing with his apostles (Matth. 
26 : 24, 31. Luke 22 : 37. 24: 44 — 47), and even in his 
prayers to his heavenly Father (e. g. John 17: 12) ; and like- 
wise by Paul, when addressing his confidential friend Timothy, 
whom he terms $ao\pvxov ^ of the same mind with himself; and 
also when addressing those who were opposed to Judaism.* 
See 2 Tim. 3: 15, 16. 1 Cor. 9: 8—10. 10: 1—11. 14: 21, 
34. 15:3,4,25—27.5 

The principal arguments agamst the supposed Accommoda- 
tion of Jesus and his apostles, and which ai'e fully stated and 
defended in the works mentioned at the close of this illustra- 
rion, are the foUowing : 

I. The moral character of Jesus and his apostles, renders 
such a supposition inadmissible. 



1 Phil. 2: 20— 22. 

2 In the Dissert, on the epistles to the Corinthians (} 9), it is remark- 
ed, that these epistles^nd especially the first^ were addressed to that part 
of the Corinthian church, which were ^^of Paal,^^ and ^^ of ApoUos^' (1 
Cor* 3: 4), and which was not the Judaizing' party. 

3 Compare Reinhard^s Vorlesang^en uher die Do^atik, heTaasg;egebeii 
Ton Bei|;er 1801. s. 60 f. 

« - ■ 
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II. The supposition, that Jesus and his apostles propagated 
falsehoods under the garb of truth, is overturned by the fact 
that miracles evinced their high authority as teachers. 

in. No sure criterion can be given which shall enable us to 
distinguish between those of their declarations which they be- 
lieved themselves, and those in which they accommodated 
themselves to the erroneous notions of the Jews. The Scrip- 
tures no where make a distinction between what is universalty 
true ; and what is only local or temporary. The theory of ac- 
commodation involves the whole of revelation in uncertainty. 

IV. Many of those coincidences between the instructions of 
Christ and the Jewi% opinions, which have commonly been re- 
ferred to accommodation, cannot even be proved to be histor- 
ically true. The Rabbinical writings which are appealed to, 
are of more recent origin than the age of Christ and his apos- 
tles ; the works of Philo and Josephus do not uniformly exhibit 
the ideas which were prevalent among the Jews resident in 
Palestine. Moreover, the representations contained in these 
works, and also in some apocryphal books, differ in a variety of 
respects from the doctrmes of the New Testament. If, however, 
some of the instructions of Jesus and his aposdes, did coincide 
with the popular opinions of the Jews, it by no means follows 
that they must therefore have been erroneous. So far as these 
Jewish opinions were correct, they were worthy of the appro- 
bation of Jesus. And the providence of God may, by previous 
intimations of them, have paved the way for the reception o 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. 

V. The necessity for such accommodation on the part o 
Jesus and his apostles, cannot be proved. 

The principal authors against the scheme of acconmioda- 
tion, are Storr, on the Historical Sense of the N. T. § IX — 
XXI, 1778. Opusc. academ. Vol. I. No. 1. His Dissertation, 
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on the Object of the death of Christ, in the epistle to the He- 
brews, ^10. — "Confidential Letters on the subject of Reli- 
gion," letter 5th, p. 159 &c. 3d edit. Hauff*s Remarks on 
Jesus' manner of teaching, 2d edit. 1798. Heringa, On the 
manner of teaching practised by Jesus and his aposdes, Offen- 
bach, 1792. " Reason and Revelation ; for reflecting chris- 
tians," by Baumgarten Crusius, Pt. I. p. 204 &c. Plank's In- 
troduction to the theol(^ical sciences, Pt. I. p. 401 &c. Less' 
Letters on certain theological subjects, especially on the prin- 
ciple of accommodation, 1797. Lang, iiber die Principien der 
Beurtheilung des Lokalen und Temporellen in der christlichen 
Religions- Lehre ; in Flatt's Magazine fii/chrisdiche Dogmatik 
und Moral, St. 7. S. 1—67. St. 8. S. 99—140. Meyer's At- 
tempt to determine the question : How far are the doctrines 
and precepts of the New Testament merely of a local and tem- 
porary character, and how far are they to be regarded as 
universally and permanently binding? Hanover, 18Q6. (This 
last work, however, is often vague and indistinct in its repre- 
sentations ; compare the Tiib. gel. Anzeig. St. 7. S. 49 &c. 
1807.) Tzschirner's Memorabilia for the studies and pasto- 
ral conduct of ministers. Vol. L pt. 2, Leipsic, 1810, (in the 
'' Continuation of the exhibition and critical examination of the 
doctrinal systems in the protestant churches," p. 13 &c.) 

The doctrine of accommodation, but with numerous limita- 
ticmS) has recently been defended at full length, as being deduci- 
ble from moral prmciples, by Vogel, in the second number of his 
" Aufsatze theologischen Inhalts," Nurenburg und Altdorf S. 54 
8cc. 1799. and in his Manual of Practical divinity, § 198, 1803. 
(Compare, in reply, the Tiib. gel. Anzeig. p. 803, for 1800 ; 
and p. 702 &c. of that for 1805. Tiib. Mag. St. 8. S. 120— 
128. St. 13. S. 64.) See also Schott's "Journal for clergy- 
men, for the promotion of a revival of religion by means of the 
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ministerial office;" Vol. 11. for 1811. No. 1. pt. 3. (Reflec- 
tions on the relation between Rationalism and Supematuralism, 
p. 96,) 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Authority of the Mosaic Laws. 

See Matth. 15 : 4. Mark 7 : 9, 10, 13. and 1 Cor. 9: 8. 
In the latter passage the words nara av^^nov lalm^ stand q^ 
posed to 6 vofiog xama ksyu ; and the ^ea wluch the apostle 
aims to express, is this : ^'the commands of the Mosaic Law 
are not human commands." So in Gal. 1: 11, Kara av'&^ontop 
by man, is opposed tb a higher revelation from Jesus Christ (v. 
12). Kypke (on 1 Cor. 12 : 8) has proved by an mductbn of 
iiumerous examples, that xara, especially in the phrase inata 
•^eov from God, signifies jper, by or from. 

In Heb. 9 : 8, the same Mosaic Law is ascribed to the 
ihtvfia ttf^ov or Holy Spirit.^ Nor is this comtradicted by 
Heb. 2: 2, where the Laws of Moses, are termed o dC ayyilmv 
kakfid^eie koyog the precepts communicated by angels ; for it 
was God who spake by the angels.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

The authority of the other writings of Moses. 

Compare Matth. 22 : 31 &c. with Exod. 3: 6 ; and John 
3: 14 with Numb. 21: 8, 9. In 1 Cor. 10 : 1—11, is explicit 
reference to much of the Mosaic history in Exodus and Num- 
bers. 



1 See the author^a Commentary on the Hebrews, in loc. Note t. 
3 See the above cited Commentary, in loc. Note 9. 
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ILLUSTRATION 5* 

Ttie authority of Moses* narrative of events prior to his 

birth. 

Matth. 19 : 4 — 6, containiDg an account of the creation of 
man and.woman,^ from Gen. chap. 2. Acts 3: 25, which cites 
die promise to Ahrabam, ^recorded Gen. 12: 3. Rom. 4 : 2 — 
Si, cooeeming the faith of Abraham, as desoribed Gen« 15: 6. 
LTiia.:2^ 13,.14| the narrative of the fi^ of our first parents^ 
fauDL Gchc eh, 3^ 1 Cori 1 1: 8, 9, the creation of the first man 
andwomaiL i Pet. 3: 20. 2 Pet. 2: 5 — 7, the history d'No- 
aii, of Sodom and of Lac, from Cren. ch. 6—^8. Heb. 6 : 13 
be. oxnp. Gen. 22 : 16. Heb. 11: 3 — ^22. comp. Gen. 1: 4 
-6, 12, 21, 22, 27, 47, 48, 60. 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

Ood. the. author of the Pentateuch* t 

Gal.' 3: 8, ngoHdovaa 17 yQaq>ij^ on iK nutviag dnttuot ru 
ilhfi 'Otog " the author of the Holy Scriptures, who foresaw 
that (jod {he himself) would pronounce the heathen just, through 
faith, gave Abraham the promise. Through thee shaU all the 
nations be blessed." rgaq)fj here signifies the author of the 
Holy Scriptures, agreeably to the well known figure of speech 
by which the eifect is put for the cause.^ 'O ^^og stands in 
place of the pronoun avtog, just as in Hebrew, mstead of us^ 
ing the prcmounj the noun is reduplicated. Agreeably to this 
passage, therefore^ the author of the Holy Scriptures is the 
same with him who gave Abraham that promise, namely Grod, 
Gen. 12: 1, 3. 18: 17, 18.» 



1 ObservT. p. 15, » Obserw. f XXIII, compare also 1 Cor. 1: 21, 

^Qd the passage of Anian, which Raphael adduces in commenting on 2 
Tim. 1: 18. 
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That the Old Testament was written by the parUcular influ- 
fluence of Grod, is evident also from Rom. 4 : 23 &w. 1 Cor* 
10: 11. 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

« 

In Gal. 3: 16, Paul lays peculiar stress upon the use of the 
word ajtig/AU in the singular number. For, a plural word, e. g. 
D**?! sons, might have been used instead of the Hebrew word 
y^l. seed. But God in his wisdom saw fit to use the singular 
9^1 ; because the blessings which were to flow from Abraham's 
posterity to all the nations of the earth, were dependant on a 
single individual.^ In Gal. 4 : 21, Paul treats a portion of his- 
tory taken from Gen. ch. 21, allegorically ; manifestly assuming 
it to be a fact, that the first book of Moses, in addition to its lit- 
eral meaning, had also an allegorical sense ; and therefore that 
Grod, in the narrative of this event, intended to give a symboli- 
eal prophecy of a more remote part of that very extensive plan, 
the accompiishment of which was begun in the history of Abra- 
ham.^ A similar example is found in Heb. ch. 7 ; compare the 
author's note on Heb. 7: 3. 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

TTie Prophetic character of the Mosaic writings. 

This is recognized by Christ ; see John 5: 39, 46, 47. For 
agreeably to the context, the words toig j^Qaq)ag m v. 39, neces- 
sarily refer to the Mosaic writmgs.^ Compare also John 19: 36 
with Exod. 12: 46. In note (a) of the Comment, on Heb. 10: 

■■* ■ I ■ -. 

1 Vide Commentatio de Protevangelio, 1789, p. 19. note 5. Opuscul. 
acad. Vol. II. p. 431. 

2 See Commentary on the Hebrews, Introduction, p. LXIX. 

3 Compare Sextro, Expositio Sermonis Jesu, John 5:39. coll. ▼. 46, 47, 
p. 29, Helmstadt, 1792. 
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7f it is proved, in oppositicm to Rau,^ that the evangelist John 
certainly intended to represent the fact that the bones of the 
crucified Redeemer were not broken, as a fulfilment of the 
Scriptures relatmg to him. Consequently, that the precept of 
Moses relative to the Paschal Lamb, must have been intended 
by Grod, the author of this law, as a type of the death of Jesus. 
And even admitting that Moses did not himself understand the 
meaning of this typical prophecy, it is sufilcient that the Spirit of 
God gave an authentic explanation of it by a later messenger, 
when the time to which it referred and in which it was to be 
accomplished, had arrived. 

ILLUSTRATION 9. 

See Matth. 11 : 13. Acts 26 : 22, 23. The expression 
o vofAOS 9tM ol nQoqffjTai xa& Mwiiafjg the law and the prophets 
and Moses, signifies the whole Old Testament. Comp. ^ 14. 
Dlust. 2. Acts 13 : 29, dnavra ra Tugt^ avtov yiygafiiJiiva aH 
things which were written concerning him ; comp. v. 32— -35. 

ILLUSTRATION 10. 

The ancients regarded the ascription of one's own conjec- 
tures and opinions to God, as an evidence of a false prophet ; 
and as inconsistent with the dignity of a true prophet and mes^ 
senger of God. Jer. 23: 16, 21, 25 &c. 

ILLUSTRATION 11. 

Acts 3: 18, 21, ^iog — ngontarriyyuU («AaAi?w) 5m arofia- 
Tog notvTfov ronv {dyionv) ngo(jptiT(av avzov God — announced be* 
forehand (spake), by the mouth of all his (holy) prophets. 1 
Pet. 1: 10—12, TO evavzoig {ngoipfiTaig) nvevfia Xgiarov ngO' 



I In his Examination of the Tjpes, p. 166 &c. comp; Kuinol Com- 
ment, in Johann. 181^ p. 675. 

/ 
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ftagwgofiiwow the spirit of Christ which was in them (the pro- 
fbeta) testified. 2 Pet. 1: 21, vjto itpivftavog ayiov gugofiifvQi «- 
lukfiaapdywi '&€0v avd-^mnoi holy men of Grod spake under the 
^dance of the Holy Spirit ; comp. Heb. 10 : It. Malth* I: 
52. 22: 43. Rom. 1:2. - 

ILLUSTRATION 12. 

Acts 2: 30 be. nQog>fiTfiS vTiapx<>^ because (David) was a 
prophet &;c. ; compare 2 Pet. 1: 20| 21, naou nQOfftjft^&a yffotr 
gtfjg^ titas enUvasfog ov y&verai' av yuQ %.xX, ^^ no one can renr 
der the prophecies of Scripture invalid, (dissohrere, irritum red- 
dere,) for this reason, that they were not given by the will of 
man, but by the Holy Spirit.'* That this explanaticm of the 
words of Peter, is more probable than the common one, aame- 
iy, that " the prof^ecies of Scripture caraiat be. interpreted by 
mai^" is maintained in the Dissertation on the CatboUc Epis- 
ides,^ ^md on the fidkywing grounds : 1 « The reason assigned in 
V. 21, would not, on the latter interpretation, acoord wkh the 
assertion of v. 20 ; for it does not necessarily follow, that a 
prophecy cannot be explained by men, because it was^ given by 
inspiration. 2. It is not true, that no prophecy has been ex- 
plained by man until after its completion. 3. To supply «r- 
^Qtantav or itQo^xfav afler iS^g^ would be a harsh eDipsis^ 
These words are therefore better explained thus : ** Be assur- 
ed, that no prophecy of Scripture can be frustrated by your 
opinions or ridicule," comp. ch. 3: 2, 3 ; iSiag stands for iiiv.g 
vfjimvy as in 2 Pet. 3: 17. 1 Pet. 3: 1. The primary significa- 
tion of cndvaig^ is dissolutio ; and the meaning explication is 



1 p. 27, 28. Opusc. acad. Vol. II. p. 392, 
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only a deduced one.^ The following different modifications ^ 
of this interpretation have been advanced : 1. No prophecy 
can be explained by the prophets themselves.^ 2. The pro- 
phetic writings cannot, like other writings, be interpreted by the 
unassisted powers of the reader, — the aids of the Spirit are ne- 
cessary, to enable us to understand the instructions of the Spir- 
it.^ 3. No prophecy can be explained by itself,^ or without 
comparing it with the events. 

[Note. In addition to the interpretations of this text, ^ven 
by our author, the following might be added, some of which are 
perhaps not without plausibility. 

I. No prophecy is of arbitrary interpretation. God is the 
author of the prophecies ; and they have a definite meaning, 
and must not be distorted into conformity with our peculiar 
views — ^here idws refers to av&gmnmv. 

n. No prophecy is of separate detached interpretation. 
God is the author of all the prophecies ; and hence they can- 
not contradict each other, and must be explained accordantly. 

m. AH the prophecies are not to be understood acc(»*ding 
to their own {literal) meaning. Some of them had a proximate 



1 On the prophecies of the O. T. comp. Seiler, ^^ De vaticiniorum cau- 
sis atqne finibus,^' Opusc. theol. I. 1793, p. 1 &c. ^^ The Prophecies and 
their fulfilment shown from Scripture,^^ 1794. Jahn^s Introduction to the 
Old Testament, Pt. II. No 2, 2d edit. Vienna, 1803, p. 323 — 400. E- 
wald's work entitled, ^^ The relig^ious doctrines of Uie Bible considered in 
reference to our spiritual necessities,^^ Vol. I. 1812, p. 228 &c. 248 &c. 
Various works on the prophecies of the Old Test, in general, and on par- 
ticular prophecies, are quoted in Beckys Commentarii historic! decretorum 
religionis christianae, Lipsiae, 1801, p. 75 — 83. 

2 Various other explanations of this passage, are found in Pott, Epist* n 
Cathol. Vol. II. p. 206 &c. 

3 Knapp, Scripta varii argument!, p. 21. 

4 Stoltz, Comment, in loc. 

5 Griesbach, Comm. in loc. 2 Pet. 1: 16—21. Pt. II. p. 4. &c. Morus' 
Praelect. in Jacob! et Petri epistolas, p. 207. Schott, Nov! Testament! 
vers. Latin. 

31 
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completion in prior events, but were intended by God their au- 
thor, to refer to the future Messiah, who has now come. 

IV. The writings of the prophets are not of their (the 
prophets') avm inspiration (or revelation, propriae patefactio- 
nis). The pophets did not communicate their own views, but 
the counsels of God. — Neither of the three first versions, nor 
any of those stated by our author, seem properly to accord with 
the context. This last interpretation therefore appears to be 
entitled to a decided preference, in this respects The only 
question is, whether it agrees with the usus loquendi of the 
word sniXvaig, Its radical meaning is admittted to be dissolu- 
iioy soluticm ; when applied to things unknown, it must mean, to 
remove doubts and to communicate new ideas or knowledge. 
When applied to the explanation of written records, (which, if 
I mistake not, it rarely is,) it must signify, to disclose their 
meaning. Now, does custom confine the use of the word to 
those cases, in which the removal of obscurity and the conmiu- 
nication of new ideas, are the result of mere natural ability ; or 
is it ever applied to cases, in which the person giving the solution 
is aided by special divine influence ? If the latter, then in such 
cases, it signifies revelation ; and may be so used in the text 
under consideration. Let us now examine this point. Mark 
uses it (4: 34) to signify the solutions which our Lord gave to 
his disciples, in private, of the parables which he had delivered 
in public. The LXX, as well as Aquila, use it in Gen. ch. 40, 
to express the explanation given by Joseph of the dreams of the 
butler and baker. The LXX use it to translate nnD, which, 
according to Gesenius, signifies auslegen, deuten (von trau- 
men), to explain, to interpret (dreams). There is a somewhat 
peculiar use of the word, in Symmachus' version of Hosea 3: 
4, where it is used for D'^B^jn , by which Gesenius understands 
" a kind of household gods or penates ;" but which the LXX 
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translate ihjXiuv, and Luther, heiligthum ; the Vulgate and Eng- 
lish retain the original weird. Among these, the case of Joseph 
b directly in point. When Joseph asked the king's officers, 
Wherefore look ye so sadly to day ? they answered. We have 
dreamed a dream, and there is no mterpreter of it ; i. e. no (Hie 
can interpret it. And Joseph said unto them, *^ Do not inter- 
pretations belong to God ? tell me them.'' Here Joseph him- 
self declares, that Grod alone could impart the knowledge they 
wished. And from all the circumstances of the case, no one, 
I should suppose, who believes the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
can doubt that his interpretation was inspired, that it was a rev- 
elation. The usus loquendi will therefore bear us out, in trans- 
lating inilvatoig revelation or inspiration. ISias would then refer 
to ngoq>fjTODv, elliptically suppressed ; and the version would har- 
monize perfectly witii the whole context, thus : " We have not 
believed cunningly devisfed fables, when we made known to you 
the commg of the Lord Jesus Christ ; but were eye witnesses of 
his majesty, and heard the testimony of (Sod the Father in his 
favour, sajring, by a voice from heaven. This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased ; and we have also the pro- 
phecies which are now confirmed (being fulfilled by the coming 
of Jesus Christ. — fiePaiOTigov; see Mark 16:20. 1 Cor. 1: 6.) 
whereunto ye do well to give heed, as unto a light shining in a 
dark place, until the day dawn and tiie day star arise in your 
hearts ; knowing this especially, " that tlie writings of the pro- 
phets, contained in the Scriptures, are not of their own (the 
prophets') inspiration ; for the prophecy came not, in old time, ' 
by the will of man, but holy men of (Sod spake as they were 
moved by die Holy Ghost." S.] 

ILLUSTRATION 13. 

See Luke ^4: 25—27, 44 — 46. 22 : 37. Matth. 26 : 64. 
Acts 2: 24—31. The prophecies of the Old Testament must 
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necessarily be fulfilled in Christ tin T€lia&iivtt&^ T^^Qea&rjpoi^ 
and for this reason, that they were of indisputable certainty. 

ILLUSTRATION 14. 

The moral instructions of the Old Testament^ acknowledged to 

the JYew. 

The phrase o vofAog Ma& ol nQoq>fjTa& the law and the pro- 
phets, in Matth. 5:17 — 19, signifies, the moral precepts of 
the Old Testament; just as in some other passages, (Luke 16: 
6. Matth. 11 : 13), it designates only apart of the Old Testa- 
ment, namely, its prophetical contents. The words i»S up 
navta yevfjTa& until all be fulfilled (v. 18), cannot denote the 
historical parts of the Old Testament ; and that its prophetic 
.parts cannot be alluded to, is evmced by the connexion of the 
^xt with what follows it. There are also two other passages 
in which the phrase o vofiog xai oi ngajptitai denotes the moral 
precepts of the Old Testament, Matth. 7: 12. 22: 40.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 15. 

The narratives of the Old Testament acknoudedged in the 

JYew, 

The following passages contain narratives taken from the 
books of Samuel, Kings, Joshua, and Judges : Matth. 12 : 3, 
4,42. Luke 4: 25— 27. Rom. 11:2 — 4. Acts 13: 20— 22. 
Heb. 11:30— 34. 

ILLUSTRATION 16. 

The inspiration of the whole Old Testament in genercd^ ac- 
knowledged in the JVew, 

In John 10 : 34 — 36, the declaration of Jesus, that the 
Scriptures must not be invalidated, refers to the expression, 



1 See Dissert. I, in libror. Nov. Testament, hi&toricorum aliquot locos, 
p. 19, W. 
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^£o» eoTi ye are Gods, ^^ ye admit that civil officers are gods, 
(in that sense in which the Scriptures declare it,) and be- 
cause the Scriptures say so ; ought ye not therefore to believe 
(v. 37, 38), that (in the sense in which I have asserted it in v. 
25, 29, 30) I am the Son of Grod, or one who stands in the 
most intimate union with him, inasmuch as my works (v. 37 
&c.) prove me to be a much greater prophet than the author of 
the 82d Psalm, who speaks in the name of the Lord ?" The 
context leads to a comparison between the authority of the old- 
er prophets (and particularly the author of the 82d Psalm), 
which was such as to render their declarations obligatory, and 
the authority of the highest Messenger of God (v. 36). See the 
work on the Object of John, p. 468 &c. also Roos' Evidence 
that aU the books of tbe Bible are inspired, p. 74. See also 
Matth. 8: 17, compared with § 8. lUust. 4 of this Work. 

The following texts contain examples of the stress, which is 
laid in the New Testament, on particular expressions in the 
Old : 1 Cor. 15: 27. Heb. 2: 7—9. 4: 4 (See Storr's Com- 
ment, in loc. Note h), and v. 6 (Note 1 ), v. 5, 6 (Note 1 ) ch. 
7 : 17 (Note y). Heb. 8 : 13. Matth. 1 : 22. See Lowth's 
iiOctures on Isaiah, published by Koppe, Tom. 11. p. 136 — 
138. 

ILLUSTRATION 17. 

JTie truth of the Old Testament acknowledged as induputahle^ 

in the JVcii;. 

The counterpart or opposite of truth, is that which can be 
overturned iwcnai Xv&i]vai, ( John 10 : 35 ). This, Jesus 
here declares to be impossible, in reference to the whole Old 
Testament ; as Peter (1 ep. 1: 20) declares it, relative to the 
Old Testament prophecies. Kypke, on this passage, proves 
that Aitf ^ signifies irritum reddere^ by an induction of examples 
from profane writers ; and adds, " solvitur verbum Dei, si fal- 
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,. 

sum reprehenditur/'^ the word of God is overturned, if it is 
found to be untrue. 

Luke 16: 29 — 31, fx^va& Muvaca nairovQitgogniTttS' auov' . 
aarmaav avrav^ they have Moses and the prophets ; let them 
hear them. Acts 24: 14. 2 Tun. 3: 14, 16. 

ILLUSTRATION 18. 

The divine origin of the Old Testament^ the groundofits daim 

to ahsoltUe and universal credence. 

2 Tim. 3:16, naact ygcajpti d'eoTtpevatog^ wu og>eX&fwg the 
whole Scripture is inspired of Grod, and is profitable 8cc. Re- 
garding ^eonvtvatog as a predicate, we may render the pas- 
sage thus : ^^ the whole Scripture, i. e. the whole Old Testa- 
ment, is given by mspiration of God.'' In this sense yfwpii is 
used without the article, in 2 Pet. 1: 20. — Or we may render 
it : '^ all the Scriptures (the whQfe coUection of the UgtBP /gcefifta' 
rcoy, mentioned in v. 15), i. e. all the several parts of the Old 
Testament, are given by inspiration of Grod." For, as the 
books of the O. T. are denominated, not only ^ yg^^v the Scrip- 
ture, but sometimes also at ygaq>a& the Scriptures, in the plural, 
(as e. g. in John 5: 39. Matth. 21: 42. 26: 54. Rom. 16: 4. 
1 Cor. 15: 3, 4) ; so the singular, i? ygag)fi^ may denote a par- 
ticular part of the Old Testament, just as in John 19 : 27, it 
denotes a particular passage of the Old Testament. Both 
these modes of rendering, give this as the sense of the passage : 
that the whole Old Testament is inspired of God. But if, in- 
stead of regarding ^eoTtvivazog as a predicate, we view it as 
the subject and translate the passage thus : every divinely in- 
spired writing is profitable for instruction &c. ; still Paul, in 
stating this general principle, could have had no other object in 
view, than to confirm the fact, that the Uga ygafifictta (the sa- 
cred writings mentioned in v. 16, which Timothy bad known 
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firom his youth,^ i. e. the Holy Scriptures of the Jews, which, 
as Krebs and Losner have proved from Josephus and Philo,^ 
were known by the appellation hga yga/ifiaia)^ were profitable 
for instruction Sic. ; or, as it is expressed in v. 15, that they 
are able to make us wise {dvvafACva aotpiQUi^) in regard to the 
salvation^ which is attained by confidence ^ in Jesus. Agreea- 
bly to the latter translation also, Paul presupposes that the Ugn 
YQUfAfAwta are '&^onvevGtu^ and that for this reason they are able 
aoquaai ng aonfjgiccv,^ As to the ^ord '&ionv6vaTogj we may 
explain it, either by recurring to the customary phrase nvevgAa 
#eot;, and thus make ygaipti ^eanvsvarogto signify writings which 
were c(Hnposed by the Spirit of God, €v nvivfian ^iov? So 
in Philo,® the expression ^io%gri<nu ,Aoyia, signifies loyta ev 
Xgnaup^ ^eov edita, divine oracular declarations. Or we 
may take the word nv^vatog, in the expression ^eonvevarog^ 
actively, according to the analogy of anvevarog (one who does 
not breathe) ; and then {teonvevarog must be translated, '' spi- 
rans Deum {plenus Deo\^^ and will denote writings which are 
jvU of divinity^ from which the deity breathes forth. Kypke ^ 



1 Acts 16: 1. comp. 2 Tim. 1:5. 

3 In their ^* Observations from Philo and Josephus,^' on this passag^e. 

3 See ToUner On the divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, p. 2^0 
&e« and James CapeUas, on 2 Tim. 3: 16. 

4 aont^Qiav dia nianmg^ for acoTijgiav tijv dia niantog, 

5 Mig aoiTtjgiav — ng in reference to^ quod aitinet ad ; eig hsts this sig^- 
nification in £ph. 3: 16. Col. 4: 11. 2 Pet. 1: 8. . See Dissert, de seusu 
vocis nXfigonfia^ Note 28. also Vig^ras, de Idiotismis linguae Graecae, 
edit. Keane, p. 575, where it is remarked that profane authors sometimes 
use it Instead of xara. Comp. Schleusner^s Lex. in voc. Sig no. 1 9. 

« Comp. Heinrich's N. Test. Vol. VII, epp. Pauli ad Tim. Titum, et 
Philem. complectens p. 173 &c. 

7 See 2 Pet. 1: 21. Morus, Epitom. Theol. Christ, cd. 2. p. 3|. Hein- 
ricb, 1. c. p. 171. 

8 De legatiooe, p. 1Q22, ed^ Francf. d Kypke in Acta Apost. 9: 1. 
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remarks,^^ id spirare aliquis dicitur, quo plenus est et quasi tur- 
get, a person is said to breathe that, of which he is full, and by 
which he is as it were swelled up." 

Agreeably to both the foregoing explanations, Paul attrib- 
utes to God, a participation in the production of the Sacred 
Writings of the Jews. The nature of this participation is de- 
termined by the context. Paul had just been wammg Timo- 
thy, that even if others did deviate from the truth, {nkapcnftis 
%M nXttvmfiefioi v. 13), yet he ought to adhere {fuwa^y to that 
which he had been taught, and of the truth of which he had 
been convinced, cfia^tj mm eniatad^ ^ v. 14. In v. 14, 15, 
Paul adduces two reasons, on which Timothy's convicticMi of 
the truth of those christian doctrines which he had learned of 
Paul, was grounded. ^' Adhere strenuously to that which thou 
hast learned, and of the truth of which thou hast become coDr 
vinced, because thou knowest from vJiam thou hast learned it, 
€&d(og naga rwog €fn»&ig ; and because from thy childhood thou 
hast been acquainted with the Holy Scriptures (of the Old Tes- 
tament), OTi ano Pgeg>ovg xuUga ygafiftaTu o&dagJ*^ The Jirst 



^ fiivHv {jEv Ao/ca) to adhere to, to observe a doctrine ; comp. 
John 8: 31, f*£Viiv iv Aoyqi, with v. 51, zrjgei^v rov Xoyov, ^SeeaT- 
80 Kypke on John 8: 31, and the passages which Krehs and Los- 
ner adduce from Josephus, in their remarks on Gal. 3 : 10, where 
tfifi£v6i4i has this signification. Particularly, the following passage 
from Josephus contr. Apionem, L. I. § 8, belongs here, '^ naat 
avuqivTOv laxiv evihjg £x Ttjg ngcDttig ysveaetag Jovdaioigy to vo- 
fii^^Hv avxa (ra ygafAfiata iqfiwii) ^eov doyfAWta^ xai tovroTg ffi- 
fievHv^ the Jews all have an innate propensity, immediately 
from their infancy, to regard our Scriptures as Uie doctrines of 
God, and to adhere to them. 

^ ntGTOva^ai to acquire a firm conviction of a matter- See 
Scultet^s and Losner^s Note on this passage. 

^ The first reason is indicated by the participle itdmg ; the se- 
cond is expressed by on, A similar transition from one mode of 
construction to another^ is found in other passages ; e. g. John 2: 



i.i 
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reason of Timothy's conviction of the truth of the doctrines 
taught him by Paul, is therefore founded on the person of Paul j 
his teacher (2 Tim. 1: 13) ; that is, in the divine authority of 
the apostle (^ 10), of which Timothy had every possible oppor- 
tunity to be convinced, as he, having been the confidant of this 
apostle (2 Tim. 3: 10), must have had the very best advan- 
tages for knowing perfectly the character and miracles of Paul ; 
and he must have been fully convinced, that nothing could be 
more inconsistent with the character of this apostle, than to sup- 
pose that he could, either designedly or from misapprehension, 
arrogate to himself the authority of a divine messenger, when 
it did not belong to him. The jsecond ground of Timothy's 
conviction of the truth of Paul's doctrine, (that we can be saved 
only by reliance on the merits of Jesus,) was his intimate eu:- 
^[ttaintance tuith the Holy Scriptures of the Jews. These 
Scriptures, the aposde declares, were able aoquaa&j to affi>rd 
to Timothy, (and through him as a teacher, to others also,) a 
salutary conviction of the truth of that christian doctrine. But 
these two different grounds of conviction, (the one derived from 
the divine authority of Paul, and the other from an acquaint- 
ance with the Old Testament,) by which Timothy was urged 
to adhere to the doctrines of Christianity, could not have been 
thus combined together by Paul, if he had not believed the Old 
Test, to possess a divine authority, as well as himself. If we sup- 
pose that Paul had advanced, if not publicly, yet among his confi- 
dential fiiends, the opinion that the sacred writings of the Jews 
were by no means possessed of divine authority ; or if we sup- 
pose that he had declared, contrary to the opinion of the Jews, 
that a part only of these writmgs were of divine authority ; how 



24, 25, 9m to — nui ort. Acts 14: 22, naQanakowng ifAfiive&v tif 
nimi&j xat on. Heb. 2 : 17, ha — ysvtitM — i&g to iXaoKia^w, 
Compare aso Luke 3: 21. 1 Cor. 7: 26. 

32 
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could he, when exhorting Timothy to adhere to his docirines, 
urge the accordance of the Old Testament with them, as a pri- 
or {ano Pgicpovg.) argument in favour of their truth, or as af- 
fording evidence distinct from his own divine authori^ and in- 
dependent of it? Timothy was the very individual whose inti- 
macy with Paul, rendered him best acquainted with the pri- 
vate sentiments of that apostle ; he must therefore have cer- 
tainly known thel^fact, if Paul did not approve of that high 
veneration for the sacred books of the Jews, which he had im- 
bibed in his youth ; he must have known, that Paul regarded 
as authoritative, only those particular parts of these writings 
which he designated by virtue of his apostolical authority ; and 
that to these parts such authority belonged, not because they 
were contained in the reputed sacred books of the Jews, but 
because an apostle had given to them his sanction. Timodiy 
must have known, that Paul himself did not regard his second 
argument for adherence to his doctrines, as satisfactory, /and as 
distinct from his own apostolical authority. 

Now, whether God revealed unknown truths to the writers 
of the Old Testament, or whether he superintended and guided 
them while writing (§ 11), or whether he sanctioned their wri- 
tings by a subsequent divine messenger (^ 12) ; it is certain 
from the declarations of the apostle Paul, that those boc^s are 
in such a sense inspired and given by God, that they are to be 
regarded as of divine authority ; and for this reason they are en- 
titled to credence. And this is the precise idea of divine inspira- 
tion, which, in the days of Timothy, was instilled into the minds 
of all the Jews from their earliest infancy. For, agreeably lo 
the testimony of Josephus above referred to,^ the Jews were 
taught from their childhood, to regard their (twenty two) sa- 



1 Contra Apionem, Lib. I. ^ 8. 
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cu^d books as containing divine instructions. According to this 
same historian, they regarded no other books as worthy of equal 
respect. The reason which Josephus himself assigns, is, that 
the other books (the apocryphal), which were not found in the 
Jewish canon, have not the support of a certain and uninter- 
rupted succession of prophets ; or, that it cannot be proved, that 
there was an uninterrupted succession of prophets down to the 
times in which the i^ocryphal books were written. Because a 
book which lays claim to so high a degree of credibility, ought 
necessarily, to be written by a prophet,^ that is, to be written 
under a divine influence, and thus become possessed of divine 
autiliori^, or contain the doyfiara ^iov. 

In reference to the various uses of the Old Testament, 
which Paul mentions (2 Tinf. 3 : 16, 17), it should be recol- 
lected, that Paul does not here require of every private Chris- 
tian, but only of every teacher who wishes faithfully to dicharge 
Ae duties of his profession (rqi tov S'lov av&gcDTto^)^ that he be 
folly acquainted with all the writings of the Old Testament, and 
be qualified to apply them to the confirmation of the apostles' 
doctrine, that dependance on the merits of Jesus is the condi- 
tion of our salvation. And certainly, the more intimately a 
christian teacher was acquamted with the Old Testament, the 
better was he able, on the one hand, to convmce the more en- 



1 Agreeably to Morus, the idea of a prophet includes : teaching' by di- 
YiBe command, that which was revealed to him by God. The words of 
this excellent writer are, ^^Prophetae, quales Judaica natio habuit, et nos 
not i^O^tiy prophetas aut legatos Dei ad illam gentem dicimus, prae se 
fBruat, et quae agunt docentque, ideo se agere et docere, quia jussi sint 
a Deo haec agere et docere, et id quod egerunt docueruntque ab eodem 
ipso acceperint. Ad haec duo, juuti sunt^ et rem (doctrinam nominatim 
et yaticinia) a Deo aeeeperunt^ redeunt omnes loci, ubi prophetae de mis- 
sa divino loquuntur, suam legationem divinam describunt.^' Exod. 4: 12, 
15, 16. Deut. lU : 18. Jer. 1 : 6 sqq. Amos 3: 7. Is, 61 : 1. Epitome 
Theol. Christianae, p. 20 et seq. S. 
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lightened Jews of the truth of Christianity/ and on the other, to 
defend the christian doctrines against contumacious Jews.* 
Both diiacxaXta and eXeyxos {instruction and refutation of Of' 
jponents) were, in the time of Timothy, principal duties of a 
christian teacher. But in general, familiarity with the CNd 
Testament tends to produce a thorough comprehension and firm 
conviction of the truth of the doctrines of Jesus and his apostles. 
And even at the present day, our faith in Jesus, and our con- 
viction of the divine mission of the aposdes, may be confirmed 
and established by the writings of the Old Testament } and 
this, notwithstanding our belief in the divine authority of the 
Old Testament, is grounded principally on our conviction of the 
divine authority of Jesus and his apostles. For it must ever ap- 
pear to the christian very remarkable, that the writings of the 
Old Covenant, which were composed long prior to the age of 
Christ and his apostles, and which were received as divine 
books by the Jews, the greater part of whom were enemies of 
Christianity ; should contain histories, mstructions, and statutes 
which have a manifest and remarkably striking connexion with 
the more recent history and doctrines of Jesus, and had a spe- 
cific reference to them long before they were in existence. The 
doctrine of the person and destination of Christ, is not the only 
one which admits of striking illustration from the Old Testa- 
ment ; on many other doctrines of Christianity much light is 
thrown. Nay, the New Testament presupposes some doctrines 
to have been learned fi-om the Old Testament, and therefore 
rather alludes to them than explains them.^ Especially does 
the Old Testament present to us, a grand drama of divine 
providence, in the history of the Jewish nation, which is related 

1 Acts 17: 11. 2 Acts 28: 28. Tit. 1: 10 &c. 

3 Comp. Schott, Epitome Theolog^iae Christianae Dogmaticae^ Leips. 
1811. Praef. XIV. Comp. $ 36— 73. 
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firom its commencementy and continued through a long series of 
years. Here, by express declarations of the prophets concern- 
ing the designs of God in particular events, and by the striking 
examples of a divine superintendence and government, the par- 
ticipation of God in the welfare and transactions of man, is dis- 
played.^ In this manner the Old Testament, by various in- 
structions, {Maaxahatv v. 16,) strengthens faith in Jesus and 
his doctrines. So also it tends to {enavog^oiaiv v. 16) induce 
us to lay aside those sins which are inconsistent with faith in 
Jesus Christ, and to {nmdeiav %riv fv i&naioawti) produce a 
practical reformation accordant with this faith. This it does^ 
partly by its precepts and exhortations of various kinds, and 
partly by proposing examples and holding forth the divine ap- 
probation or displeasure.^ 

Some select observations on the practical value of the Old 
Testament, are contained in Reinhard's work, De vi, qua par- 
vae res afficiunt animum, in doctrina de moribus diligentius ex- 
plicanda, Viteberg, 1789.^ Of the importance of the Old Test. 
in other respects, many excellent views are found in Winzen- 
mann's History of Jesus as recorded by Matthew, No. 1. p. 3 
be. On the general contents and value of the Old Testament, 
See Hess, On the kingdom of God — History of the Israelites 
before the time of Jesus — On the importance and expediency 



1 Vide Hess' Bibliotbek der Heiligen Geschichte, Th. 11. S. 17 ff. 

2 I Cor. 10: 5—11. Heb. 3: 15—4: 11.- 

S Republished, with the author^s additions and notes, bj Eck, Berlin, 
1793. On the Practical use of the Old Testament, the following^ works 
may likewise be compared : Beyer's Practical Introduction to the Old 
Testament, Pt. L 1799. Pt. 11. 1800. Pt. III. 1806 (by Augusti). The 
practical examples of the Old Testament, discussed exeg^etically, philo- 
sophically, and practically, by C. R. Pt. I. 1799. Pt. II. 1800. Staud- 
lin's history of the Practical divinity of Jesus, Pt. I. Gottingen, 1799, p. 72 
— 356. His History of philosophical, Jewish, and Christian Ethics, 
Hanover, 1805 ; and Bauer's Biblical Ethics of the Old TestameAt^ in 
2 parts, Leipsic, 1803. 
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of the Study of biblical history (in the Bibliotheca of sacred his- 
tory, pt« I. p. 78 &CC.), Koppen, The Bible a work of divine 
wisdom (Pt. I. Sect. 2. chap. 2, 3. p. 13S be.), Jacobi's Dis- 
sertations- on important pomts in religion (No. XVlT Pt. HI. p. 
109 be.), Jahn's Introduction to the divine books of the Oid 
Covenant (Pt I. 2d ed. Fienna, 1802. p. &— 20), and E- 
wald, The religious doctrines of the Bible (Book 1. Sects. 1 — 
4. p. 392 kc.). 

Kant objects to the Mosaic religion, by maintaining that it is 
defective in the essential properties of a religion ; 1. because 
aU its precepts refer to external conduct, and have no reference 
to the moral feelings of the heart ; 2. because it presses only 
temporal rewards and punishments, and does not point its sub- 
ject to a future state ; and 3. because it occluded all other 
persons from the conmiunion of the Jewish church. But his ob- 
jecticms are answered in Elckermann's Beitragen (B. 4. St. 2. SL 
88 — 1 19), — m Scaudlin's History of the Ethical system of Je- 
sus (Pt. I. p. 128-— 189), and in Piatt's Dissertation in vindi- 
cation of the Mosaic religion, against the objections of Kant, 
(his Magazine, Vol. III. p. 76—132). In this dissertation, no- 
tice is taken of many things advanced by earlier as weU as 
more recent authors, both such as were favourable and such as 
were opposed to the religion of Moses. The reader may also 
compare Tobler's Theologische Aufsatze und Andachts Blatter 
(Zurich, 1796. Num. I), and Berger's Practical Introduction 
to the Old Testament (Pt..l), and Ewald sup. cit. p. 201 — 
212 &c. 



§14. 

Proof that the Jewish canon^ in the daysofJesus^ contained the 
same books which now constitute our Old Testament. 

The inquiry, what were the particular books^ 
known in the time of Jesus and nis apostles, and 

denominated ie^a ypa/nfiara (1)/ or 6 rofios xai ol 

npotpffxai^ or. simply 6 vofiog (2), or fj Yp(xftf (3), 
and which were sanctioned by our Saviour and his 

Spostles^ as writings of divine authority ; must be 
etermined principally (4) from the testimony of 
the New Testament For, in addition to the books 
of Moses (5), which the New Testament express- 
mentions and declares to he of divine autnority 
13), as appears from the expression 6 vofiog kcci 
o! Ttpo^jai' ine New Testament also ^specifies the 
following books^ as belonging to the sacred canon 
of the Jews. 

The book of Joshua and that of Judges^ Heb. 
11: 30 — 34 (compared with Josh. 6 : 2. Judg. 6: 4, 
11^ 14, 1,5). Acts 13: 20, fiera lavxa — ^da^attf at^n- 
^as (6). 

The books of Samuel^ Matth. 12 : 3 &c« conq>. 
1 Sam/ch. 21. Heb. 1; 5. comp. 2 Sam. 7: 14(7). 
The books of Kings ^ Rom. 11 : 2. comp. 1 IL 
ch. 19(8). 

Daniely Matth. 24: 15. comp. Dan. .9: 27. Heb. 
II: 33, 34. comp. Dan. 6: 3. 

Job, 1 Cor. 3: 19. conoip. Job 5: 13^9.) . 
Isaiah J Luke 4: 16 &c. con^p. Is. .6J: J. 58:. 6. 
Acts 8: 30 — 35. comp. Is. ch. 53. John 6: 45. com- 
pare Is. 54 : 13. John 12: 41. comp. Is. 6: .10. 1 
XJor. 14: 21. comp. Is. 28 : U. Rom. 3 : 15—19. 
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comp. Is. 59: 7, 8. Rom. 10: 11 — 21. comp. Is. 28: 
16. 52: 7, 53: 1. 65 : 1, 2. 1 Pet 2 : 6. comp. Is. 
28: 16. 

Jeremiah^ Heb. 10 : 15. compare Jer. 31 : 33 
&c. 

HoseUj Rom. 9: 25. comp. Hos. 2: 25. 

Joelj Acts 2: 16. comp. Joel 3: 1 &c. 

Amos^ Acts 7: 42. comp. Amos 5: 25. Acts 15: 
15. comp. Amos 9: 11. 

Jonah, Matth. 12: 39 — 41. comp. Jonah 2: 1. 

Micahy John 7: 42. and Matth. 2 : 5. comp. Mi- 
cah 5: 1. 

Habakktikj Acts 13: 40. comp. Hab. 1: 5. 

Zechartahj Matth. 21 : 4. compare Zech. 9 : 9. 
John 19: 37. comp. Zech. 12: 10. 

Malachij Mark 1: 2. comp. Mai. 3: 1. 

ne book of Psalmsj Luke 20 : 42, Jafiid A^yei 
ey pipXtp ipaXfuofi^. Acts 1 : 20, yeypamai ey fiifiJi^ 
ipaXfitov. Matth. 21: 42. (comp. Ps. 118: 22), eytaig 
ypatpaig. In Luke 24 : 44, they are called tpaAfMOij 
and in y. 45, are included among the ygatpag. John 
13 : 18. (comp. Ps. 41 : 10), iva nAi/pco&ff if ypafij. 
Rom. 3: 10—14. comp. Ps. 14: 1. 5: 10. 140: 4. 10: 
7. Rom. 3: 18, 19. comp. Ps. 36: 2. 107: 42. 

Proverbs of Solomon^ James 4 : 6. comp. Prov. 
3: 34 (10). 

To these books, which are expressly named in 
the New Testament, may be added Ezekiely and 
the four minor prophets^ which are not above men- 
tioned ; because it was customary, before the time 
of Jesus^ to class (11) Ezekiel, Isaiah^ and Jere- 
miah^ together, under the appellation of The book 
of the Prophets (fiijSAos rcay 7ipo(f7fx(dv) ; as well as 
to count twelve minor prophets (12). 

And that the other oooks, which are not named 
above, but which are, by Jews and Christians, re- 
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ceived into the canon of the Old Testament, were 
also admitted into the collection of Jewish sacred 
writings, at the time of Jesus and his apostles ; is 
proved by the testimony of Josephus, their cotem- 
pb)ftay. For, in his first book against Appion, (§ 
8) (13), he states, that all the Jews (14) receiv- 
ed twenty two books as sacred and of mvine ori- 
gin ; and he also divides them, as Luke does (24: 
44), into three principal classes. Now, if we at- 
tempt to make up the number of bboSs given us 
by Josephus, we shall find that, according to the 
old Jewish method of calculating ( 15), besides 
those above mentioned, there are required exactly 
as many more as are now received by the Jews in- 
to their canon. Apd Josephus himself, in other 
passages, specifies the greater part of these addi- 
tional books (16) as being such as were at that 
time received among the Sacred Writings (17). 

Finally, it is evident from the substantial accord- 
tmfie of me p&ssages of the Old Testament, quoted 
ui the New Testament or in Josephus or Fhilo, 
with our present text, that the writings of the Old 
Testament, with which Jesus and his apostles were 
acquainted, and which they confirmed as divine, 
were in the same state in which they now are, and 
that they have not suffered any material alteration 
since that time. Moreover, the very same argu*- 
ments, by which the integrity of the New Testa- 
ment was established (§ 4), are also applicable to 
the Old Testament, and satisfactorily establish its 
integrity (18). 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 

The signification ofUga ^(>afi/iuxra— o vo/iog %a& ol ngoq^tftm. 

The writings of the Old Testament are termed Uga ygafi- 
fiara sacred writings, in 2 Tim. 3 : 15; and o vofiog %m d 
ngoqfiTM the law and the prophets, in Acts 24: 14. Luke 16: 
29, 31. Matdi. 5: 17. comp. also Acts 28: 23. 13: 15. Rom. 
3: 21. Matth. 7: 12. 22: 40. In a Dissertation on the most 
ancient division of the writings of the Old Covenant,^ the au- 
thor of this work has made the following remarks : " Josephus ' 
uses the expression o vofiog xai oi ngoqf^tai, and immediately 
after, quotes a passage from the Psalms (34 : 20), and another 
from the book of Proverbs (3: 18), both of which belong to the 
third class, the Hagiographa. This mode, of expression may 
have been an ellipsis, for o vofiog xai ot nQotprjitai^ xai za koina 
T(av fitpiwv ; for the latter expression (ra koma &c.) was com- 
monly used to designate the third class of books or the Hagio- 
grapha. This form of expression, however, may have origi- 
nated from the fact, that the writers of all the canonical books 
of the Old Testament except those of Moses, were termed 
7iQ0(f)^Tai, in the more extended sense of the word. It is evi- 
dent that Peter used the word ngofptiTai prophets, in this sense, 
in Acts 3 : 24, where he certainly did not exclude from among 
the Ttgoqtjraig^ oi eXalijoav xai xarijyyHlav rag rifiegag rtwruig 
(who foretold the time of Christ), the author of the Psalms, 
from whom he himself quotes a prophecy concerning Christ, 
Acts 2: 30. 

Taken in a still greater latitude, the expression ot ngoqyrixa^^ 
includes also Moses himself and the Mosaic writings ; it em — 



1 See Paalus^ Neuem Repertoriam fur biblische and morg^enlandische 
Literatur, Th. II. Num. 6. S. 239 &c. 

2 De Maccabaeis, c. 18. 
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braces the whole Old Testament. Thus it is used in Acts St 
18, 21, immediately after which, Moses is menticmed (v. 22), 
and in v. 24, oi ngoq)fjTa& ano JSdfAOinjk %ai xmv Kad'i^tis the pro- 
phets from Samuel and afterwards. Thus too, in Matth. 26: 56. 
Luke 18: 31. .24 : 25, by ngog)fjTaig we must understand, the 
whole collection of sacred writings so far as they contained pro- 
phecies. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

The word vo(iQQr or law. 

" This Word is used, by synecdoche, for the whole Old Testa- 
ment, in Matth. 5: 18. Luke 16: 17. John 10 : 34 (where the 
6th verse of the 82d Psalm is quoted as a passage from the 
vofiog), Rom. 3: 19, where the phrase oaa o voiios Xeyn as the 
law saith, refers to several passages quoted from the Psalms (v* 
U— 18). 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Fq aq>fj or scripture. 

In John 10 : 35, ygctip^ denotes the collection of books 
which is termed vofAog^ in the 34th verse. 

illustration 4. 

The canon of the Old Testament j determined principally by the 

New Testament. 

All those books of the Old Testament, which are of any 
considerable use in the proof of the christian doctrines, and ma- 
ny others also, are specifically named in the New Testament, 
and classed among the holy Scriptures. Moreover, in the de- 
termination of the question, what books were contained in the 
Jewish canon, the testimony of the antilegomena of the New 
Testament, is as satisfactory evidence as that of the homologou- 
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mena^ even to those who iure not convinced bf the genuineness 
of the former^ For, let the authoi*8 have been who they may, 
they must haVe lived in the age 6f die apostles^ or immediately 
after } and consequently Were as well qualified to b^af testimo- 
ny, relative to th^ particular hooks^ which were th^n received 
into the Jewish canon^ as the authors of the hotnologoumena, or 
Philo, or Josephus. 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

The books of Moses^ of which Josephtis ^ also mentions 
five, are all of them quoted in the New Testaments 

Genesis, or the first book of Moses^ is quoted, Rom. 4 : 3, 
17 &;c. see Gen. 15 : 6^ 5, and 17 : 5. 6al< 3 : 8^ see Gen. 
12: 3. Gal. 4: 21 &z;c. see Gen. 21: 2, 9. comp. widi 16: 15. 

Eooodusj or the second — £x. 3: 6 is quoted in Mark 12: 
26. and Ex. 33: 19. 9: 16, in Rom. 9: 15, 17. 

Leviticus, or the third — Lev. 12 : 8 is quoted in Luke 2: 
24. and Lev. 18: 5, in Rblh. 10: 5. 

JVumhers, or the fourth —Num* 21: 6, 9 is quoted in John 
3: 14. and Num. 25 : 1, 9. 21: 4 &c. 14: 2^ 36, in 1 Cor. 
10:8—11. 

Deuteronomy, or the fifth book of Moses — Deut. 24 : 1 is 
quoted in Matth. 19: 7. attd Deilt. 25 : 5, b Matth. 22 : 24. 
and Deut. 18 : 5, in Acts 3 1 22. and Deut. 32 x 21, in Rom. 
10: 19. 

Eichhit>rn, in hi^ Inttx)duct]on to the Old Testament,* re- 
marks, that Phifo quotes all the five books, and in tentts of Ae 
highest respect.^ 



1 Cotitni Apfonetn, Lib. I. i S, ^ Part I. p. 89. 2d ed. 

3 On tiic ;g;eiiuittene88 of tbe Pentateuch, on the Tarrom conjectures and 
objections which havs been made in reference to the time and the man- 
rair 6[ its composition, the reader may coneult £ichbom^s Introd. to th« 
O. T. Ft. II. i 405—415. Jahn's Introd. to O. T. Pt. II. Sect. I, Vienna, 
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ILLUSTRATION 6. 

Joshua and Judges. 

In the first passage mentioned in the text, and to which this 
Illustration refers, some narratives are adduced from the books 
of Joshua and Judges, in ccmnexion with other narratives 
from the Old Testament. It is only after the second clause of 
the 35th verse, that examples are adduced, which are not con- 
tained in the canonical books.^ The reader may compare with 
this text| ch. 46 : 1-^15 of the book of Sirach or Ecclesias- 
ticus* Josephus expressly classes the book of Joshua among 
the sacred writings f and he makes much use of the book of 
Judges, in the 5th book of his Jewish Antiquities.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

The books of Samuel. 

In Matth* 12: 3, 4, the passage quoted from the first book of 
Samuel, is placed in connexion with anotlier, quoted (v. 5) fix>m 
Num. 28: 9, 10. In Heb. 1: 5, a passage from Psalm 2: 7,. is 
placed in immediate connexion with one from 2 Sam. 7 : 14. 
The book of Sirach (46: 16 — 47) contains narratives from both 
the books of Samuel. Philo quotes the first book of Samuel 
by its customary name among the Greek Jews, viz. first book of 



1803. p. 15-^95. also Griesing^er on the Pentateach, Stattgard, 1806, 
p. 31 — 43. Tubing, gel. Anzeis^. for 1806, No. 86. p. 675—688. Critique 
on Vater^s hypothesis relative to the Pentateuch, proposed in his Com- 
neatary. The same work for 1808. No. 38. p. 304, 306 ftc. De Wette^s 
Critical Essay on the credibility Qf the books of Chronicles in reference to 
the Mosaic history and les^islation. Weber^s History of the art of writin|^, 
Gottingfen, 1807, No. I, if. On the literature of this investii^tion, see An^ 
^sti^s Sketch of a historico-critical Introd. to the Old Testament, Jena, 
1806. p. 128 &c. 

1 Storr, on Heb. 11: 35, note k. S Antiq. Lib. V. ch. 1. ( 17. 

3 See Eichhom^s Introd. Pt. 1. p. 115 &c. 
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kings, and uses the phrase (og 6 Ugog Xoyog qiijai ;^ and Jose- 
phus frequently quotes both the books of Samuel, in his Jewish 
Antiquities, books V — ^VII. 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

I 

The books of Kings. 

The second book of Kings is quoted, in connexion with the 
first (which Paul in the passage cited reckons among the yga- 
gwy), in Luke 4: 26 — ^27 ; the second book (5: 14) is quoted in 
the 27th verse ; and the first (ch. 17: 1, 9. 18: 44), in verses 
25 and 26. Josephus^ designates the books of the kings and 
the book of Genesis, by the name of hgoi fiifiko$ sacred books. 

ILLUSTRATION 9. 

The books of Job and Daniel. 

The books of Psalms and Job are, in 1 Cor. 3: 19, 20, quot- 
ed in the same manner, and placed in connexion with each oth- 
er. In Matth. ch. 24, reference is had to the second or pro- 
phetic part of Daniel ; and the first or historical part is quoted 
in Heb. 11: 34', where Paul draws all his examples firom books 
which belonged to the sacred canon of the Jews : the words 
fq>Qa^av arofittra kiovrtop^ eafiiaav iwufiiv TtvQog they stopped 
the mouths of lions, and quenched the flames of fire, allude to 
Dan. 6: 22. 3: 15 8zx;. : afterward, in the beginning of the 35th 
verse, the words ikafiov — avrcoi^ contain an incident quoted firom 
2 Kings (4: 21), a canonical book of the Old Testament. Jo- 
sephus also found both the historical and the prophetic parts of 
Daniel in his copy of the sacred books of the Jews, among 
which he expressly classed the book of Daniel.^ In ch. 10. ^ 

1 De Temolentia, opp. T. I. p. 379, ed. Mang^ey. 

9 Antiq. Lib. IX. cap. 2. * 2. 3 Ant. Jud. Lib. X, cap. 10, IK 
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4, he says expressly, to fiifiXiov AaviriXov^ iv^tjan 7ta& rovto ip 
TOig Ugoig ygaftftaatv the book of Daniel he will also find 
among the sacred writings. And it was the historical part .of 
Daniel which led the ancient Jews to class the book with the 
historical or first part of (raw nQoq)r3Tct)v) the prophetic writmgs. 
In his dissertation On the most ancient division of the books 
of the Old Covenant, the author of this work has remarked : 
" We firequendy find the book of Daniel classed with the wri- 
tings of the prophets, strictly so called ;^ but in the most ancient 
times, the . character of a book was determined by its first 
chapters, and accordingly this was placed in the second class or 
the prophets. This explains the reason which induced Sirach 
(48:22 — 49, 10) to omit Daniel in his enumeration of the 
prophets."^ 

ILLUSTRATION 10. 

Proverbs of Solomon, 

Josephus, citing passages firom the sacred writings {ex tov 
vofiov %ai TOW ngoqiriTcnv)^ quotes among others, a passage from 
the Proverbs of Solomon (ch. 3: 18).^ 

ILLUSTRATION 11. 

01 IlQoqitiTai — the Prophets. 
In his dissertation, already cited, On the most ancient divis- 



1 See Jahn^s Introduction, Ft. IL Sect. L p. 631. 

^ See also Staudlin^s New Contributions for the Elucidation of the pro- 
phets of the Bible, No. HI, IV. In reference to Illustrations 5—9, the 
reader may consult Cammerer^s Theological and critical Essays, No. 1. i 
5 — 12, where the passages cited in the New Testament from the Old, and 
those in Josephus and Philo, are adduced, and accompanied with remarks. 
Knapp, in his Greek Test, and Schott, in his Latin yersion, also give us 
aU the quotations of the New Testament from the Old. 

3 In his book concerning^ the Maccabees, ch^ 18. See also Illust. 1. 
and the New Repertory, p. 239. Note 28. 
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ion of the books of the Old Covenant,^ the author of this work 
remarks : " To the second class of the caoooical books pf tbe 
Old Testament, which are termed oi n^aqftiTo*, in the more 
strict $ense of the term (Illust. 1), belonged the historical books 
of the Old Testament, which| together with the bookof Joshu9) 
were immediately attached to the Pentateuch ; and also the 
strictly prophetic books, oi ji^ftivai the prophets, io the most 
limited sense. The latter seem to be referred to in Acts 13: 
40, TO tiQfjfievov iv Toig ngogttjtaig that which was declared by 
the prophets, and in Acts 7 : 42, fiifikog twv ngotp^zmv book 
of the prophets ; compare also John 6 : 45. And this collec- 
tion of strictly prophetic books, again, was subdivided into two 
parts, the one embracing Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, (whicia 
are enumerated in the book of Sirach, ch. 48: 22. 49 2.6, B,) 
and the other including the twelve minor prophets, oi dmditcm 
n^oq/iftui,?^ 

ILLUSTRATION 12. 

The Twelve Prophets. 

The appellation oi dotdixa nQOiftira^ the twelve prophe'C^ 
was used before the time of Christ and the apostles, by Sirac?^) 
ch. 49: 10, and in the days of the apostles, by Josephus, AntiL^- 
Lib. X. cap. 2. <^ 2, and afterwards, by Eus^ius, Hist. I^^^ 
cles. IV. 26. 

ILLUSTRATION 13. 

Division of the sacred books into three classes. 

The entire passage of Josephus, is as follows :^ fitire tov ^ 
noygaqtiiv avre^ovoiov nuaiv oviog^ fitjti ri^vog iv xoi^g y^aq>o^^^' 
voig fvovatjg dia(jp(ovtag' aXXa fioviavTODv ngog)fjTmv ta fiiv at^^^ 
rarcD xai nctXaioraza. Ttata tfjv enmvoitjv tviv ano tov ^c^^ 

1 Sup. cit. p. 232. 2 Contra Apionem, Lib. I. ( 7, 8. 
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fwd'ovTtav^ xa Si xa^ iavtevg^ mg eyevito aagpoi^ ovyygaipov 
r«0y, ov fivgiaiig fiiffX^cup etat nag ijffcoi', aGV(iq)mvoiv viui iit^xo* 
fuponf' dvo di fiova ngog toig nttoai fiifiha^ tov navtog i'^ovxa 
%QOvov zfjv dtaygaqifiv^ ta diKatoog nin$(niVfiivci (j&eut ed. Hav- 
ercamp.]^. Km xovrfav nevzt fiiv lari, ta JUtov^itug^ a tovg {n 
ifOfAOvg ed. Oberthiir) yeyo/Aevovg niQuy^u^ KOijt rtiv an m^'&QOh' 
noyovuig nagadoaiv^ MX9^ ^^^ avrov reUvrt^g — ano dt rtjg JUfco- 
iiasiag zeKevtijg (i^x^t, ^^^ ^gra^tg^ov tov fiira Seg^tjv tligatav 
ffttailitog dgx^ig^ oi fifra Matvotiv 7igoq:ijTM ra xar avtovg nga^' 
^svra twpfyguijpav ^v xgiai^ %at ifxa fitpitotg. jH dt Xoitim 
tioaageg vfivovg ng tov '&€0v^ %m toig civ&gano^g vno'&fjKttg 
tov fiiov mguxovaifV : '^ Inasmuch as not every one who pleas- 
ed, was permitted to write, and as our writings contain no con- 
tradictions ; the prophets having been taught by divme inspu*ar 
tion the earliest and most ancient events, and having recorded 
with fidelity the history of their own times ; therefore our books 
are neither numerous nor contradictory. The number of our 
books is only twenty two, containbg a universal history, and 
these, with the utmost propriety, claim our belief. To these 
twenty two books, belong the five books of Moses, which de- 
scribe the origin of the human family, and their whole history 
until the death of Moses. — ^The prophets after Moses, have, m 
thirteen books, recorded the history of their own times, from 
the death of Moses until the reign of Artaxerxes, the Persian 
monarch who succeeded Xerxes. The remaining four books 
contam hymns ^f praise to God, and practical precepts for the 
government of mankind." A similar division of the sacred 
books into three classes, is found in the preface to the book of 
Sirach : 1, vofiog^ Z^olngogyijraij and 3, ol cdXoi oi %ax avxovg 
finoXov^flxoTig^ i. e. the other books which, (like the prophets,) 
follow after the vofiog.^ The author of this preface (v. 2) also 

1 Vide Dissert, sup. ciU p. 230 &c. 
34 
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calls the third class, aXXa nargta fiifiUa other books transmit* 
ted to us from our fathers ; and v. 6, ra loma rwy ff^pXwnf the 
rest of the books, Philo/ likewise, divides the sacred writings 
{rut UgfotttTtt yQtt(A(A»Tu) \vl\o l^vofiov^ — the Mosaic writings; 
^, loyta d-eanio&ivtK dia ngoijpfjTmv — oracular declarations of the 
prophets ; — (both expressions are synecdochicd) ; and 3, vfi- 
povg %at ta aAAa, olg tniOTfifAfj^ Kat, evaipcta avvaviavrcu luu 
TiXsiovvTa^ hymns of praise and other books by which wbdom 
and piety are promoted. It is doubtless this same classifica- 
tion, which is expressed in Luke 24: 44, by the navra t« y«- 
ygafifjieva 1) ev rcjf voficjf MmiJaeag xai 2) nQoqitiTaig ^tu 3) 
tpaX/Aotg — all things which were written (1) in the law of Mo- 
ses and (2) in the prophets and (3) in the Psalms. The 
Psalms, bemg the first book of the third class, is put by synec- 
doche for the whole class.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 14. 

The Alexandrian canon contained the same twenty iivo booh 

as that of Palestine. 

I. Had it been a matter of public notoriety, that the Alex- 
andrian Jews had more, and the Sadducees fewer than twenty 
two books which they regarded as divine, how could Josephus' 
have remarked, that " no one has ever ventured either to alter, 
or to add to, or to detract from these (twenty two) national 
books. For the belief of the divinity of these books is instilled 
into all the Jews, frgm their very infancy. 

II. Eichhorn adduces the following arguments, to prove that: 
the canon of the Egyptian Jews contained no apocryphal books^ 
and did not differ from that of Palestine.^ 



1 De vita contemplativa, p. 893, ed. Francof. 

2 See Dissert, sup. cit. p. 225 &c. 229 &c. 246 kc. 

3 Against Ap. B. I. # 8. 4 Einleitun^, Th. I. ? 21—26. 
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1. The Egyptian Jews always had more or less connexion 
vith those of Palestine ; and both were solicitous to maintain 
mtire accordance with each other. 

2. Jesus the son of Sirach, designates their ancient sacred 
KX)ks substantially in the same manner, as Josephus and the 
^ew Testament do : viz. " the Law, the Prophets, and the 
»ther books.'' See Illust. 12. 

3. Jesus the son of Sirach, distinguishes very particularly 
he moral sayings of his grandfather, an Apocryphal book, from 
* the Law, the Prophets, and the other writings," i. e. from 
he sacred books of the Jews : see his introduction or preface. 

4. Philo was acquainted with the Apocryphal books of the 
)ld Testament, for he borrows phrases and expressions from 
bem ; but not in a single instance has he quoted any of them ; 
Quch less does he allegorize upon them, or make use of them 
y prove any point which he would establish. 

Let the reader examine the Review (in Eichhom's Biblio- 
leca of Biblical Literature, Vol. IV) of " An attempt to eluci- 
ate the history of the Jewish and Christian sacred canons,." 
Halle, 1792,) in which it b asserted, that the Hellenistic and 
Palestine canons were different, (p. 166 — 184). and Bauer's 
Qtroduction to the Old Testament, Nuremberg, 1794, p. 56 
-60. 

Jahn,^ in opposition to these arguments in favour of the iden- 
ity of the Egyptian and Palestine canon, urges 1, that the Egyp- 
ian Jews professed to be independent of those of Palestine, 
ind that they maintained but little ecclesiastical intercourse ; 
5, that the son of Sirach, and Philo, may have included the 
Apocrypha in the third class of books, without making a fourth ; 
\, that several books of the Old Testament are not quoted by 



1 Einleitun^, 2te aoflag^e, Th. h S. 25. S. 13% &c. 
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Philo, at least not with the accoinpan3ring declaration of their 
divinity. From these arguments, however, we can only infer, 
that it is possible the Apocrypha was included m the canon of 
the Egyptian Jews. The whole investigation seems to lean to 
the conclusion, that the apocryphal books might have been re- 
garded as deutero'canonical, books of secondary authority. 
The arguments adduced by Augusti, in his Introduction (p. 
73), to prove that the Egyptian canon* included the Apocrypha, 
are chiefly derived from Corrodi's Elucidation of the Bible 
canon. 

III. The opinion, that the Sadducees rejected all the books 
of the Old Testament canon exceptbg the five books of Moses, 
(which was advanced by some of the ancient fathers, and is 
considered as probable by some late critics, from the fact that 
Jesus proved (Matth. 22: 31 Sec.) to the Sadducees the resur- 
rection, by a quotation fix>m Exodus,^) is contradicted by Eich- 
horn (Introd. to O. T. p. 96 &c.) on the following grounds : 

1. The sect of the Sadducees took their rise at a time when 
the Jewish canon had been closed ; and it was just as easy for 
them to make their opinions harmonize with the other books of 
the Old Testament, as with the books of Moses. 

2. Josephus (Antiq. B. XIII. c. 10. ^ 6) merely states, in 
reference to the Sadducees, that they adhered exclusively to 
the written precepts (ra yiyQctfifiiva}^ and rejected the traditbns; 
he no where states, that they were distinguished from the Phari- 



1 This opinion is modified in the following manner, by Corrodi (sup. cit. , 
p. 110. comp. Paulas^ Comment, in Nof. Test. Pt. I. p. 196. Pt. III. p» 
ZOH, supplement, p. 149, 151 &c.) : The Sadducees probably only at- 
tached a high degree of ralae to the Pentateuch ; they appear \o haye 
respected the other books only so far as they accorded with the Penta- 
teuch and were founded on it. — ^^ But the dissent of the Sadducees from 
the common opinion, is very uncertain, and is no evidence against the 
historical credibility of the twenty two canonical books. ^' 
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sees by the rejection of all the books of the canon except the 
Pentateuch. 

3. How could Sadducees have sustained the office of high- 
priest, if they had departed, in so important a pomt, from th^ 
belief of the nation ? ^ 

ILLUSTRATION 15. 

The Jevfish numeration of the sacred books. 

It was customary among the Jews, to count the books of 
Judges and Ruth, the two books of Samuel, the two books of 
Kings, the two books of Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, Jere- 
miah and the Lamentations, and finally, the twelve minor proph- 
ets, severally, as being single books. 

ILLUSTRATION 16. 

The books not specifically mentioned by Josephus,^ are 
Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon. But these must neces- 
sarily be reckoned to the canon of the Old Testament, in order 
to make up the four books {Xomoi TeaaaQsg)^ which he express- 
ly n^ntions as belonging to the third general class. For, that 
Josephus reckoned all. the historical books into the second class 
(that of the thirteen prophets), may be assumed as certain. 
The transfer of several of the historical books into the third 
class, was probably of a later date. For, Philo describes the 
books of the third class, in the same manner as Josephus 
does, namely, as books containing (chiefly) hymns of praise to 
God, and moral lessons. And as it is certain that several his- 
torical books, such as Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kmgs, were 
classed among those which were strictly prophetical (the sec- 
ond class) ; what could be more natural, than to place also the"^ 

1 Compare GuldenappePa Dissert. Joseph! Archaeologi de Saddncaeo- 
ram canone sententiam exhibens, Jena, 1804. 

9 Contra Apion. L 8. See alsoIUast. 13. 
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Other historical books, Ruth, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah^ and the 
Chronicles, in the same class, and thus make the third clafli 
to consist only of such as were neither historical nor prophet- 
icalfi 

Michaelis ^ puts Job in the place of the Song of Sobmop, 
and places Ruth instead of Job in the second class of thirteen 
* books, regarding Ruth not as connected with Judges, but as a 
distinct book. Camerer,^ by a different process, excludes the 
Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes from the canon. He wish- 
es to count Ezra and Nehemiah, Jeremiah and the Lamoita- 
tions, as four distinct books ; and to place in the third class the 
Lamentations and Job, instead of Ecclesiastes and the Song 
of Solomon. But neither the separation of Ruth from Judges 
nor of Ezra from Nehemiah, nor of Jeremiah from the Lamen- 
tations, will correspond with the mode of calculation adopted 
by the Jews (Illust. 15), as is evident from the testimony of 
Origen. Equally improbable is the assumption, that Job was 
placed in die third class, and not in the second, of which the 
historical books formed a part ; for the book of Job was uni- 
formly, by all antiquity, received as a true history. It is true^ 
Josephus does not himself quote the book of Job ; and the rea- 
son probably was, that in writing a history of the Jews, he had 

1 Repertor. sup. cit. p. 227 &c. 2 Dogfmatik, 8. 1 12 f. 

3 Theology, und kritiache Versuche, N. I. # 14 — 19. In addition to this 
proposition, the assumption, that in the time of Josephus the Son|^ of Sol- 
omon and Ecclesiastes did not belong to the canon, is supported (in tht 
work sup. cit. 9 18) by the conjecture that it seems that some books were 
lost from the canon, after the days of Josephus. From Josephus (Antt- 
quit. X. c. 11. ( 7), where the writer is speaking of fiiffXiOig ^avifjXoVy 
it is inferred that other writings of Daniel beside the Book of Daniel, were 
then in existence. In refutation of this, it is remarked (in the Tiib. gel. 
Anzeig. for 1794, No. 74. p. 590), that Josephus eyidently is speaking of 
the writings of Daniel which have descended to us, which he divides in^ 
to several parts (fitpkia)^ inasmuch as every thing which he there quotes 
from these PifiXiotg AavtijXov^ is contained in our book of Daniel. Sea 
Bertholdt^s Daniel, Erlangen, 1806, the Introduction, p. 86 &c. 
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no occasion for quoting it. But there cannot be the least pos- 
sible doubt, that he found it among the sacred books of his na- 
don, among which it is also classed in the New Testament (II- 
lust. 9) ; and that, for the reason stated, he placed it in the sec- 
ond class.^ Perhaps, the book of Job was subjobed to the his- 
torical part of the second class, as an appendix ; for it was re- 
garded as a history, though not of the Israelites.^ 

Agreeably to what has been said, the canon of Josephus is 
as follows : First class, the five books of Moses. Second 
class, 1, Joshua; 2, Judges and Ruth; 3, the two books of 
Samuel; 4, the two books of Kings ; 5, the two books of Chron- 
icles ; 6, Daniel ; 7, Ezra and Nehemiah ; 8, Esther ; 9, 
Job ; 10, Isaiah; 11, Jeremiah and the Lamentations ; 12, E- 
zekiel; 13, the twelve minor prophets. Third chss, 1, the 
Psahns ; 2, Proverbs ; 3, Ecclesiastes ; 4, the Song of Solo» 
mon. 

ILLUSTRATION 17. 

Books of the Old Testament referred to by Josephus. 

Among the books not specifically named in the New Testa- 
ment, but suU used as authorities by Josephus, are Ruth, both 
books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah. 

Eichhorn, in his introduction to the Old Testament,^ quotes 
the passages in which Josephus cites or alludes to the books just 
mentioned. In general, every book which can be proved to 
have been known to Josephus, and which was not written after 
the time of Artaxerxes, belonged to the canon of Josephus. 
For agreeably to the passage above quoted,^ all the books pri- 
or to the time of Artaxerxes, were written by prophets, and 

. n ■ I ■ ■ I I I I I ^1— i— — i— — ^— jj^—^ij^— »»— II I ■ t I ■ 

1 Eichhorn, Pt. I. p. U8 &c. 9 Repertor. sup. cit. 232. 
3 Pt. I. * 47. 3 ninst. 13 Jos. contr. Ap. Lib. I. ♦ 8. 
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were therefore divine writings. He closed the canon of th^ 
Old Testament with the time of ^taxerxes Longimanus ; for 
he regarded the book of Esther, which he supposed was writtes 
at that time, as the last of all the Old Testament writings (Ao- 

tiq. B. XI. c. 6. § 1.)^ 

• 

ILLUSTRATION 18 

On the genuineness and integrity 6t the Old Testameol,the 
reader may [in addition to ^ 4 of this work] consult Griesinger 
on the Authenticity of the Old Testament, Stuttgard, 1804. 
and Jahn's Introduction to the divine books of the Old Cove- 
nant, Pt. I. § 6—14, p. 31 — 66. 



1 Eichhorn, sup. cit. p. 104 kc* 



§ 15. 

The Scriptures must be received as a perfect rule (norma) of 

faith and practice. 

From the evidence which has been adduced ( § 
11 — 13) in support of the divine authority and cred- 
ibility of the writings of the Old (§ 14) and New 
[§ 1 — 11) Testaments (1), as respects their doc- 
trines, prophecies, and history ; it necessarily and 
ipontaneously follows, that we are bound to receive 
IS divine (2) all the instructions and precepts^ 
ivhich are either given by the writers themselves, 
>r communicated by them as th6 instructions and 
irecepts of God (3) ; . and to receive all their state- 
ments^ as indubitably and perfectly true (4). In 
ihort^ the decisions which are contained in Scrip- 
WTBy as soon as they are satisfactorily ascertained 
[5), must be received by us as the standard (nor- 
tna) for the regulation of our judgments (6). 



ILLUSTRATION 1. 

That nothing may be advanced, to which the most anluous 
ind scrutinizing examination of Christianity can attach the least 
hadow of doubt ; I shall seldom rely, exclusively, on proofs de- 
lved from the antilegomena of the New Testament ; or on the 
uthority of those books of the Old Testament, which are not 
ixplicitly quoted in the New, as divine {^ 14. Illust. 4, 15, 16); 
»r on books, the authority of which depends not merely on their 
listorical 'credibility, but also on the divine authority of Mark 

ind Luke. 

35 
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ILLUSTRATION 2. 

The obligation of the divine precepts. 

Precepts which are given under certain limitations, are val- 
id only SO far as they extend. And if it be said, that some pre- 
cepts are not obligatory on men, or on men in all circumstan- 
ces ; this will by no means exclude them from the catalogue of 
divine precepts. The reason why they are not obligatory on 
certain persons, is, that God did not see fit to extend their obli- 
gation to them, and not that their author is any other being than 
the conmion Lord of the universe. In Koppen's wor^ entitled, 
^' The Bible a work of divine wisdom,"^ it is remarked, that all 
the special precepts of God are merely particular applications 
of uidversal divine commands; and that these cannot be uni- 
versal, because they are limited to the accidental circumstances 
of time, place, and persons. The reader may compare Nitzsch's 
Programm on the local and temporary precepts of the christian 
ethical code, entitled, De judicandis morum praeceptis in Novo 
Testamento a communi omnium hominum ac temporum usu 
alienis.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Obligation of the passages in which God or a divine messenger 

is introduced as speaking. 

To this class belong those passages in which God himself is 
introduced as speaking, as is often the case in the writings of 
the ancient prophets ; and also those which contain the decla- 
rations of a divine messenger, such as an angel, or a man the 
divinity of whose mission is asserted by the inspired writer him- 
self, or by some other having divine authority. Thus, the di- 

1 Pt. I. p. 457 &c. 2d edit. 

2 Wittemberg, 1791—1800. See also Tiib. gel. Anz. Jahrg. 1801, St. 
21. 
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vine mission of John ihe Baptist (John 1: 31), b confirmed not 
only by Luke, but also by John an apostle, and by Christ him- 
self. See Luke 3: 2. 7: 29, 30. John 1: 6. Matth. 11: 9 — 
14. Matth. 21: 25— 35. John 5: 32—35. 

\ ILLUSTRATION 4. 

Absolute historical credibility of the Scriptures. 

In the narrations of Scripture, a distinction must be made, 
between historical truth and universal truth. These narratives 
are all historically true, but not all true in every respect ; they 
possess the latter character, only when the sanction of the Scrip- 
ttire is added to them. Thus, when the inspired writers state, 
that particular persons uttered certain expressions or enter- 

« 

tained certain opinions ; these expressions and opinions are not 
therefore to be regarded as infallibly true, unless the Scriptures 
express approbation of them.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

The Intimate interpretation of Scripture. 

Whenever the reading of a particular passage is unquestion- 
able, and a legitimate exegesis proves a certain sentiment to be 
contained in it ; then, and then only, is it satisfactorily shown 
that the passage contains that sentiment. Hence, in order to 
confer the greatest possible degree of certainty on this course of 
christian doctrines, passages of which there are various readings, 
are never adduced in this work, except when the canons of crit- 
icism show the reading adduced, to have preponderating evi*^ 
dence in its favour ; and even then they are accompanied with 
other passages.^ 

1 See the Dissert, de sensa historico, J 10. 

3 On the historical interpretation of the New Testament, see Diisert. 
de sensu historico, 1778. Keil, de historica Ubrorum sacronim interprttta- 
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The Moral Interpretation, which Kant has advocated,^ con- 
sists in setting aside the laws of grammatical and historical in- 
terpretation, and attributing a moral meaning to those passages 
of Scripture, which, agreeably to grammatical mterpretation^ 
contain nothing coincident with the moral dictates of unassisted 
reason. Nothing more is necessary, according to this hypothe- 
sis, than that it be possible to attach a moral meaning to the 
passage, no matter how forced or unnatural it be. In the *^ His- 
torical and critical view of the influence of Kant's philosophy 
on the different branches of science and practical divinity,"' is 
a statement of the different works and dissertations on Kant's 
mode of interpretation, with some account of the arguments for 
and against it ; see also Schmidt's work ^' On the christian re- 
ligion &c."^ The following are the principal arguments which 
have been urged agamst this mode of interpretation, by Nos- 
selt, Rosenmiiller, the author of this work,^ and others : 

1. Such a mode of explainmg Scripture, does not deserve 
the name of an interpretation ; for this moral interpreter does 
not inquire what the Scriptures actually do teach, by their own 
declarations, but what they ought to teach agreeably to his opin- 
ions. 

2. The principle is incorrect, which is assumed as the ba- 
sis of this mode of interpretation, namely, '^ that the grammati- 



tione ejusque necessitate, Leips. 1788. and his Hermeneutics of the New 
Testament, Leips. 1810. pref. p. VIII &c. i 6. and his Vindication of the 
^rammatico-hiBtorical interpretation of the New Testament, in the Ana- 
lecta for the study of exegctical and systematic theolog^y, edited hy Keil 
and Tzschirner, No. I, Leips. 1812. No. IV. p. 47 &c. 

1 Religion innerhalb den Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, S. ISC'— 153. 
and Streit der Facultaten, S. 49—56. 

9 1796-97, first part, p. 10 1 &c. 2d part, p. 12 &c. 

3 Jena, 1797, p. 420—476. 

4 Observations on Kant^s philosophical religious doctrines, f 17. 
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cal sense of a passage of Scripture cannot be admitted, or at 
least is of no use in ethics, whenever it contains a sentiment 
which reason alone could- not discover and substantiate." 

3. Such a mode of interpretation is altogether unnecessary ; 
for the Bible is abundandy sufficient for our instruction in re- 
ligion and morality, if its precepts are construed as applying di- 
rectly or by consequence to the moral necessities of every man. 
And, although there are passages of difficult explanation in the 
Bible, as might naturally be expected from the antiquity and pe- 
culiar languages of the Scriptures ; yet, m most instances these 
passages do not relate to doctrines ; and when they do, the doc- 
trines in question are generally taught in other and plainer pas- 
sages. 

4. As, on this plan, the mere possibility of attaching a mor- 
al import to a text, is regarded as a sufficient sanction for re- 
garding it as the true signification ; almost every passage must 
be susceptible of a multitude of interpretations, as was the case 
during the reign of the mystical and allegorical mode of inter- 
pretation which has long smce been exploded. This must pro- 
duce confusion in religious instruction, want of confidence in 
the Bible, and indeed a suspicion as to its divine authority ; for 
this must be the natural effect of the moral mode of interpreta- 
tion on the majority of minds. 

5. If such a mode of interpreting the doctrines of Christianity 
should prevail, it is not seen, how insincerity and deceit, on the 
part of interpreters, are to be detected and exposed. 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

JVb necessity that every doctrine of the Scriptures, should be 

taught by reason also. 

After the existence and the attributes of God have once 
been proved (<§» 17 — 26) [they are presupposed, whenever we 
receive any testimony as divine, and as therefore worthy of our 
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entire confidence], the examination of the doctrines of cbxisr 
tianity, is a Miiarical inveatigaiion. The credibility of what the 
Scriptures teach$ depends on their authority. And although it 
may be a desirable thing to have other arguments, derived from 
reason and experience, in support of the doctrines of the Bible ; 
still, it is by no means necessary that every doctrine should be 
confirmed by the dictates of reason, or by arguments derived 
from the nature of things. For, should we receive any doc- 
trine merely upon the authority of Scripture, without any other 
proof, we should still be acting rationally ; we should be doing 
precisely what all* men do when they believe any thing on the 
testimony of credible witnesses, without having any other evi- 
dence of its truth. Nor do we by this course discard the use 
of our reason ; for our reason is exercised in the investigation 
of the genuineness, the import, and the authority, of the testi- 
mony of the sacred writers. Reason is also employed in the 
comparison and combination of the doctrines learned from the 
Scriptures, with one another and with other doctrines.^ 

The reasonableness of believing doctrines which cannot be 
proved from the principles of reason, and the truth of which 
rests solely on the authority of a historical basis ; is discussed in 
Annotationes ad philosophicam Kantii de religione doctrinam, ^ 
in, VII, XV. The objections against the moral and metaphysi- 
cal possibility of positive doctrines, (i. e. of doctrines taught by 
a divine revelation, but which reason alone could not have dis- 
covered,) contained in Fichte's " Critique on all Revelations," in 
his work "On Religion as a Science," 1795. and in other works f 



1 See Koppen, Pt. II. p. 553 &c. 608 &c. (2d ed. p. 584, 628 &c.) 
and Jacobins Dissertations on importa&t points of religion, No. VIII. Pt, 
II. p. 5 &c. and Doederlein^s Inslitutio Theologi Christiani, prolegom. 
cap. III. sect. III. $ 53, 56. On the relation of reason to the Bible, see 
also Reinhard's Lectures on doctrinal theology, i 28. and Augusti, On 
christian doctrines, Leipsic, 1809, p. 1040 &c. 

3 [Some of the doctrines of the Bible are tang^ht also by reason ; there 
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are answered in the following works : " Remarks on the evi- 
dence of the possibility and reality of a revelations derivable 
from the moral dictates of reason," by Siiskind, in the supple- 
ment to his German translation of ^'Annot. ad Kantii philosophi- 
cam tie religione doctrinam."^ — " How can the absolute divini- 
ty of a professed revelation be ascertained ?"^ — " On the pro- 
vince of reason in the negative determination of the import of a 
revelation," by Siiskind.^ — ^A review of the work entitled, 
** Neuet ErklSrung des hochstwichtigen Paulinischen Gegen- 
satzes, Buckstabe und Geist.^ — and St'audlin's Dogmatik und 
Dogmengeschichte.^ 



are others for which we are indebted wholly and exclusively to revela- 
tion. The former were, in the phraseology of tjrstematic divinity, termed 
articyli mixti^ the latter articyli puri, Thej were thus defined : purui 
est dogma revelatum, cujus ratio ex sola revelatione reddi potest ; mixttu 
est dogma revelatum, cujus ratio tarn ex revelatione, quam ex ratione da- 
ri poteit. The object aimed at by the above writers, is, therefore, to 
erase from the pages of our Bible, every thing which is purely matter of 
revelation ! ! S.] 

1 p. 166—222. 8 Flatt's Mag. Vol. I. No. 2. p. 74—78. 

3 Flatt's Mag. Vol. II. p. 95—109. < Tub, gel. Anz. 1799. No. 94. 

5 « 42. 3d edit Gotting. 1809. » 22. p. 104 &c. Tzschimer's Memo- 
rabilien, B. I. St. 2. S. 123 &c. 



Evidence of the divinity of the Scriptures^ derived from persm^ 

al experience. 

Persons not religiously disposed, may, prior to 
any examination into the truth of the christian doc- 
trines^ be prejudiced against them^ by the ^ar of 
condemnation from them, John 7: 7. 3: 19 &c. But 
whoever strives to live to the glon^ of God, and so 
as to meet the divine approbation (1), will be kept 
from such a premature condenmation of chns- 
tianity (2), by the consideration, that its precepts 
offer him a prospect of becoming better acquainted 
with the will of God, He will be willing to exam- 
ine Christianity closely, because he expects, that if 
it be of divine origin, it will approve his zeal ift the 
cause of virtue, and stimulate nim to greater exer- 
tion, John 3 : 21. Nor is the hope a delusive one. 
For, the more he studies and follows in his practice 
the doctrines of Christianity, the more will he find 
by his own experience, that he is advancing in the 
knowledge of that truth which makes him happy, 
which gives peace to his mind, and meliorates nis 
heart. And thus will tis own experience satisfy 
him of the divinity of the doctrines of christianify, 
John 7: 17 ; or of the truth of the account which 
its first teachers give of its origin. I should, in- 
deed, hesitate to infer, merely from the salutary in- 
fluence of the doctrines of Christianity on the mind, 
that they were promulgated by the extraordinary 
and direct agency of God (3) ; for I fear I should 
be unable to render this proof sufficiently evident 
to others (4). Nevertheless, it is undeniable, that 
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the credibility of the declarations of Jesus and his 
apostles, (which is the general ground for belief in 
the divine authority of the doctrines of Christianity, 
and of the holy Scriptures generally,) is greatly 
corroborated and rendered in a high degree proba- 
ble^5), by the following considerations : first; all 
who make a conscientious use of the christian doc- 
trines, experience precisely those effects from thern^ 
which a aivine revelation must produce ; or, in oth- 
er words, the Bible accomplishes precisely what 
we have a right to expect from a divine "re velation 
(6). Secondly ; a conscientious use of the doc- 
trines of Christianity, must excite a feeling of high 
reverence for the expanded views and the great pi- 
ety of the persons (7) who first published these 
doctrines. And those who, by such an intimate ac- 
quaintance with cnristianity, have become the sub- 
jects t)f this feeling of high reverence (8), will be 
impressed vrith the thought, that such doctrines 
could not have originated from these men, who 
were nearly aQ totally void of education, John 7: 
15. Acts 4: 13. And this consideration will add to 
the credibility of their statement, that they had the 
assistance of God in- publishing these doctrines. 
Or at le^st, it wiU appear unwarrantable to charge 
men so far surpassing the best and most learned 
teachers of their age, with such a degree of enthu- 
siasm or villany (9), as must be ascribed to them, 
if their pretensions to a divine influence were ei- 
ther a delusion or an imposture. 



36 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 

The religions man^ a more impartial judge of revelation, than 

the irreligious. 

John 3: 21, no^mv ttiv aXtj'&uaP'^iv 'd-cqi eartv eipyaafiepa 
(r« ^Qya avtov) " He who endeavours tx) live uprightly and con- 
scientiously, will have a regard to God in all his conduct, will 
strive to do the will of God, and to promote the divine glory ; 
in short, he will endeavour to conduct himself in a religious 
manner." Uomv^ (exercere, colere, Ji^?,) is used to denote 
the acting out or manifesting of an attribute or quality of the 
mind, in other passages also ; as is proved in the Dissert, de 
sensu vocis d^xcicog, Note 36 ; see Luke 1 : 72, 51. Gen. 24: 
12. AXti'&eitt signifies integrity, uprightness; see 1 Cor. 13: 
6, where it stands opposed to adinta ; and also Prov. 28 : 6. 
JSgyaCea^ai^ ta egya ev ^iao may signify 1) to have a regard to 
God in what we do ; see ev in Matth. 23: 30. Luke 16: 10, 12. 
2 Cor. 8 : 18. 2) to do things for God's sake ; Matth. 6: 7. 
12: 5, ev roi Uqc^ for the sake of the temple ; see Dissert. L in 
librorum N. Test, aliquot loca, p. 34. (Bv ■&i(i^ is sometimes 
used for the simple dative ^£y ;^ as in 2 Cor. 5: 11, ev xaig ouv* 
eidijGsacv, which words correspond to the simple dative ^e«p ; 
and in 8: 1, €v img (K^tktjataig, in stead of ixxXfjauciQ^ and in 
Acts 4: 12, dedofxevov ev av&goinoig^ for ttv&Qmnoig. In such 
cases, the dative has these two significations : in reference to, as 
1 Cor. 14: 20, tri xctma. — 2 Cor. 11: 6, rcj) Ao/op, rtj yvma'ei. — 
Rom. 6 : 20, dtxacoGVPfj. — 1 Cor. 9: 21. and on a^xount of; 
as in Rom. 14:6, xvQtta. — 1 Cor. 9:22, totg naci,^) 3) agree- 
ably to the will of God ; see Kypke on Rom. 14 : 7. and 4) 



1 See Schleusner'a Lex. voc. fv, No. 24 — 27. 

2 Compare the passages from Euripides, which are adduced by Kypke, 
in his Comment, on 2 Cor. 10: 12, p. 266. 
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to the glory of God ; 2 Cor. 5:13. The same signification 
sometimes belongs to the preposition eig, as^Kypke (on Luke 
12: 21) has shown, from the phrase eis ^^ov} 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

The reader may consult, on this subject, the Dissertation 
on the Object of the death of Jesus, attached to the (author's) 
Commentary on the Hebrews, p. 684 &c. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

The nature of the extraordinary agency of God^ in the pvhlica- 

tion of the Old and JVeto Testaments. 

It is to a conviction of the extraordinary agency of God in 
the promulgation of Christianity, that Jesus refers, when he as- 
serts (John 7: 17), that those who strive to perform the will of 
Grod, shall know, that he did not derive his doctrines from him- 
self («! ittvxov) ; and that they are not so much his doctrines as 
Grod's (v. 16, comp. <^ 6) ; that is, that they are in the strictest 
sense divine. Those who infer the divinity of the doctrines of 
Jesus, solely from their accordance with the dictates* of reason ; 
and regard them as of divine origin, in no other sense than that 
in which all truth is of God ; not only make a false appeal to 
the declarations of Jesus, who asserted the divinity of his doc- 
trines in quite a different sense (John 7: 17) ; but they also en- 
tirely change the point in question. For when, in the discus- 
sions of doctrinal theology, we examine the divine origin and 
authority of the doctrines of Christ, we are not inquiring con- 
cerning the truth of the particular doctrines which can be com- 
prehended and proved by human reason ; but we are inquiring 
concerning a special aid an(f influence of God, which it is con- 



I See Schleusner, on the preposition HQ^ No. 24. and Kuindl, Com« 
ment. on John 3: 21. 
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tended that Jesus possessed above all other teachers ; an influ- 
ence, of such a nature as to form a distinct ground of credibili- 
ty, independent of the visible truth of the doctrines themselves^ 
The question is not, shall we believe the doctrines of Jesus, un- 
der the same conditions that we believe the declarations of any 
other teacher, namely, provided our reason discovers them to 
be true ; but the question is, shall we believe the instructions of 
Jesus, under circumstances in which we would not credit any 
other teacher, who was not under the special influence of 
God y that is, when we cannot be convinced of the truth of the 
doctrines from visible marks of truth upon them, independently 
of the authority of the teacher.^ It is useless to speak of a Re- 
velation^ if we attribute to Jesus no other inspiration, than what 
the naturalist will concede to him, and which may just as well 
be attributed to the Koran, and to every other pretended reve- 
lation ; nay, to all teachers of religion ; that is, if we receive 
only those doctrines whose truth is manifest to the eye of reason ; 
and call them divine, only because all truth is derived from 
God {he author of our reason. It is not a mere mediate revela- 
tioTij but an immediate and supernatural one, which is here the 
subject of inquiry ; and the existence of such a revelation must 
be either asserted, or unconditionally denied. For, to retain 
the name of Revelation, and yet to believe only in such a medi- 
ate revelation as the naturalist will admit, is nothing else than 
a covert denial of all real revelation. The question is not, 
whether the doctrines of Christianity can be comprehended and 
proved by reason ; but, whether the origin of Christianity is di- 
vine, in such a sense, that the truth of the christian doctrines 
can be inferred from the divinity of their origin, no matter 
whether they can be comprehended by reason or not.'^ For 

1 See Observations on Kant's religious philosophy, Note 339. 

S Kant's Religion innerhalb den Grantzen der blossen Vernunfl, S. 217, 
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the doctrines of Christianity might be true, and yet not be a di- 
vine revelation ; and on the other hand, they may be divinely 
revealed, and yet reason not be able to perceive their truth 
from their intrinsic nature.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

!Z%€ basis on which the internal evidence rests. 

On this subject, the reader may consult Koppen.^ It rests 
on the following principle : " these doctrines, which are of so 
salutary a nature, so well calculated to promote the health and 
tranquiUity of the soul, to produce a joyful hope, and to urge us 
on in the path of virtue, and whose influence can be learned 
only by experience, — these doctrines cannot be derived from 
any other being than (Jod ; for he alone is fully acquainted with 
the manifold wants and diseases and necessities of the soul of 
man, and he alone possesses sufficient wisdom and power to 
discover and to put into operation remedies for them the most 
efficient and salutary." 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

Personal experience. 

As we recur to the miracles of Jesus and his aposdes, to es- 
tablish the truth of their testimony concerning the divinity of 
their mission and doctrines (§ 8, 10, 36) ; so also each individu- 
al can recur to his own personal experience in order to con- 
vince himself of the credibility of this testimony. This convic- 
tion of the divinity of Christianity, which is the result of a prop- 
er use of the christian doctrines accompanied by the influence 



1 See Plank's Introduction to the theological sciences, Pt. I. p. 241, 
287, 293, 46t}. Tub. gel. Anz. for 1794. No. 17. p. 130, 135. Siiskind, 
on the question, In what sense did Jesus profess that his religious and 
moral precepts are divine ? Tubing. 1812. * 1—6. 

2 Sup. cit. Pt. II. p. 286, 287, 307. 
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of the Holy Spirit, is commonly termed the tesdmony of the 
Holy Spirit.^ But we cannot, as yet, presuppose the coopera- 
tion of God during the conscientious use of the christian doc- 
trines; for we are discussing the question of the divinity of 
those Scriptures, from which the doctrine of the aid of the Ho- 
ly Spirit must first be proved. (<J 115.)^ 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

The influence of Christianity is such as might be eocpected frm 

a divine revelation. 

The fact, that the christian doctrines exert just such an in- 
fluence as might be expected firom doctrines having a divine 
origin, may at least serve to remove doubts as to the credibility 
of the testimony of Jesus and his apostles concerning the divin- 
ity of their doctrines ; it is a negative proof in favour of this tes^ 
tiniony. Brenner, in his Historico-philosophical view of Reve- 
lation as an introduction to theology,^ has laid too much stress 
upon this evidence. Notwithstanding this experience, we may 
find many difficulties in some of the christian doctrines : and yet 
he who has given them a careful and conscientious examination, 
has learned by experience, that many difficulties, which at first 
looked formidable, disappeared on a closer investigation. And 
hence he may justly infer, that those points which have hitherto 
' baffled the most profound investigation, are not on that account 
to be regarded as involved in contradiction or error. And this 
modesty of judgment will increase, in proportion as a con- 
scientious practical regard to the doctrines and precepts of 
Christianity awakens in the breast a stronger and more lively 
feeling of their excellence ; and it will of itself deter from that 



1 Morus, £pitom. Theol. Christ, p. 40, 2d ed. 

S Schott^s Epitome Theologiae Chriatianae Do°;maticae, p. 10. 

3 Bamberg und Wiirtzberg, 1810, Th. II. S. 156 &c. 
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temerity, which would forthwith reject the evidence of the truth 
of those doctrines whose salutary influence has been learned 
by experience, on account of some remaining difficulties attend- 
ing them. A conviction of the salutary influence of the chris- 
tian doctrines, will make us regard an impartial examination of 
them and of the evidence of their truth, as a most important and 
desirable thing ; and, consequently, will not suffer us either to 
let the truth of Christianity remain unexan^ined, or to make un- 
just demands, or conduct to our investigation with a partial hand. 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

The reverence for the inspired toriters 

Which arises from a perusal of their works, is illustrated by what 
is said in ^ 7, where the character of Jesus is adduced as proof 
of the divinity of his doctrines. 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

The extent of the evidence of personal experience. 

From the nature of this evidence, it necessarily results, that 
it can have no influence on any, except such as have themselves 
experienced the salutary influence and power of Christianity.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 9. 

I 

The reader may consult 1 Thess.2: 3. 1 Cor. 15:16. and § 
8. Ulust. 7. as well as Bogue's Essay on the divine authority of 
the New Testament, translated from the English by Blumhardt, 
Basel, 1808, ch. 1, 2, where the internal evidence for the di- 
vine authority of the New Testament is discussed. 

1 See Eoppen sup. cit. p. 286, and compare Flank^s Introduction, Ft. 
I. Sect. III. ch. III. 
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BOOK II. 



OF GOD. 



PART I. 



IDEA OF GOD, AND THE TRUTH OF THIS IDEA. 

<^ 17. Even conscience teaches that there is a God. 

Man is led^ by the spontaneous impulse of his 
nature, to prescribe to liimself certain i:ules for the 
regulation of his conduct And such is the influ- 
ence of these prescriptions on him (1), that when 
[le examines(2) his actions b^ them, although he is 
Far removed from all visible judges of his conduct 
[3), he excuses or accuses himself, just as if he 
were arraigned before some visible tribunal (Rom. 
2 : 14—16. 1: 32J (4). The very constitution of 
the human soul, tnerefore, leads us to fear an invis- 
ible Judge, who punishes wickedness with misery, 
and dispenses happiness as the reward of virtue(5). 



ILLUSTRATION 1. 

The influence of the unwritten law. 

See Rom. 2: 14. In the preceding (13th) verse, the apos- 
tle says, that although the Jews have a written law of God, they 

are not on that account pleasing to God ; on the contrary, as 
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soon as they transgress the law, the law itself condemns them : 
oaoi €P TO) vofi(ii i^(AaQTOv^ diM vofAOv KQid'tjaopTai (12). He now, 
in the fourteenth verse, proves the first proposition advanced 
in the twelfth : namely, " that those who have not a written law, 
may sin and merit punishment," oaa avofnug i^fAagxov^ avofitag 
xai cinoXowTai. (For the yag in v. 13, indicates, that verse 
13 contains the proof of what was asserted in the latter mem- 
ber of the 12th verse; but the yog in verse 14, indicates, that 
verse 14th contains the proof of the first member of the 12th 
verse. Or, verses 13 and 14 taken in connexion, contain the 
proof of the whole of yerse 12 ; and this proof is indicated by 
the yuQ twice repeated. -^« autem might have been used for 
one yaQ ; as appears from a comparison of Matth. 6 : 32 with 
Luke 12: 30. Such a duplicate yaQ occurs also in Phil. 3: 18, 
20, where both refer to the exhortation in v. 17).^ The hea- 
then, (says the apostle, v. 14,) although they have not a written 
law of God, are a law of God unto themselves ; or they have a 
kind of divine law within them ; for, without a written law, they 
are led by nature alone to do what a law conmionly effects ; 
namely, to give themselves commands and prohibitions, and to 
dispense to themselves rewards and punishments : comp. Rom. 
1: 32 and Gal. 3 : 12. That, in the case of the heathen, na- 
ture actually supplies the place of a written law (ra rov vofiov 
TiovBt) ; or, that the commanding influence and authority which 



1 Vide Dissert, on the Epistle to the Philipp. ch. 3: 20, note n. (Opua- 
cul. Acad. Vol. I. p. 349 &c.) on the £p. to the Coloss. 3: 25, note 61. 
(Opusc. Acad. Vol. II. p. 202.) This idiom deserves notice, because in 
other languages the conjunction for (enim, yoiQ) commonly refers only to 
the proposition immediately preceding, and not to one more remote ; and 
hence, when yaQ occurs twice successively, the latter is apt to be viewed 
as referring to the former, or as containing the proof of a proof ; whereas 
the latter yag indicates a proof of the same proposition to which the pre' 
ceding yag referred. 
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belong to an outward law (to egyov tov vofAOv)^ do manifest . 
themselves in the heathen, naturally and spontaneously ; is 
proved .from the fact, that the conscience of the heathen has 
precisely die effect of an external law {ovfifiagrvgovatiQ^ av- 
Ttop Tfjg avuBidfjaimg so. avxof^ i. e. toi ^p/cp rot; vofiov)^ be- 
cause their own feelings either accuse or excuse them. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the apostle proves, from what is called the 
animadversions of conscience, that there is a law in man, which 
supplies the place of an outward law, by prescribing to him his 
duty and threatenmg him with punishment if he transgress. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

Origin ofreligiony and etymology of the word. 

As it is so natural for man to review die train of his past ac- 
tions, it is not incredible that the word religion is derived from 
relegere ; and that its primary reference is to that activity of 
conscience which leads us to review the past actions of our 



^ On the phrase to $Qyov tov vofiov^ see Cless' "The holy 
apostle PauPs doctrine of the law," p. 35. 

^ HviinaQTVQHv — to coincide or harmonize with (to confirm) 
any thing; Rom. 8: 16. Heb. 10: 15. 

^ The ellipsis of the pronoun nvro^^ is illustrated by examples 
from other texts, in the " Dissertation on some passages of the 
lesser epistles of Paul," 1792, Note 41. 

^ Kai [Analv &c. this xa^ is what is termed the utav e^fjyfjTi- 
xov^ which indicates that the sentence following it is only an ex- 
planation of the preceding, and which may be translated by name- 
ly^ or^ nempe, slve. This is its meaning in Mark 15: 1, in the 
phrase xai olov to avvedgiov the high priests, and elden, and 
scribes, that is (or in a wordj) the whole sanhedrim. John 8: 32, 
^^ then ye shall be my genuine disciples, that is (xa^), ye shall 
learn to know the truth in such a manner that the truth shall 
make you free." (Vide Dissert. I. in libror. N. T. hfstor. aliquot 
loca. Note 145, in Opusc. Acad. Vol. III.) In " Observv. ad ana- 
logiam et syntaxin £br." p. 241^ are adduced passages from the 
O. Test, in which the Heb. *) has the same signification* 
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lives. By those feelings which our consciences excite while 
we are reviewing our past conduct, we are naturally led on to 
the idea of a higher power on which we are dependant ; and 
thus we come to acknowledge and reverence a God. In con- 
science, therefore, we must look for the origin of religion. This 
derivation of religion, accords with the well known explanation 
of its origin, as being developed by fear and terror. Cicero 
says :^ Qui omnia, quae ad cultum pertinerent, diligenter retrac- 
tarent, et tanquam retegerent, sunt died religiosi.^ And Gellius^ 
quotes from a very ancient poem, the following verse : " Rele- 
/gentem esse oportet, religiosum nefas." Religiosus is appel- 
labatur, qui nimia et superstitiosa religione sese alligaverat.^ 
Terentius Varro,* on the contrary, and after him Lactantius,^ 
derive the word religio from religare, or, as the latter express- 
es himself, " a vinculo pietatis, quo Deo obstricti et rdigati su- 
mus," (i. e. from the bond of piety, by whicli we are bound 
and obligated to God.) And Clodius, in his " Sketch of a sys- 
tem of universal religious doctrine," traces its origin to rdinque- 
re (to forsake).''^ 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

This idea seems to be expressed by the words fjura^v «A- 
Ifikcav, Rom. 2: 15. The meaning of the apostle seems to be, 
" The thoughts and feelings of the heathen either excuse or ac- 
cuse them (the heathen),® on account of their secret acts {ta 

1 De Nat. Deor. II. 28. 

2 [i, e. Those who carefully reviewed, and as it were reconsidered the 
things which related to worship, were called religious, S.] 

3 Noct. Attic. IV. 9. 

4 [i. e. " To be in the habit of reviewing^ our conduct, is proper ; but it 
is criminal to be relig;ious ;'^ for those were termed religious, who burden- 
ed themselves by an excessive and superstitious religion. S.] 

5 De lingua Latina, Lib. V. p. 68. ed. Bip. 

6 Instit. Div. IV. 28. 7 p. n. Note 6, Leipsic, 1808. 

^ Here uvxovg must again be supplied ; comp. Illust. 1. note 3. 
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npvma rmv av&gmnmvj v. 16) with one another only, i. e. without 
any one from without to awaken those feelings." Comp. Matth. 
18: 1 5. Koppe, in his " Commentary on the epistle to the Ro- 
mans," p. 54, explains the passage thus : " Their own princi- 
ples shall hereafter accuse or excuse them &c." He takes 
ixXXijXonf as synonymous with iavtow^ and fiira^v with enena 
postea. But to make akktjXcDv equivalent to iavtiov in the signi- 
fication oiim, is unauthorized ; notwithstanding, iavrcov may be 

m 

substituted for aAAi^Aoir, as in Eph. 4 : 32, {xctgiCoftevoi iavroig^) 
where iavroig is put for aXktjXois. The word fAiva^v has indeed 
the signification afterwards, which Koppe here adopts, (as in 
Acts 13: 42) ;^ yet, in this place, the genitive uXXrjliov proves, 
that fiira^v is a preposition and not an adverb, and consequent- 
ly that it cannot be connected with the subsequent words sv 17- 
fi^^qt^ as Koppe proposes.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

Tlie agency of conscience proves a future judgment. 

Those who are acquainted with the doctrine of the Gospel, 
that God has determined to bring all the secret acts of men be- 
fore a judgment, which is to be held by Jesus Christ ; can 
discover the cause of that wonderful inward agency. It is be- 
cause of this future time {ev i^fie^tjc propter tempus)^ of a judg- 
ment to come, because we must render an account to God for 
all our thoughts and actions ; that God has implanted that ac- 
tivity in our consciences which is described in the 15th verse. 



I Kypke, in his note on Acts 13 : 42, has proved this signification of 
fitza^v^ by passages from Plutarch ; and Krebs, by quotations from Jose- 
phus. Comp. Schleusner^s Lex. on this word, No, 3. 

9 Another explanation of the words ^;ra|t; aXXtjXmv^ is : inter se, vi- 
cissim, alternis vicibus (Grotius, Wetstein) ; Schott (vers. Lat. N. T«) : 
sententiae (de pravo et honesto) consuetudine mutua utentes. 

3 On the import of £y, compare i 16. lUust. 1. 
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If a sense of dependance on an invisible judge were not im- 
planted in us, we should be lulled to rest, by the reiSection that 
we have taken the course we chose, and that no one is able 
to punish us for it. Of our own inability to reward virtue and 
punish vice, we are convinced, by our experience of our own 
weakness and inability to direct external circumstances accord* 
ing to our will. 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

This moral dictation is founded on the original structure of the 

human soul. 

• See Kant's work entitled, Kritik der Urtheilskraft.^ The 
passage which more especially refers to this subject, is this: 
*^ Suppose the case of a person, at a time when his moral sensi- 
bility is most acute and active ; suppose, that in this state of mind 
he finds himself under the pressure of duties which he can per- 
form only by some voluntary sacrifice, and that this sacrifice he 
resolves to make ; he now feels withm him a conviction, that 
he hasL done something which was commanded to be done, that 
he has yielded obedience to a sovereign ruler. Or if he has 
unintentionally violated his duty, although he does not thereby 
become responsible to a human tribunal, the language of his 
strong selfcondemnation will resemble the language of a judge, 
to whom he must render an account for that violation of duty." 
Compare Jacobi's " Easy and convincing proof of the existence 
of God, and of the truth of the cteistian religion," p. 15 8ic. 
and especially the same author's work entitled, " An attempt to 
prove, that there is in the human soul, a natural impression of 
God and of a future life."^ 

1 * 86. Note, p. 416 &c. 

2 Sammtliche Schriften, Theil II. Num. Ill, IV. S. 441 &c. 
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Phystco-theological and moral proof of the existence of God. — 

Hie combination of both. 

Although we cannot behold God with our bodily 
eyes, yet to the eye of our mind he is by no means 

invisible, ja aopaia avrov voovfieva xadvparai the in- 
visible things of him, being understood, are seen ; 
for since the creation of the world, the invisible 
Creator stands revealed by his works, Rom. 1 : 20. 
And the farther we advance in our investigations 
of nature, the more numerous and striking are the 
marks (1) which we discover, of system and of 
adaptation to an ^nd (2). And there is in fact no 
excuse, in the sight of him who has revealed him- 
self to us in the works of nature, for the stubborn 
scepticism which can doubt whether this system 
and adaptation were produced by the agency of a 
rational and intelHgent Being, or were the result of 
a blind mechanism, Rom. 1 : 20, ^ig to eivai avrovg 
avanoAoyf/Tovg, comp. 2 Thess. 1 : 8. For, although 
we cannot fully demonstrate the impossibility of a 
blind mechanism (3) ; still wfe, who are rational 
beings, and whose superiority over other creatures 
consists chiefly in our reason and our ability to 
adapt our conduct to particular ends, cannot possi- 
bly admit, that the cause which produced the world 
and gave us our reason, should nave no semblance 
of rationality, but should be an irrational some- 
thing. Indeed such an admission would be utterly 
inconsistent with our conscious feeling of the digni- 
ty of our own natures. Acts 17: 28 &c. Ps. 94 : 8 
— 10. Moreover, to admit the existence of a ra- 
tional Author of the world of which we are a part, 
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is the more consistent with our nature, because we 
feel within us a natural dread of an invisible Judge 
of our actions *and motives; whom we must of 
course believe to be a rational Being, unless we are 
%villing, in defiance of our own consciences, to pro- 
nounce that inward feeling which leads us to dread 
such a Judge, a delusion. Now, as this feeling of 
accountability unavoidably leads us to the idea that 
we are dependant on a rational Beings it would 
manifestly be in itself inexcusable, and would mili- 
tate against our own inward feelings, if we should 
give way to that obstinate unbelief, which, instead 
of acknowledging a rational Being as the great first 
cause of all things, looks upon the wise and intelli- 
gent constitution of nature as the result of a mere 
blind mechanism. Reason, in her attempts to ac- 
count for the system and adaptation of nature, is 
compelled to admit the existence of a rational Au- 
thor of creation (4) ; and conscience compels us to; 
believe, that we who are a part of this creation are 
dependant on a superhuman rational Being. How 
then can we, notwithstanding all these proofs, and 
in violation of the constitution of our own minds 
(5), resist the belief of a rational Author of crea- 
tion, to whom alone we can refer (6) those feel- 
ings of gratitude which arise within us while enjoy- 
ing the bounties of nature, and from whom alone 
we can expect those righteous retributions for our 
good and bad actions wnich our consciences lead us 
so confidently to anticipate ? (7) Heb. 11: 6. Rom. 
2 : 6 — 10. It is also evident, that the Judge and 
Lord of our moral nature, is one and the same Be- 
ing with the Lord of the rest of creation ; (which, 
as is evinced by its peculiar and wise adaptation to 
, such an end, must have been formed for the use of 
rational and moral beings) (8) ; for otherwise we 
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must suppose it possible, that the arrangements in 
the external world, might prevent our moral Judge 
(vrho on this supposition vrould be distinct from 
the author of nature) from fulfilling those promises 
and executing those threatenings ( 9 ) which he 
has made knovni to us through the instrumentality 
of our consciences. Moreover, while our nature 
strongly leads us to desire happiness, our reason 
as strongly enjoins obedience to law, and teaches, 
that obe(fience and happiness are most intimately 
connected (§ 17) ; but it is impossible to conceive, 
how obedience can be united with happiness in the 
performance of duties which require selfdenial (10), 
unless we admit that the whole creation, as well as 
ourselves, is under the controul of a moral Gover- 
nor (11). Therefore, unless we would be at vari- 
ance with ourselves (12); unless we would have 
the inextinguishable desire of our nature for happi- 
ness(13), frequently to be at variance (1 Cor. 15: 32) 
with that law, whose sanctity and authority we can 
never deny, except in the blind rage of passion ; 
we are compelled to admit that supposition, which 
best accounts for our inward feelings of reverence 
for a Judge of our thoughts and actions, and for the 
order and adaptation visible in the material world ; 
in other words, we must admit the existence of a 
moral Author and Governor of the universe (14), 
And it would indeed be a great departure from wis- 
dom, if we should be so obstinate in our unbelief 
as to take refuge in the groundless and absurd hy- 
pothesis, " that we are perhaps deceived by our 
nature and by the objects around us " (15), thus 
rejecting the only supposition which accords with 
our nature, and Mdth the nature of the objects that 
siUTOund us. 

38 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 

The physica-theological evidence is cumulaiive. 

The fact, that " the farther we advance in our investigations 
of nature, the more numerous and striking are the marks which 
we find of system and adaptation to an end," justifies the ex- 
pectation, that in those cases where such marks have not yet 
been observed, some fiiture day will bring them to light. The 
same fact also forcibly inculcates a modesty and wisdom that 
will not at once regard as proper grounds for skeptician 
those things in nature which seem to be inconsistent with the 
wisdom of the Author of creation ; but will rather, from the ac- 
knowledged perfection of the works of creation, as far as they 
are known to us, infer, that equal excellence belongs to those 
parts of the creation with which we are not yet well acquaint- 
ed. Hence, it is reasonable, as Kant admits, to ascribe every 
possible perfection to the Creator of the universe. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

PhysicO'theological proof of the divine existence. 

The reader may consult, on this subject, the works of Kant,^ 
Reimarus,^ Werenfels,^ and Dahlenberg.^ 

The principal features of the physico-theological proof, as 
they are briefly p^sented by Kant, in his " Critique on pure 
reason,"^ are the following : 



1 Kritik der Urtheilskraft, * 63—67. p. 275 &c. 

3 Discussion of the principal truths of natural relig-ion, 6th edit. 

3 Opuscula, Pt. II. p. 255 &c. 

4 Philosophy of religion and nature, 3 vols. 1797-98. And the latest 
treatise on the physico-theological proof, in the work entitled, " Pyrrho 
and Philalethes, or Does skepticism lead to truth and satisfactory decis- 
ion?" Sultzbach, 1812. 

5 p. 6^3 &c. 2d ed. 
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1. We find every where in our world, manifest marks of 
adaptation to specific ends, works executed with great wisdom, 
and forming a whole of indescribable multiplicity as well as of 
unbounded extent. 

2. This systematic adaptation of things is not essential to 
their nature ; that is, if there were no rational agent who select- 
ed, adapted, and arranged them, so many different things could 
not, by their own inherent power, have brought themselves to 
harmonize for the accomplishment of specific ends, as they 

now do. 

3. There exists, therefore, one exalted and wise cause (or 

more than one), which produced this world, not as an omnipo- 
tent nature acting blindly by its generative fecundity, but by in- 
telligence and volition. 

4. The unity of this cause may be inferred fix)ra the unity 
of adaptation in the multifarious parts of the world, as in the 
parts of a well planned edifice. As far as our observation ex- 
tends, this inference of the unity of the cadse, amounts to cer- 
tainty ; and beyond the sphere of our observation, the same in- 
ference is derived with probability, from every principle nC 
analogy. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Whether a blind mechanism can be proved impossible, 

Kant says : We must first prove the impossibility of a unity of 
object in matter, derived from the mere mechanical powers of its 
nature, before we can be justified in ascribing that unity expJicitiy 
to something beyond nature as its cause. But we can arrive 
at nothing more than this : that according to our limited powers 
of conception, and our ability to judge, we can by no means ex- 
pect to find in mere matter, a principle or cause producing such 
adaptations to specific ends ; and that to us, there remains no 
other method of accounting for such a formation of the material 
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world, than to refer it to one Supreme Intelligence, the cause 
of aU things." Kritik der Urtheilskraft.^ 

Compare Garve's posthumous Dissertation on the existence 
of God, (reprinted from the Vth part of his Essays on various 
subjects &C.) 1802, Sect. 6« 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

The adaptation in nature can be explained only on the suppoiir 

tion of an intelligent cause. 

Compare Kritik der Urtheilskraft, m the passage above 
quoted (Illust. 3). The following passages also relate to this 
subject: "The glorious order, beauty, and foresight which 
shine forth from every part of nature, must, alone, have pro- 
duced the belief of a great and wise Author of creation, as far 
as such belief rests on proofs from reason." (Critique on pure 
Reason, 2d ed. preface, p. xxxiii.) And in the same work, 
p. 651 fac. " This proof (the physico-theological) deserves at 
all times to be mentioned with respect ; it is the oldest, clearest, 
and best adapted to the common sense of mankind. It prompts 
to the study of nature, which is its source, and which constantly 
gives new force to it. The attempt would therefore be no less 
discouraging than fruitless, to endeavour to detract from the 
worth of this proof. Reason is constantly receiving new strength 
and confidence from such powerful and, under her hand, ever 
growing proofs ; and it is not in the power of any doubts of 
subtile and abstruse speculation, to depress her so far, that she 
should not, in every instance, by a glance at the wonders of na- 
ture and the majesty of the universe, tear herself loose from 
perplexing indecision, as from the phantoms of a dream, and 
rise in her contemplations from greatness to greatness, from that 
which is mediate or conditional, to the immediate and uncaus- 

1 i 73—78. p. 328. also p. 324 &c. 
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ed Author of all things." And the passage in the work ; " Was 
heist, sich im Denken orientiren ?" (Berlin Monthly Publication, 
1786) : " Unless we admit the existence of a rational Creator, 
we can assign no reason, or at least no intelligible one, for the 
system and adaptation which we every where find in so wonder- 
ful a degree, without falling into direct inconsistencies. And 
although we are not able to prove the impossibility, that such an 
adaptation should exist without a rational first cause ; still the 
assumption of such impossibility, is justified by the fact, that 
reason finds herself necessitated to presuppose something which 
is intelligible to her, in order to explain these phenomena ; as 
nothing else can relieve her from her embarrassment." Comp. 
Garve's Dissert, above quoted, Pt. 7. 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

" Such is the peculiar constitution of our minds, that we are 
not able to understand or form any conception of the adaptation 
in the objects in nature, in any other manner, than by viewing 
them and the world in general as the production of a rational 
c^use, that is, of a God."^ 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

" In the moments when the sensibility of our moral feelings 
is most acute and active, when we are surrounded by nature 
arrayed in all her beauties, and feel the calm serene enjoyment 
of our existence ; we feel within us a conviction that we ought 
to be grateful to some being for these blessings."^ 

1 Kant, Kritik der Urtheilskraft, i 75. p. 332 &c. See also VogePs 
Dissertation on the theoretico-practical evidence of the existence of a 
God, in the New Theol. Journ. of Gabler, for 1799, Vol. L p. 22. comp. 
that for 1800, Vol. II. p. 34. and Mag^. fur christliche Dog. und Moral. 
Stuck XII. S. 161 &c. 

2 Kant sup, cit. ♦ 86, p. 86. note, p. 411. comp. * 91, p. 472. 
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ILLUSTRATION 7. 

We must either admit, that the constitiitioD of universal na- 
ture is in harmony with the promises and threat^iings of our 
consciences ; or we are compelled, in direct oppositioa to the 
voice of conscience, to pronounce that fear and that hope wiiich 
are so deeply rooted in our moral nature, either fallacious or 
uncertain.^ On the other hand it is evident, that if the ulti- 
mate and chief object of the adaptation in nature be not a mor- 
al one, that adaptation can have no object at aO.^ It is there- 
fore a dictate of our nature, that we and the other objects in 
the world are subject to a moral Governor. And the man who 
should refuse to admit the existence of a moral raticmal Ruler 
of the world, because he is not able to see him with his bodilf 
eyes, and cannot demonstrate his existence by absolute^ irre- 
sistable proofs, but must admit it by an act of faith ; would, to 
say the least, act in contradiction to his own moral nature. His 
conduct would be just as inexcusable, as that of the man who is 
suffering the consequences of some misfortune, which he might 
have foreseen and by the use of proper measures have obviat- 
ed, but who, although the evidence of his danger amounted to 
the strongest probability, would not believe it, because it did not 
amount to absolute certainty. 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

See Gen. 1: 26 Stc. Matth. 6: 26, 30. 10: 30 &c. 1 Cor. 
3: 21 &^. Rom. 8 : 19, 21. These passages teach, that the 
world was created for the sake of rational beings. 

ILLUSTRATION 9. 

Kritikder Urtheilskraft, ^ 91. p. 467. 



1 Kant sup. cit. i 87. p. 414 &c. 429, 433. 

2 Crit. &c. * 86. p. 405 &c. 
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ILLUSTRATION 10. 

See Matth. 6: 10 fac. 1 Pet. 3: 14. 2 Thess. 1: 4. 1 Cor. 
15: 30, 31. All these passages refer to such duties as are con- 
nected with great sacrifices. 

ILLUSTRATION 11. 

See Matth. 5: 10 &;c. 2 Thess. 1: 5 — 7. The retribution 
referred to in these two passages, presupposes a moral Gover- 
nor of the world. See Jacob, On the moral evidence of the 
existence of God ; and his Proof of the immortality of the soul 
from the idea of duty. Bock, de limite officiorum humanorum, 
seposita animorum immortalitate. Sect. II, Tiibmgen, 1791. 
Hauff, Dialogus : an sint oflicia, ad quae hominem natura obli- 
gatum esse, demonstrari nequeat, seposita animorum immortali- 
tate? 

ILLUSTRATION 12. 

See Flatt's " Contributions on the subject of christian doc- 
trines and practice," No. II. in the investigation of the ques- 
tion : " What is the relation in which the hope of that future 
happiness promised by the Grospel of Jesus, stands to virtue," 
p. 99 &c. Annotationes ad Kandi philosophicam de religione 
doctrinam, § X, XI. Magazine for christian doctrine fcc. Pt. 
7. p. 93. and Pt. 12. 158 &tc. 

ILLUSTRATION 13. 

"To be happy, is necessarily the strong desire of every ra- 
tional finite being ; and must therefore inevitably have an influ- 
ence on the determinations of his will." Kant's Critique on 
practical reason, p. 45. Comp. Brastberger, on "The ground 
of our faith in God and of our knowledge of him," Stuttgard, 
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1802. Soppleiiieiit L *^ Uber deo Sireit des Piubiuib md 
EudaeiDoiusmoB in der Sittenkhre," p. 110 be 

ILUrSTBATIOS 14. 

We are campdUd to aJmui the ejistemeecfm mwrmi Gowtrmor tf 

lit worU. 

See Cridqoe on afl RemeiatiooSy ^ 2. (2d ed. § 3.) ad 
Remarks on Kant's finlosafbj of rdigjon. 

Cooqiare Kern, ^The doctrine of God a ccm di i^ to ike 
principles of the critical phiksoplijry'' Ukn, 1796, § 71 fcc 
Stindfin's ^ ContrSxitions to the phikwophy and hislofj of le- 
figkm and the science of morak," VoL m. No. 3. ** Ote die 
moral groond of the critical phiknophy." also Brasdwigei's 
^Brief and jdain view of the evidence of the existence of God, 
dmred from the concomitance of yirtue and h^pinesBi^ ia Us 
treatise ^On diegroond (^onrheEef in Godf^p. 19—48. To 
tins argument for die existence c^God from the oonnexkai be- 
tween virtue and hqqniessy a notion has of hte been o pposed, 
similar to die ancient Stoical idea, diat virtue is its own reward. 
Eckermann, in the " Tbeofegische Beitrage,'^ has attempted 
to show, that virtue alw^^s Imngs akx^ with her a sufficient de- 
gree of contentment. And Abicht, in the ^ Doctrine of rewards 
and punishments,'^ has erected a theory of rewards and pon- 
bhmeots, on the principle, that the reward of virtue is nothii^ 
else than the pleasure idiich is connected with die conscaous- 
ness of our self-acquired dignity ; and that punishment is no- 
thing eke than the unpleasant feelings resulting from die cod- 
sciousoess of our self-occaaoned degradation. Compare wbat 
is said in refutation of tins thec^, and of the infin^nce which 
follows from it ; namely, that this idea of the reward and ponisb- 



1 Vol. III. Pt. I. p. 82 tc. 3 Erianjtn, 1796. Pt. I. 
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ment of virtue and vice, does not necessarily lead to the belief 
of a moral Governor of the world ; in the " Examination of a 
new theory of rewards and punishments," in Flatt's Magazine, 
Pt- 2, No. VI. 

Another and a somewhat different aspect, which has lately 

been given to this moral evidence of the existence of God, is 

this : If we would expect to realize that happmess which our 

conscience (or our reason) leads us to anticipate, then we must 

- believe in a moral Governor of the world, that is, in a God. 

See Staudlin's Beitrage sup. cit Vol. UI. Fichte's and For- 

berg's Dissertations, in the Philosoph. Journal, 1798, 1st part. 

Ficfate's " Appeal to the public." Forberg's " Apology for hi$ 

reputed atheism," 1799. " Letters on Kant's, Forberg's, and 

Ficfate's Religious Theory," in Flatt's Magazine, Pt. V. letter 

2, 3. In like manner, Schmidt (in his ^^ Elements of christian 

doctrine," Giesen, 1800) grounds the belief of the existence 

of God {^ 39 kjc.) and of religion in general {^ 1 &c.), on the 

requisitions of conscience,' or the moral principle. ^^ In that 

cour9e of moral conduct which conscience demands, obstacles 

present themselves which our power is unable to surmount. If 

then they are to be surmounted, we must admit the existence 

of a power, which so arranges things that these impediments 

shall infallibly be overcome ; that is, we must admit the exist- 

ence of a moral Author and Governor of the world, a God^ 

Fichte does indeed, set out with the same principle : that 
for the success of virtue, we must look to an active, rational be- 
ing ; but in his reasoning, he admits only a moral eansHtuHan 
of the world, without referring this constitution to a moral Goth 
emor. See the Dissertation in thie Philosoph. Journal sup. cit. 
and the Appeal to the public. Compare what has been said in 
opposition to this theory, in a multitude of publications, amoiig 
which the following only need be named ; Heu$inger ^* Uber 

39 
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das idealistiscb — atheistische system Fichte's, Dresden, 1799. 
Jacobi to Fichte, Hamburg, 1799. Flatt's Magasdne, Pt. 5. 
No. 1, on Fichte's doctrine of God and the divine government 
of the world. " Letters on Fichte's, Kant's, and Forberg's The- 
ory of religion, being an impartial examination of it," in Flatt's 
Mag. Pt. 6. No. 6. Also Koppen, ^' On Revelation m reference 
to Kant's and Fichte's Philosophy," 2d ed. 1802. p. 127 &c. 
Cojmpare the Notice of 21 publications for and agamst Fichte's 
doctrine concerning God, in Gabler's " New TheoL Journal," 
Vol. 5, Pt. 3. p. 217—240. Pt. 4. p. 366—392.^ 

Forberg builds his sceptical atheism on the principle, ^' that 
religion, as far as attention to it can be a duty, consists merely 
in conducting ourselves as if there were a moral government 
and a moral Governor of the world ; but,, that there really is a 
moral constitution of the world and a God, we may believe (x 
not as we please ; for it cannot be ascertained." Compare 
what is said against this theory, in the Letters on Kant's, For- 
berg's, and Fichte's theory of Religion, above referred to; 
and the Review of Forberg's Apology, in " Tiibingen Gelehr- 
ten Anz." 1800, Pt. 42 — 44. 

ILLUSTRATION 15. 

See Brastberger's " Inve^stigation of Kant's Critique on pure 
reason," — and " On Kant's Critique upon practical reason," 
especially p. 212 — 219. "On the ground of our belief in 
God and of our knowledge of him," p. 84 — 99, where the sub- 
jective necessity of believing in the existence of a God, is fully 
discussed, and derived from several proofs founded in our na- 
ture. (On this subjective necessity, Vogel rests his " Theoretico- 
practical proof of the objective existence of God," in Gabler's 



1 On Fichte's later doctrine concerning God, which he proposes in his 
his " Guide to a blessed eternity," see Fries, " Fichte's and Schelling's 
new doctrine of God and the world," Heidelberg^, 1807, p. 7—22. 
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" New Theol. Jouraal," Vol. 16. p. 19 «tc. 109 fac.) In the 
last mentioned work of Brastberger, (p. 92 — 94, note,) the re- 
sult of his investigation is given, in the following passage : ^' We 
find ourselves and every thing around us, to the utmost extent 
of our observation, standing in such numerous relations and 
references to each other, and in such a coherent systematic 
connexion, that the idea of an intentional adaptation to rational 
purposes, according to universal laws, or of a physical and moral 
world, is irresistably forced upon us. But the existence of such 
an order of things, we can rationally ascribe only to an intetti" 
gence which superintends and arranges all things and events, 
to a rational mind which selects and acts with an intelligent 
reference to ends. Consequently, we must suppose the prima- 
ry and absolute cause of all things to be a rational and moral In- 
telligence. — Although this reasoning proves only the neces- 
sity of our conceiving the idea of a (Jod, and of our supposing 
that he really exists, (for no proof can possibly establish the ne- 
cessity of the existence of a thing itself, but only the necessity 
of our believing and conceiving it to exist,) still it is perfectly 
satisfactory. It perfectly justifies us in entertaining a rational 
behef in a (Jod ; for we are brought to this alternative : we 
must either believe there is a God ; or we must believe, that 
every thing of which we have any knowledge, even we our- 
selves and all our thoughts, conceptions, and existence, are 
empty incomprehensible legerdemain ; in truth, a nothing float- 
ing about in the bottomless profundity of nothing "/ / 

Vogel, in his Theoretico-practical evidence of the objective 
existence of God,^ advances this idea : ^' Man Is compelled by 
a subjective, theoretical and practical necessity of his reason, 
to assert the objective existence of God ; and of this objective 



1 In Gabler's New Theolog. Journal for 1799, Vol. I. p. 19—34, 109— 
154. and in that for 1800, Vol. 11. p. 17—54. 
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existence of God, he is as certain as of the existence of those 
objects which he perceives through his senses ; for he has tbe 
same evidence for the existence of both ; namely, that his rea- 
son is compelled [by a subjective necessity] to believe it; and 
diis must ev^ be his only criterion of truth.'' 

Siiskind, in his dissertation ^' On the evidence of the exist- 
ence of God, as a self-existent Intelligence, distmct bom tbe 
world," gives a similar derivation of our belief in the existence 
of God.^ The general tenour of his reasoning is as follows: 
" To take it for granted, that we are not deceived by our rea- 
son ; is indeed an assimi{^n, the truth of which we cannot prove; 
but, at the same time, it is one which, as rational beings, we 
must necessarily make. The plain dictates of reason, that is, 
those dictates which originate from the essential nature and ac^ 
tivi^ of our reason, are therefore, of indisputable certainty and 
truth. And their validity extends, not only to the appearanuf^ 
of things, but also to the things themselves to which these 9f^ 
pearances refer ; nay, it extends even to things which are not 
objects of sense ; so far as the general and essential principles 
of reason oblige u& to form judgments concerning them or to 
bring them under our consideration. To attempt to prove, that 
the laws of our reason are not applicable to things themselves, 
would be an attempt to prove, that we are deluded by reason : 
the attempt itself, therefore, would involve a self-contradict](» ; 
for the proof would have to be conducted by the aid of reason, 
and would necessarily presuppose that very validity of reason, 
which it was intended to overthrow. To these pure dictates of 
reason, belong those of a theoreiicalj as well as those of a prac- 
tical nature. The former include the principles of unity and 
of contradiction, the princi[des of causality and adaptation, viz. 



1 Magazine fur Christliche Dogmatik und Moral, Stiick 12. i XXIII— 
XXXVIII, and * XLVII— LVIII. 
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tSbat the chain of dependencies must have an absolute first cause, 
and the principle, that every thing which exists is either sub- 
stance or accident. The latter include those principles in all 
men, according to which reason determines what is uncondi- 
tionally good. It would be inconsistent, to acknowledge the 
validity of the latter only, while we doubt cur deny that of the 
former ; for it is the same reason, which in the one case deter- 
mines what is good, and in the other, what is true. It is there- 
fore impossible to have a consistent (i. e. a rational) belief of 
the validity of the practical principles of reason, without also 
admitting the validity of its theoretical dictates. But it is on 
diese theoretical and practical principles of reason, which are 
also decisive for the actual existence of ourselves and of the 
visible world, that the rational belief of a Grod, as a self-existent 
Intelligence, distinct from the world, as an intelligent and holy 
Author of the world, is founded. 

Note. On a late pantheistic hypothesis concerning God. 

The doctrine concerning God, taught in the System of ab- 
solute identity, is inculcated and explained by its author, in 
the follormig works: Schelling's " Bruno ; or On the divine 
and nB,txxTdl first principle of things," Berlin, 1802. "Maga- 
zine for Speculative Physics," Vol. I. Pt. 2, Jena,1801 . " New 
Magazine for Speculative Physics," Vol. I. Pt. 1, 2, Tiibingen, 
1803. " Lectures on the course of Academic Study," Tubin- 
gen, 1 803. " Philosophy and Religion-," Tiibingen, 1 804. " A 
view of the true relation of the philosophy of nature to the im- 
proved doctrines of Fichle," Tiibingen, 1806. " Philosophi- 
cal investigations relative to the freedom of man, and the sub- 
jects connected with it," (in his philosophical work^, Landshut, 
1 809, p. 399—5 11). " Denkmal der Schrift von den gbttlich- 
en Dingen des Herrn Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, Tiibingen, 
1812. 
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Agreeably to the representation of the last two works, God 
is that being which evolved itself out of a principle or ground 
of existence found in God himself, (out of a nature in God,) or 
out of a principle, which is indeed not intelligent, not moral, not 
perfect, in itself, but which nevertheless contains in embryo 
and locked up within itself, intelligence, morality, and perfec- 
tion (which, however, are only potentift, only implicite intelli- 
gent and moral and perfect) ; by means of a series of creations 
(self-manifestations of God), by which nature was exalted and 
spiritualized, until it evolved itself into the most perfect per- 
sonal Being (Deus explicitus, Deus sensu eminenti) : or, God 
is the absolute identity of the ideal and the realj evolving itself 
from the original absolute confusion of the ideal and reed. This 
absolute confusion, the original ground itself, is neither ideal 
nor real ; yet divides itself into the two equally eternal princi- 
ples of the ideal and real ; and out of the combination of both 
(by means of the subordination of the real to the ideal, by the 
transmutation of the real into the ideal,) arises absolute identi' 
ty, that is, God. 

The principal objections to this doctrine concerning Grod, are 
the following : 

1. This theory does not account for the existence of God. 

2. This theory does not render the existence of (Jod, in 
the least degree, more comprehensible or intelligible than the 
common one, which supposes him to have existed as an all-per- 
fect Being, from the beginning. 

3. This hypothesis forces our idea of Grod, (which is abso- 
lute,) into forms ; and subjects it to laws which can apply only 
to finite things, to the visible world. Grod is considered to be 
of the same essence as the material world. 

4. It really subjects Grod, durmg his self-manifestations, to 
the power of a supreme fate, of an original supreme and self- 
existent law. 
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5. The assertion, that God could not, from the beginning, 
exist as an all-perfect Being, cannot be proved. It is found- 
ed on 

(a) The general principle, that the less perfect cannot pro- 
ceed from the more perfect ; but vice versa, the latter from the 
former (non fumus ex fulgore, sed fulgor ex fumo). But even 
if this were a universal law of nature, it could not on that ac- 
count be applied to the relation of the Creator to the world. 

(b) Upon this principle : " Had God, from the beginning, 
actually been possessed of the highest degree of perfection, as 
he could not attain a higher degree of excellence, he would 
have had no reason for creating and bringing into existence 
such a multitude of objects, by which he could only have been 
rendered less perfect." — But agreeably to the assertion of the 
author of this system himself, love is the ground or reason of 
the creation of the world ; and to create it, was condescension 
in God. This accords equally well with the common opin- 
ion, that God existed from the beginning as the all-perfect Be- 
ing. Nor could he, by creating the world, suffer any diminu- 
tion of his perfection ; provided we consider creation as an in- 
comprehensible act of the omnipotence of God, and unattended 
by any communication of his essence to the creatures. 

On the other hand, the hypothesis, that from a principle 
which is in itself not moral and not intelligent, God evolves him- 
self into the most perfect Being ; is encumbered with insupera- 
ble difficulties and objections. 

(a) If God has exalted himself into the most perfect Being, 
only at the end of time ; then neither the creation nor the gov- 
ernment of the world is the work of perfect wisdom, goodness, 
and holiness. 

(b) This evolution of (Jod would be an evolution from fi- 
nite into infinite ; and yet finite and infinite are toto genere 
different. 
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6. The immanence of aU things in God, which is asserted 
by this hypothesis, destroys the iudividuality and substantiaiitj 
of the creatures ; contradicts what we know to be a fact, that 
distinct substances exist together in the world ; and leads to the 
identification and confounding of the creature with the Creator. 

The idea of an absolute, an independant Jint cause ci the 
world, is the ultimate conception of our minds ; and in this 
alone can the eternal unity of all things be imagined. {In and 
by must be distinguished with care, if we would express our 
idea of Deity with precision.) 

7. This system destroys the fireedom of the will of man ; 
for fi-eedom cannot consist with this immanence in God ; 

8. And thereby it destroys the distinction between moral 
good and evil. 

The reader may consuh the following dissertations and 
works : Siiskind, ^' On the grounds for belief of the existence 
of a Crod as a self-existent Intelligence distinct from the world ; 
in reference to the latest system of absolute identity," (in his 
Mag. fur christliche Dogmatik und Moral, Stuck 11. S. 143 
&c. Stiick 12. S. 24 fac. — ^But especially, the same author's 
work, entitled, "An Examination of Schelling's doctrines con- 
cerning God, the creation, freedom, and moral good and evil.** 
This work takes up the most recent views of these doctrines, as 
represented in the two last works above mentioned, and discuss- 
es at large the greater part of the objections above stated. Vo- 
gel, " On Schelling's religious doctrines," in Gabler's Journal 
for select theological literature. Vol. V. p. 1 — 49. Staudlin's 
" Lehrbuch der dogmatik," 3te Ausgabe, S. 179 &c. Fries, 
" On Fichte's and Schelling's new doctrines concerning God 
and die world," Heidelberg, 1807, p. 23 &c. Friedrich Hein- 
rich Jacobi, von den gottlichen Dingen und ihrer Ofienbahrung, 
Leipsic, 1811, S. 116 &c. 
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It is against this work of Jacobi, that Schelling wrote his 
Denkmal. Fries, Von Deutscher Philosophic Art und Kunst, 
Heidelberg, 1812, p. 54 8cc. 

On Jacohi's idea of immediate rational belief in God, pro- 
ceeding from internal revelation ; see the Letters of that author, 
on Spinoza's doctrine, Leipsic, 1786. Jacobi, '^ On IdeaUsm 
and Realism," Breslau, 1787, His " Letters to Fichte," Ham- 
burg, 1799. and his work, " Von den gottlichen Dingen und 
ihrer Ofienbahrung," Leipsic, 1811. Kopp^i's '* Exposition 
of the true essence of Philosophy," Nurenberg, 1810, ^ 1-^, 
8, 11, 19. comp. Fries, von Deutcher Philosophic Art und 
Kunst, S. 38 &c. Weiss, '* On the living God and the way of 
being received into his presence," Leipsic, 1812, Beilage, L S. 
179 «tc. 



§19- 

The evidence of the dieine eocistence^ corroborated by the mira-' 

des of Christ. 

The method above stated, for arriving at a con- 
viction of the existence of God, is of such a nature^ 
that it would not be strange, if God should, by oth- 
er cles^ and striking proofs, facilitate (1) that evo- 
lution of our finer moral feelings which is presup- 
posed in that method. Such proofs we actually 
have in the miracles (2) of Jesus and his apostleis 
(3), the truth and importance of which have al- 
ready been established, § 5, 8, 10 at the end. Those 
miracles were such effects as human agents could 
never have produced, by their own inteUigence and 
power ; ana therefore necessarily presuppose an 

40 
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ihviiiibi'e ^[iiaudb. And thiiii invisible cause must have 
been rationdl; for not only are we ourselves able t6 
discover (4) certain objects for whieh they were 
wrought, but the hiistory of them, and the express 
declarations of those* who performed them, assign 
to them definite objects (5). Now, according to 
the declaration of Jesus and his apostles^ that ra- 
tional Cause, whose superhuman power is proved 
from the veiT nature of these miracles (6), was 
God, or the Cfreator and Lord of nature. (For, this 
fa the description 6f the divine character which Je- 
BUS and his apostles give, deriving it from the Old 
Testanient, me authority of which they acknow- 
ledged, see § 20.) And we have no reason to look 
for any other cause of those miracles, diflferent from 
that assigned by Jesus and his apostles ; especially 
as the arguments which have been adducea (§ 18) 
for our belief in the existence of God, render their 
declarations credible. God has then, in the mira- 
cles of Jesus and his apostles, manifested his agen- 
cy (Acts 14: 9 — 11. comp. v. 15), and corroborated 
the other proofs of his existence (v. 17). This 
proof of the divine existence, taken in connexion 
with that above stated (S 18), would not be wholly 
divested of force, even if we were to admit the un- 
authorized supposition, that the miracles of Christ 
and his apostles were wrought by some other be- 
ing* For, on this supposition, we should have to 
admit, that the other oeilig, who must necessarily 
hiave been rational and superhuman^ did himself as^ 
cribe the miracles and doctrines of Christ aUd his 
apostles (§ 8, 6) to the Creator and Lord of nature. 
In this case, then, a belief in the existence Of God, 
Would be supported by the testimony of at least 
<me superhuman being, and would no longer be a 
weakne^ peculiar to man. 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 

Koppen, m " The Bible a work of divine wisdom,''^ proves, 
that the revelation which Grod has given us in nature, by no 
means renders a supernatural revelation of his invisible great- 
ness and power superfluous. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

« 

On this evidence for the existence of God, see Michaelis, 
" Dogmatik ;'" and in Flatt's Beitrage,' " Remarks on thq 
proof for the existence of Grod, derived from the Bible, and es- 
pecially from the doctrines and history of Jesus." 

On the question, '' Are proofs of the objective existence of 
Gk>d, necessary, in popular and practical religious initruction," 
see Bauer's Dbsertation in Flatt's Magazine.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

The existence of Ood proved by miracles. 
We have in this case selected the miracles of Jesus and his 
apostles, as the ground of evidence, because the truth of the 
Old Testament miracles is to be proved by the authority of Je- 
sus and his apostles.^ But if we contemplate more attentively, 
the grounds for belief in the existence of a Grod, which our own 
nature contains ; we shall not view as superfluous, the fact sta- 
ted m the Old Testament, that Grod lumself} by his immediate 
influence, and in various ways, did awaken and cherish and 
strengthen, not only m the first persons of our race, but also in 
their descendants, those nobler feelings, which produce a belief 
In the existence of God as the supreme rewarder of all goodji^ 

1 Ft. L p. 39. 3d ed. p. 41 &c. 3 I 24. p. 146. 

3 Num. I. p. 7 &c. 4 Pt. VI. No. V. 5 See # 13. 

^ Heb. 11:6. See, in Hess^ ^^ Biblipthek of sacred history ,^^ ^ part, the 
Dissert. : ^^ The natural views of God ^iren in the Scriptures, coqisi^er- 
ed in their relation to the revealed vie^ of the divine Beinr,^* p. 119^ 
149. De Maree^s ^^ Defence of God's penniMion of CTil,^ Ft. I. p. 114 
ftc. 
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In this maimer God actually instructed some individuals, who 
were to instruct others, in the knowledge of his character as 
creator ^ of the world, and of the necessity of obedience to him 
in order to the enjoyment of happiness.^ Examples of this are 
found in Gen. 2: 17. 3: 8 he. 4:6 kc. 6: 3. 15: 1. 11: U 
By their own experience of the fulfilment of his promises and 
threats, he habituated them to a belief in him.^ Such were the 
promise made to Abraham of a numerous posterity,^ the prom- 
ise of the land of Canaan,^ the threatening of a flood and its ful- 
filment.^ By the public miracles, which God wrought among 
the Israelites and the people around them, he made it evident, 
to those who saw and heard those mh*acles, that there was an 
invisible Lord of creation,''^ who was able to execute the pro- 
mises and denunciations of their own consciences.^ See the 
declarations of God relative to such miracles, in Exod. 7 : 5. 
8: 6, 18. 9: 14. Deut. 4: 32—39. Dan. ch. 2—6. Ex. 9: 16. 
Josh. 2: 11. 4: 23, 24. Facts, therefore, were the means by 
which that belief in the existence of God, as the Creator and 
Ruler of the world, to which even our own nature urges us, was 
anciently confirmed. And although these miracles were, not 
witnessed by all men, nor indeed could be, without impairing 
their force, still the knowledge of them was transmitted by tra- 
dition to succeeding generations,^ and in various ways was also 
spread among foreign nations.^® (" For," says Koppen,^^ " if 

1 Gen. ch. 1. 2 Gen. 18: 19. 

3 Heb. 11: 1, 2, 7 — 19. Compare the five Programms of Moras on the 
knowledge of religion which is connected with attention to facts in our 
own experience. Dissert. Theolog^icae et Philolog^icae, Vol. II. N.I— V. 

4 Gen. 15: 4—6. 17: 15 &c. compare ch. 21. 

5 Gen. 15: 7 &c. Exod. 3: 6 &c. 6: 2— 8- 6 Gen. 6: 7. 

7 Exod. 9: 29. 

8 See Koppen sup. cit. Ft. II. p. 180 &c. (2d ed. p. 194 &c.) 

9 Exod. 10: 2. 10 See, e. g. 2 K. 5: 2—15. 

U Sup. cit. p. 47 &c. (2d edit. p. 58 kc.) 
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such extraordinary acts were performed amongst all nations, and 
at all times, or if they were only frequently repeated ; it would 
become matter of doubt, whether they were not the natural ef«- 
fects of some hidden powers of nature. They would become 
<!6mmon and familiar, like the ordinary phenomena of nature, 
and thus would make litde impression ; and by this means the 
object of them would be frustrated, and they would be no proofs 
of a revelation from God.") Now these miracles might con- 
tribute much to promote the knowledge of God, even among 
those who had heard (Mily vague rumours of them, or had even 
not heard of them at all. For the idea of a God, which these nu- 
merous manifestations of divine agency imparted to the eye-wit- 
nesses of these divine acts, was through them communicated to 
other families or nations with whom they came in contact, and 
thus was brought into general circulation. And as soon as the 
idea of a God has been communicated to a person from without, 
aD the declarations of his own conscience and the instructions 
(^nature around him, become, even without any new external 
proofs of the divine existence, much more comprehensible and 
efficient.^ Nor can we doubt that God, whose providence ex- 
tends to the times and the places of habitation of all men,^ 
would cause that those who had a more perfect knowledge of 
bim, should be brought into connexion with othecB of humbler at- 
tainments, so that the latter might have an opportunity to " seek 
the Lord," fi^wiv rov S-iov, Acts 17: 27. For although God, the 
source of all good, has revealed himself to the heathen in external 
and internal nature, {ovn afjiagrv^ov iavtov aftjHsv^ Acts 14:17. 
— ov iittntgav ano ivog intaaxov i^fjicav vncigx^h ^^^ l'^- ^*^) i 
stiU they have only obscure views and conjectures respecting a 
beneficent Creator of nature, and a righteous Judge ; and these 
views need to be evolved by clear and distinct instructions, de- 



J Pf. 19t 2—4. 2 Acts 17: 26. 
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rived from Grod, through the medium of persons rmd^M either 
amongst them or in their vioinily* Thus might the Atheniang,^ 
prior to the arrival of the apostle Paul^ have sought instructioD 
on religious subjects from the Je\^s, who under the dominion of 
the Romans^ every where enjoyed religious liberty ; and thus 
did they in fact partially receive it.' 1 here pass over the ear- 
lier migrations of the Jews, voluntary or forced, the wanderings 
of the ancient worshippers of God, and the more recent travels 
of christians, all of whom have had various intercourse with th<! 
heathen. See Koppen on the salutary influence which the Bi- 
ble has had on the world, sup. cit. Pt. 2. p. 309 ^. (3d ed. 
p. 330 Sec.) Baumgarten Crusius, *^ Scripture and reaaoa for 
reflecting christians, Vol. I. p. 54 &c. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

That all nature harmoniously tends to e£fect certain ends, 
and was purposely adapted to these ends by its Creatori is not 
a fact which is the subject of immediate observation ; but it is a 
rational supposition, which we take for granted.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

Compare the " Weinachtsprogramm " of 1788, on 1 Tim. 
3: 16, p. 16.* 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

It is evident, from the nature of the miracles of Jesus and 
his apostles (§ 8), and from the moral character of .the doc* 
trines which were established by them, that the cause from which 
they proceeded must have been a Being possessed not only of 

— — »— ^— ^ I ^— ^— — "■^■~- »^— ^— j-^^^^— ..^^— — — — ^^1— ^— — ^^— «— 1^— ^ 

1 Acts ch. 17. ^ 3 Acts 17: 17. 

3 See Kant^s Critik der Urtheilskraft, i 75. p. 332. 

4 See also John 11: 41. 14 : 10. 10: 32, 37. 6: 17—30, 36. 17: 1—5. 
Acts 2: 32t-36. And i a. lUust. 2. i 10. must. 25—27. 
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very superior intelligence and power, but also of beneficence 
and love of virtue. Compare Flatt's " Contributions to the sci- 
ence of christian doctrines and practice," p. 38, 39, 43 Sec. 



§20. 

God is the Creator and Rtder of the world. 

The scriptural representation of God, whose ex- 
istence has been proved (§ 17 — 19), is, that he is 
the Creator and Ruler of the world, Jer. 10:10 — 16, 
(v.-i2, 0''»ttJ nD3 in2?iana^ inaDna ban r^g irrtM yn«[ tw 

who made the earth by his power, he founded the 
worid by his wisdom, and Dy his intelligence he 
stretched out the heavens, v. 16, fii^n bb'n istfi'^ he 
is the former of all things. Psalm 96 : 5. 146 : 6, 
fia-?'^tt3fi«-V>s-'nij'! a^rs-nfij. yy^i fi'jtty nip':? he who made 
tlie heavens aiid the earth, the sea, and all that is in 
them. Is.'42:5. 44:24. 45:12,18. 66:2, Matth. 19: 
4, o nocffaas * an agx^g the Creator, in the beginning. 

ch* 1 1: 25, xvptog tov ovpavov xai tf/g ytfg Lord of heav- 
en and of earth. Acts 14: 15, d^Bog Sow, 6g tnoa^ae toy 

ovpavor xai trp^ yrjjV^ xai ttjv {haAaaaoTj xai navxa ta «v 

flfi/To«?the living God, who madiBthe heaven and the 
earth, and the sea, and all things which are in them. 
Acts 17 : 24. Rom. 1 : 19, 20, 25. 11: 36, «§ oi/tw, 
xai di avtov^ xai eig avroy ta navxa of him, and by 

him, and to him are all things. 1 Cor. 8: 5, 6, dg &€- 
09, «! ov ta navxa one God, from whom are all things : 

comp. Heb. 2 : 10. Rev. 4 : 1 1, di; exxiaag xa navxa^ 
xai dia xo d'eArffia aav fjaay^ xai exxiad^aav thou didst 

create all things, and by thy will they were created. 
Rev. 10: 6. 14: 7. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

* Id the parallel passage of Mark (10: 6), o 'd'iog God, is 
used instead of o not^tjaag the Creator or He who made. Los- 
ner, in his Annotations on Matth. 19: 4, adduces a passage fix)m 
Philo, (De Opificio mundi,) in which God is called o noinv^ 
and others, in which he is termed o yiprrjaag. 



§21. 

The power of God, 

From the greatness of the universe, a part of 
which surrounds us, and of which we ourselves con- 
stitute a part, we infer the great power (1) of its 
invisible Author. Rom. 1 : 20. Jer. 27 : 5. 51: 15. 
Is. 40: 26. Ps. 147 : 5. Job 40 : 9. ch. 41. It is 
evident, that the power of God is able to produce 
effects in the universe (2), which the course of 
events and the agency of natural causes can never 
be expected to accomplish. For the course of 
events and the agency of natural causes, frequent- 
ly fail to make happiness attendant on virtue in the 
life of individuals ; and yet reason and conscience 
justify the expectation (3), that God will complete 
this harmony or coincidence of happiness ana vir- 
tue, in the most perfect manner (4). The facts, by 
which this omnipotent influence of God on nature 
is proved, are the miracles recorded in Scripture ; 
of which (5) we shall here adduce as evidence, 
(comp. § 19. Illustration 3^ only those which were 
wrought in the life time oi Jesus and in the period 
immediately subsequent. 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 

Kant, in his "Critik der Urtbeilskraft," (§91, 85. p. 469 
&c. 395,) remarks, that the physico-theological proof, strictly 
conmdered, would indeed prove that the Author of nature is 
very powerful^ but not that he is omnipotent; belShuse our ut- 
most knowledge of the world, is only a partial knowledge of the 
whole. Compare his ^^ Critique on practical reason," p. 251. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

Luke 1: 34 — 37, oi;x advvatov naga rqi ^eoi nap ^ijfia no- 
thing is impossible with God. Gen. 18:11 — 14, ^n nilTT'Ja ^bt'^n 
is any thing impossible to Jehovah? Rom. 4: 18, 21, o tnijyyil' 
7a«, (sc '&io$^) dvvarog etrn, %av noitjaat he who promised, so. 
God, is able also to perform. Zech. 8: 0. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

See Kant's " Kritik der Urtheilskraft," ^ 86. note. § 88. 
and ^ 17, 18 of this work. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

If this expectation does not necessarily suppose the om- 
nipotence of God, and if we therefore cannot agree with Kant, 
** that the supreme Being must be supposed omnipotent, in or- 
der that he may adapt universal nature to the highest moral pur- 
posclig ;"^ still it leads us to the idea, that the power of God is 
very great and transcends all our conceptions. Eph. 3 : 20, 
o dvvttfiivog vneg navru no^tjaai vniQiKTUQiGaov tj voovfiev he 
that is able to do abundantly more than we can comprehend. 
Ps. 145: 3. See Flatt's " Letters on the moral evidence of the 
existence of God," p. 74 &c. 

1 '* Critik der Urtheilskraft," i 86. p. 409. " Critique on pracUcal rea- 
son," p. 252. 
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ILLtTSTRATION 5. 

These miracles are regarded in the New Testament, as 
proofs of the divine power, John 11:4, 40, Sola xov ^iov the 
glory of God.i Ephes. 1: 19, 20. Acts 10 : 38. Comp. Lake 
9: 43. 5: 17. So also the. miracles recorded in the Old Tes- 
tament, Exod. 9: 16. 16: 6, 7, 11, 12. Deut. 11: 2 fcc. Ps. 
77: 14 Slc. 135: 5, and especially v. 9. Koppen, in the woric 
above quoted, Pt. J. p. 180 &c. (2d ed. p. 215), gives a gen* 
eral view of all the scriptural miracles,' considered as revela- 
tions of the glory of God. The Scriptures combine the evi- 
dence of the divine power, which is derived from the two 
sources, the creation of the world, and the miracles. Ps. 136: 
4 &c. Jer. 32: 17, 19, 20. 



§22. 

The intellectual character of God. 

The incomprehensible (1) greatness of the di- 
vine intelligence, appears from the wise adaptation 
of the world to great and exalted ends (2) Psalm 
104: 24. 147 : 4 &c. Is. 40 : 28, in;!»anb ^j^n ^"^^ his 
intelligence is incomprehensible. Prov. 3: 19, 20. 
Jer. 51: 15. And as God is the Author of creation, 
he must be most perfectly acquainted with it (Is. 
29; 16. Ps. 33: 15) ; and nothing, however minute 
(3) or recondite (4), can be unknown to him (5). 



1 On this interpretation of dol^d^ as denoting- power (t^2^), miracvlout 
power ; see Bolten^s ^^ Account giren by John of Jesus the Messiah, in his 
Gospel, ch. 1: 14.^^ and Kuinol's Comment, in Evang. Johann. p. il3. 
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This we must necessarily admit (6), if our expec- 
tation be well founded (7) : that he will hereafter 
execute the sentence which conscience pronounces 
upon us, (Rom. 2: 15, 16. comp. § 17.) For, how 
could he be a competent judge, if he h^d not the 
most minute acquaintance with the whole life of 
every individual, as well as with the state of his 
heart (8), and indeed with all the outward circum- 
stances in which he was placed ? For such know- 
ledge is absolutely necessary, to form a correct es- 
timate of the moral worth of any individual. The 
annunciation of a future judgment (comp. § 24. II- 
lust 8. § 17. No. 4) implies, that God has already 
determined what he vnll hereafter do. And it is 
evident from the constitution of the world (10), 
and from the predictions of future contingencies(12) 
which actualhr came to pass (11), that this fore- 
knowledge of God (Acts 15: 18, yvcoaxa an auovoq 
eari xtp &€q^ nccvxa ra epya ctvTOv known untO God from 

the beginning of the world are all his works), is of 
the greatest extent, and that it embraces those 

Elans of God, which presuppose that creatures will 
e in a particular situation and will pursue a par- 
ticular course of conduct (9) ; it is therefore evi- 
dent, that God has a perfect knowledge of future 
events in the natural world, and likewise of the free 
actions of his creatures ( 10 ). The prophecies 
above alluded to, are the accomplished predictions 
of Jesus ; which he pronounced by virtue of his un- 
ion with God, and not only in the narrow circle of 
his friends (13), but also in publick (14) ; so that 
even his enemies well recollected them (15). 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. 

The divine intelligence inscrutable. 

Evea in those things in- which we can observe an adaptatioa 
of means to their ends, we are not able to discover oQ the 
means which the wisdom of God has used for the accompfish- 
ment of those excellent designs ; and we are often unable to 
penetrate into the internal nature of objects, which we are com- 
pelled to regard with the highest admiration ; nor can we, in aO 
cases, discover the power by which ends are accomplished*^ 
It therefore becomes us to be modest in our decisions,^ and to 
confess that the knowledge and wisdom of God are beyond our 
comprehension.^ It would be the height of folly, to pretend to 
a perfect kno\dedge of the inscrutable God,^ and to admit of 
no divine mysteries f but whenever we are not able to discover 
the benevolent designs of God in any thing, unhesitatin^y to 
deny, that any can exist which are worthy of him. On the con- 
trary, whenever the designs of God are inscrutable to us,* we 
ought still to believe, that he has designs of the most benevcdent 
nature ; because subsequent experience has so often shown this 
to be fact, in regard to former mysterious events.^ 

Kant remarks, that " we are not qualified to infer that the 
highest possible wisdom belongs to God, from the lessons of in- 
struction afS)rded by an acquaintance with the world ; because 
nothing short of omniscience, can determine, in reference to any 
given world with which we may become acquainted, whether 



1 Job 38: 39. 2 Job 40: 1—5. 42, 1—6. 

3 Is. 40? 13, 14, 28. 55: 8, 9. Rom. 11: 33. Ps. 139: 6. 

4 Matth. 11: 27. 1 Cor. 2: 11. 5 1 Cor. 2: 10, 7. Eph. 3: 9. 

6 Rom. 11:33. 

7 Compare 18. Illust. 1. See Jacobi's "Reflections on the wisdom of 
God, as displayed in the constitution of human society, and in revela- 
tion," No. XII. { 19. Pt. II. p. 228. 3d edit. 
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its perfection is so great, that no greater could possibly have been 
displayed either in its creation or government."^ 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

Vide Jacobi, sup. cit. No. I. 'J 2. Vol. I. p. 3. Psalm 104: 
24. 147: 4. Is. 40: 28. Prov. 3: 19, 20. Jer. 51: 15. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Matth. 10 : 29, 30, v/aodv hm al TQix^g ttjg xi(f)aXfiS naaui ti- 
^^{tfiijfuva^ twi, aihd all the hairs of your head are numbered. 
Ps. 66: 9. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

Ps. 139: 7—16. Is. 29: 15. Jer. 16: 17, 23, 24. Matth. 
6: 4, 6, 8. Ps. 10: 14, 17. 38: 10. Dan. 2: 22. 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

1 JohD 3: 20, iiiii(av ioti 6 d^eog Ttig Kagiiag ijficoi', x<x« y$^ 
vmfnui> navia ^ God is greater thao our hearts, and knoweth ail 
things. Heb. 4: 13- 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

Kant, in his "Critik der Urtheilskraft," ^ 86, says : "We 
are obliged, in reference to the highest possible good (the har- 
mony or connexion of happiness and virtue in rational beings) 
which can be attamed under the divine government, to look up- 
on God as omniscient ; in order that he may not be unacquaint- 
ed with the inmost thoughts and dispositions of his creatures, which 
constitute the true moral character of their actions.^ Also in 
his " Critique on practical reason," (p. 252,) he says, " God 
must be omniscient, in order t6 have a perfect knowledge of my 
inmost thoughts and secret disposition, in all possible cases, and 
through all futurity." 



* m m 



1 Uber das Misling^en aller philosophischen Versuche in der Theodicee, 
Berliner Monatschrift, September, 17&1, S. 213 &:c. 

9 See Moms, in tres Johann. epistolas ; where he refutes the Torsion, 
^^ God^s heart is more disposed to forg^ive.'V 
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ILLUSTRATION 7. 

Ps. 7: 9, 10. Jer. 17: 10. Prov. 24 : 12. Matth. 6: 4, 6. 
1 Cor. 4:5. All these passages contain the position, " that 
God rewards and punishes, according to his most perfect know- 
ledge of the human heart." 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

Ps. 139: 1—12. Luke 16: 16. Acts 1: 24. Rom. 8: 27. 
God has the most perfect acquaintance with the human heart 
and life, Hagdioyvtuatijg'^ egivvemf rag uaQduig* comp. 1 John 
3:20. 

ILLUSTRATION 9. 

1 Pet. 1: 20. 1 Cor. 2 : 7. 2 Tim. 1: 9. Eph. 1 : 4 8ic. 
The plan of God for the salvation of mankind through Jesus, 
and which, according to the texts quoted, he formed from eter- 
nity ; presupposes a foreknowledge of the free actions and of the 
whole condition of the human family. Therefore, (Jod must, 
as Jacobi remarks,^ have foreseen the fall of the human race. 
Compare Rev. 17:8, wv ov yeygaTtvat xa ovofictra ano jeora- 
Polrjg Tov noagiov whose names are not recorded from eternity, 
in the book of life ; comp. Rev. 13: 8. 

ILLUSTRATION 10. 

Ps. 139: 2, 16. Jer. 1: 6. Gal. 1:15. comp. Acts 26: 19. 
God had appointed the apostle Paul, from his birth, to be an 
apostle of the gentiles ; because he foresaw that he would obey 
the heavenly call, ov% anH'&ijg iyivo/jiijv rti ovgavi(^ onraaMf, I 
did not disobey the heavenly vision. 

Therefore, God possesses the most perfect knowledge, not 
only of himself [scientia Dei necessaria vel naturalis], Matth. 

T 

1 Sup. cit. No. VII. f 22. Vol. T. p. 311. 
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11 : 27. 1 Cor. 2 : 10, 11, and of every thing which actually 
exists or has existed ; but also of all things possible, whether 
they are such as shall hereafter occur, or whether they shall 
never have actual existence. See ^ 30. lUust. 10. 

ILLUSTRATION 11. 

Vide Jacobi sup. cit. No. XH. § 13—18. Vol. 2. p. 209 
fcc. where the author adduces several cases, in vdiich the pro- 
visions of nature coincide, in the most perfect manner, with con- 
tingent occurrences; for example, the relative proportion in 
the number of both sexes of the human family. 

ILLUSTRATION 12. 

The divine attribute which is commonly termed foreknow- 
ledge or prescience, is described as something peculiar to the 
supreme God, in the following passages : Is. 41: 22 Slc. 42: 8, 
9. 43: 8, 9 &cc. 44: 6 &;c. 45: 19 &c. 46: 9 &c. 48: 3 &c. 
Hess, (in his " Bibliothek of sacred history," Vol. 11. p. 223, 
where he adduces these passages,) remarks ; ^^ Isaiah undoubt- 
edly sets the declarations of the Grod of Israel, as genuine and 
true, and as authenticated by actual fulfilment, in contrast with 
the lying oracles of the heathen, when he calls upon the pagan 
gods to prove their truth and their prescience of events, in the 
manner the God of Israel did." 

Other proofs of the divine prescience, collected chiefly firom 
the Old Testament, are adduced by Koppen, in the work sup. 
cit. Vol. I. p. 210 &c. (2d ed. p. 300 8z;c.) Compare also Mi- 
cbaelis' Dogmatik, § 12. 

ILLUSTRATION 13. 

To his disciples Jesus predicted the destruction of Jerusalem,^ 



1 The prophetic character of this prophecy, is yindicated by Ewald^ in 
his work entitled, '^ The religious doctrines of the Bible, considered in' re- 
ference to our spiritual necessities,'' Vol. II, Stuttgard and Tiibingen, 
1812, p. 279 &c. See also Flatt's Dissertation, ^^ Observv. ad Matth. ch. 
24, 25, Tubingen, 1811, Note 17. p. 17. 
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Mark 13: 3 &dc. ; his death and resurrection,^ Matth. 20: 
17 — 19 ; the denial of Peter, Matth. 26 : 34 ; and in Mark 
11: 1 — 6, he informed them, that they would find an ass' cob 
tied, and would obtain it without difficulty. In like manner, he 
predicted that they would meet a man carr3ring a pitcher, -and 
that he would be their guide to the house where the passover 
was to be prepared for him, Mark 14: 13—16.* 

ILLUSTRATION 14. 

Jesus announced to a large multitude the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, (Luke 18 : 41 &c. Comp. Matth. 22 : 7 with 21 : 46.) 
Thus also he declared before the chief priests and elders of the 
people, that the Jews would, by their own fault, be excluded 
from the christian church, and the Heathen be admitted into it, 
(Matth. 21: 43. comp. v. 23.) He foretold the ill treatment 
which the heralds of the Gospel would receive firom the Jews, 
and the consequences of it (Matth. 23: 34 See.) ; the treatment 
which he should himself meet with from the Jews (Matth. 21: 
37) ; his own execution (Luke 13: 33) (m the presence of the 
Pharisees, v. 31) ; his death and resurrection (John 2 : 19—* 



1 On the prophecies of Jesus relative to his death and resarrection, the 
reader may consult, in addition to the works referred to above (( 8. Illnst. 
6), Ewald ubi supra, p. 270 &c. and the Mag^azine for christian doc- 
trines and practice, No. 12. p. 1 — 14. and Flatt^s Symbb. ad illartranda 
g^aviora quaedam Jesu dicta in Evang^elio Johanneo, Tiibingp. 1807, VoL 
I. p. 1 — 14. Also Hess^ work entitled, Lehre Thaten und Schicksale 
Jesu," new ed. Zurich, 1806, 2d part, p. 472—499. 

3 If we adopt the opinions of other interpreters (Gabler, Paulas, Koi- 
nol, and Stolz), that Jesus had previously planned all this with the lioaae- 
holder, in order that Judas mig^ht not too soon find out the place where 
he intended to keep the Passover, and lay hold of him at the time of it ; 
this narrative will then prove, that Jesus was perfectly acquainted, be- 
forehand, with the measures taken by his enemies, and particularly by Jo* 
das who betrayed him. See Hess' Lebensgeschichte Jesu, Band II. S. 
317. ^^ Jesus had a particular person in view, whom he did not wish to 
mention at that time ; but he availed himself of this opportunity to 
monstrate to his disciples, how perfectly he was acquainted with the 
which his affairs would take.'' 
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22) — (before the Jews who were assembled in the temple, v, 
14) ; and his death and the subsequent propagation of his 
doctrines among other nations (John 10: 11 — 18). 

ILLUSTRATION 15. 

Acts 6: 14. Matth. 27: 63 &cc, 40. 26: 61. Flatt's Maga- 
zine, and Hess, sup. cit. p. 816. 



§23. 
The goodness of God, 

Of the fact, that God is good to all his creatures 
(1), especially to his rational creatures (2), for 
the sake of whose moral nature the world was cre- 
ated (§ 1 8. niust. 7), we may easily be convinced, if 
with a calm and candid mind, we lay ourselves open 
to those impressions and feelings wnich the contem- 
plation of nature (3) awakens in us ; and especial- 
ly, as it is natural for us to expect, that the Bein| 
who implanted parental love in our bosoms, woul< 
himself entertain love for his creatures (4). Nor 
ought this conviction to be shaken by those fre- 
quent incidents of adversity which we meet with in 
life. For, experience teaches that they often pave 
the way to important blessings ( 5 ). They tend 
to this most important result, being only more vi- 
gorous means of education, which are perfectly con- 
sistent (6) with the paternal love of God. They 
enable us to make greater advances in spiritual im- 
provement (7) and moral excellence, and they in- 
spire us with greater reverence (8) for that moral 

42 
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OoFernor, whom, according to the dictates oi our 
nature^ we are bound to obey, but whom in prosper- 
ity we are prone to forget (9). And thus they make 
us more tranquil in this life, and more happy in the 
world to come (10). It is indeed true, that those 
who submit entirely to the providence of God ( 1 1), 
are sometimes overtaken by afflictions, the advan- 
tage of which they are not able immediately to dis- 
cover. But our heavenly Father, whose intelli- 
gence far surpasses our conceptions (§ 22. Elust. 
1), can discover advantages in adversity (Heb. 12: 
9, 10), which are concealed from the view of his 
children ( 1 2), and which shall yet be enjoyed (13) 
at some future period (14). 



ILLUSTRATION 1. 

Psalm 145: 9. 104: 31, 10—14, 16—22,25, 27 &c. 136: 
25. 147:8&z;c. Luke 12: 24, 6. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

Luke 12: 7, 24. Matth. 6: 26, 30. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Ps. 136: 5—9. 104: 1—24. Jer. 5: 24. Acts 14: 17. 17: 
25, 28, didovg naai (oDtiv -nai nvoijv xai navra giveth to all, life 
and breath and all things. 1 Tim. 4: 3 &c. 6: 17, ^iog naQe%mv 
fjfAW navTtt nXovaioog etg anoKavaiv God giveth us richly all 
things for our enjoyment. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

Afetth. 7: 9—11. Ps. 103: 13, fiM^ O-^as-t^^ ntf tmns 
'^^^*3:'*'2 "^J^^ as a father pitieth his children, Jehovah pities 
them that fear him. Is. 49: 15. Luke 15: 11 &c. In the par- 
able of the lost SOD, the character of Jesus as a merciful God, 
is represented by the disposition of a fatlier toward his disobe- 
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J&ent child. On the diflferent modifications of the divine love, 
and its different names, (grace, mercy, patience, longsuffering,) 
see Schott's Epitome theol. cbrist. dog. p. 47. 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

Gren. 45 : 6 — 13. 50 : 20. In the latter passage, Joseph 
says to his brethren, rtatob nattJn fi^rftfit rt:'*^ ''^a^ BMpn DMS 
you designed evil against me, but God meant it for good. 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

Prov. 3: 12. comp. Heb. 12: 5-^9, op ayaiuj^ nvg^og, noi- 
divn whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth. 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

Rom. 5 : 3 &c. Heb. 12 : 10, 11, nuaa naidna — varegov 
dt Hagnov ugtjviHOP 1019 9i avri^g yiyvfAvaafievoig unoSidokav 
dixmoavvijg all chastisement — afterwards it produces the peace- 
ful fruit of righteousness to those who are exercised by it. 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

Is. 26: 16, ^'^'IJSID "ittg Sljni Jehovah ! in distress they look 
around for thee. 

ILLUSTRATION 9. 

Luke 8: 14, vito — nXovtov %av i^dovotp tovpiov ifvfinviywtoit. 

ILLUSTRATION 10. 

Rom. 2: 14, 15, 16, 6—10. 

ILLUSTRATION 11. 

Persons who disregarded the intimations and chastisements 
of divine Providence, are described in Rom. 2:4 &c. Amos 
4: « &c. 

ILLUSTRATION 12. 

2 Cor. 4: 17, 18, (iij anonowewv i^fimv ra fiUnofUPa^ Ma 
tu fifi pUnofAi¥u we do not look only at the things which tote 
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seen in this world, but at those which are as yet invisible. Rom. 
8: 34. 

ILLUSTRATION 13. 

The dime permisidon of moral evil, is discussed in ^ 39# 
Olust. 4 ; it is the permission of ncUural evil alone which is spo- 
ken of here. 

ILLUSTRATION 14. 

Rom. 8: 17—23. Col. 3: 3 &c. 2 Thess. 1: 4—10. The 
benefit of such afflictions, will be brought to light only in the future 
world. Matth. 5 : 12, o fAia&og vfimw nokvg iv totg ov^apoi$ 
great is your reward in heaven. 



§ 24. 

The justice and holiness of Ood. 

Even the love of God induces him to avenge the 
injury which the members of the human ramily? 
who are all equally dear to him, inflict on each oth- 
er (1). His love (2) urges him to support the dig- 
nity of those laws, which jthe same love nad prompt- 
ed him to give to men • because his wisdom pro- 
nounced them salutary ( 3 ). The voice of con- 
science, and that belief of a future retribution which 
is so deeply founded in the constitution of our mo- 
ral nature (Rom. 2:14, 15. 1: 32. § 16), prove to us, 
that our conduct has the most important influence 
on our happiness (4) ; that God, on whom we are 
dependant, distributes (5) with the most perfect 
impartiality (6), happiness to the virtuous (7) and 
misery to the vicious (8) ; and that the measure of 
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his rewards and punishments, is exactly proportion- 
ate to the degree of our faithfulness or unfaithful- 
ness (9). In reference to this twofold judicial (10) 
act of God, we ascribe to him justice (11); and we 
infer from this attribute (12), that he, whose ear- 
nest wish it is that we should be holy, must him- 
self be the archetype of holiness (13) ; or, that he 
himself loves that moral excellence which he en- 
deavours to promote by his promises and rewards, 
and hates that evil which he endeavours to prevent 
by his menaces and punishments (14). 



ILLUSTRATION 1. 

2 Thess. 1: 6, 7. 1 Pet. 2 : 23. Psalm 10. Luke 18 : 7, 
9e '&iog ov fitj noitjGei atdiHtjaiv twv ^xAexron^ avrov todv ffo- 
mvTfov ngog avxov i^fiBQag xai vvhtoq ; — Xiyto vfAW on notfiaet €v 
taxe& and will not God avenge his elect who cry unto him day 
and night ? — I say unto you, he will shortly Avenge them. 
Matth. 18: 32 8cc. comp. Michaelis on "the Scripture doctrine 
relative to sin and the atonement.'' <^ 6, 8. 2d edit. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

Compare Michaelis above referred to, ^ 8. p. 40 8cc. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Is. 48: 17, 18. Ps. 119: 144. Rom. 7: 12, iJ^woAiy— «y«^ 

the commandment is good. 8: 6 tac. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

Mai. 3 : 13—18. Gen. 13 : 25. "There is a difference 
between the destiny of the good and the wicked." 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

Rom. 2 : 6—10. 2 Cor. 5 : 10. (compare Heb. 10 : 38.) 
These three passages speak of the future righteous judgment of 
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Ood* Although, m the present life, happintess and misery fre- 
iqaently appear not to be proportionate to the in(M*aI wottb of 
mien (Ps. 37. 73: 3 Sec.) ; yet it by no means follows, tiiat we 
are deceived by the opinion, so deeply rooted in oiu* moral na- 
ture, that the destiny of every individual shall be according to 
his moral worth. For we often behold a reversion in the lot of 
men (Ps. 37: 35 Sic.) ; and where this is not the case, a mind 
that reflects and is susceptible of moral feelings, if unable to ac- 
count for the prosperity of vice or the suffering of virtiie, will 
naturally be led to the anticipation of afutiure retribution from 
God (2 Thess. 1: 5 — 7).^ But we can discover some reasons, 
why, on the one hand, the children of God, always imperfect, 
should not while in this world, in this nursery for heaven, be ex- 
empted from all the grievances attendant on a state of probation 
(§ 23) ; and why, on the other hand, God- should not instanta- 
neously annihilate the wicked, whom he wishes to gain by his 
goodness, and some of whom he foresees will actually reform. 
Nay, this forbearance of God toward the wicked, may, in vari- 
ous ways, be beneficial to those who are more virtuous ; for 
they sustain various relations to them, and also themselves stand 
in need of similar forbearance, on account of their own sins and 
their slow progress in virtue. 

Jacobi adduces several reasons to account for Grod's not al- 
ways punishing the wicked in the present world, or not instan- 
taneously annihilating them ; see his work " On the wise pur- 
poses of God, &;c." No. XIII. § 30 — 40. Pt. III. p. 51 &c. 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

Rom, 2: 11, ovx eati^ ngogconoXtjipia naga rm S-eta there is 
no respect of persons with God. 1 Pet. 1: 17. Col. 3: 25. 4: 

1. Eph. 6: 8, 9. 

- ■ 

1 Compare the Dissert, (in Flail's Magazine, Ft. 3. p. 121—155) ; ** A 
Tindication of the Mosaic religion.'' 
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ILLUSTRATION 7. 

Rom. 2: 13. 10: 5. Gal. 3: 12, 6 noitioag avra (sc. ta rov 
9fOfiOv), C^asTM £v avTOig he that doth these things, viz. the things 
of the law, shall live in them. Eph. 6: 8. Matth. 19: 17. comp. 
Heb. 1 1: 6, 6 d'tog toig iKCv^ova&v avzov^ fiiad'onodoTfjg yiv^tav 
God is a rewarder of them that seek him. 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

Mai. 2:17. Rom. 1: 18. 2: 2 &c.,12. Col. 3: 25, 6 «**- 
nmv xofiuuai^ 6 tjdixfjae he that doelh wrong, shall receive 
what he hath done amiss. Heb. 10 : 29 — 31. 12 : 29, o '&eog 
^Hmv nvQ %aravakiaiMav our God is a consuming fire. Although 
the punishments of God (Luke 21: 23. comp. v. 22, and Rom. 
2: 5), and likewise his punitive justice, are called the vrrath of 
God (•^»?), and are represented by figures of a terrific nature ; 
yet the writers of the Bible, and in particular the writers of the 
CHd Testament, were well acquainted with the divine goodness 
»d gr«je. See Ex. 34 : 6, D^sfiJ ?J^.fiJ. insni Dsinn bfij mW^ 
n^«j •lljn"^*^'! Jehovah God, merciful and gracioiis, slow to 
anger and abounding in grace and truth. Deut. 4:31. Ps. 145: 
8. 103: 8 — 14. 130: 4 &c. nn'^^on ^73? forgiveness with thee. 
Joel 2:13. Lam. 3 : 33. And as they knew that God is not 
angry after the manner of rtien (Hos. 11:9. comp. § 26. lUust. 
5), it is therefore reasonable, that no philosopher should de- 
nounce their anthropopathic expressions ; and the more so, 
since even the purest expressions which are applied to God, to 
his attributes and actions, are always anthropopathic. Relative 
to OQfn as applied to God, Kypke (on Rom. 2: 6) says, ** OQyti 
non iram divinam, neque etiam qualescunpue hujus irae effec- 
tus, sed poenam designat, quam Deus ut Justus Judex infligit ;" 
OQ^ does not signify the divine wrath, neither does it denote 
the various effects of this anger ; but it designates the punish- 
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ment which God as a just Judge, inflicts." He adduces pas- 
sages from Demosthenes, Aeschines, and Dionysius Halicarn. 
in which ogytj signifies punishment, and a few in which it de- 
notes punishment inflicted by law. In the passage Rom. 2 : 5, 
ogytj is explained by anoHttlvxfttg ttjg dataiongiaiag manifesta- 
tion of the punitive justice of God. Comp. Heb. 3: 1 1, and Jo- 
han. van Voorst, ^' On the divine punishments," in the publica- 
tion of the Society at the Hague for the defence of the christian 
religion, 1794, p. 56 Sic. Compare also Schleusner^s Lex* art. 

ogyv No. 3. 

See Jacobi's *^ Dissertations on important points in religion," 
No. X. vol. n. p. 87 8m5. Kant's " Critik der Urtheilskraft," 
^ 88. p. 430 be. Prolegomena, p. 276 &c. " Critik der prac- 
tischen Vemunft," p. 276 &c. (Compare with this, Flatt's 
^' Obserw. ad comparandam Kantianam disciplinam cum Chris- 
tiana doctrina pertinentes," <J VI.) Fichte's " Versuch emer 
Critik aller QflTenbarung," p. 127. (2d ed. p. 189 8ic.) Tief- 
trunk's "Censur des Protestantischen Lehrbegriffi," Pt. m. 
Introd. "On symbolic knowledge in reference to religion." 
Comp. " Letters on Kant's, Fichte's, and Forberg's Theory of 
religion," in Flatt's Magazine, Pt. V. p, 217 &c. See also Ja- 
cobi, " Von den gottlichen Dingen," p. 182. comp. with Weisz» 
" On the living God," p. 23 &c. 220 &c. and Ewald's « Reli- 
gious doctrines of the Bible," Vol. I. p. 6, 79. All these wri- 
tings refer to the symbolic knowledge of God, or the knowledge 
of God according to analogy, and on the anthropopathic desig- 
nations of the attributes and actions of God, which are founded 
on this kind of knowledge. Our knowledge of God is analogi- 
cal (symbolic) or anthopomorphic, so far as we consider the di- 
vine Being, his attributes and actions, as resembling the actions 
and attributes of men ; for we do not know what God in him- 
fieV is, nor how he acts. Compare Reinhard's Dogmatic, p. 93. 
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Here may be mentioned the threefold method (stated by Sar- 
torius) of arriving at a knowledge of God, via negationis, via 
eminentiae, via causalitatis. Vide Sartorii Compend. p. 79. 
and compare Reinhard's Dogmatik, p. 92. Fichte, in his well 
known Dissertation, " on the ground of our knowledge of God " 
(p. 16 fac.), objects, that " this symbolic knowledge of God, is 
contradictory ; because we represent to ourselves an infinite be- 
ing, by predicates which belong only to limited and finite be- 
ings." Compare what is said in refutation of this, m the " Let- 
ters on Fichte's theory of religion," in Flatt's Magazine, Pt. 6. 
p. 206 &c. Pt. 5. p. 229 be. And here it may not be im- 
proper to quote from Brastberger's treatise, " On the ground 
of our belief in God " (1802), a passage (p. 104 — 107) con- 
taining the result of his reasoning : *' It is true, the attributes 
which I ascribe to (rod, are properties which I find in myself; 
only they are conceived apart fi*om those limitations and parti- 
cular determinations which they have and must have in me. It 
is true, that the removal of these limitations and particular de- 
terminations, leaves me only general conceptions, which can nev- 
er have an actual existence. And it is further triie, that as soon 
as we wish to determine those indefinite conceptions or proper- 
ties, we are compelled to ascribe to God, finite and limited attri- 
butes. But notwithstanding this, our knowledge of (rod, is nei- 
ther vain nor contradictory. For, when T ascribe to him human 
attributes, such as understanding and will, with the removal of 
the particular determinations of our finite understanding and 
win ; my idea amounts to this : *if I possessed the faculty of 
knowing God immediately^ I should find in him only such pro- 
perties, as could and would eflfect every thing which my faculties 
would effect, if they could ever be divested of limits and ex- 
tended to infinity. This knowledge of God, is by no means so 
definite and perfect as I could wish ; yet it is perfectly adequate 
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ibr that purpose for which, in general, faith in (rod is necessary 
to me.* " 

. On the false and injurious anthropomorphism, see Rein- 
hard's System of christian ethics, Pt. I. ^ 120. and on the dif- 
ferent meanings of anthropomorphic and anthropopathic, see 
^108. No. 2; as also Schott's epitom. theol. christ. dogmat. 
p. 36« and Schmidt's Chrisdiche Religionslehre, S. 45. 

On the use of anthropomorphism m religious instruction, see 
Niemeyer's " Letters to christian ministers," 2d Collect. Let- 
ter 10. and Teller's New Magazine for clergymen, Vol. 11. 2d 
part. 

ILLUSTRATION 9. 

Luke 19 : 16—19, 24—26. 2 Cor. 9 : 6. Matth. 11: 22, 
24. Luke 47 : 48. All these passages contain this position : 
the measure of future happines or misery, will differ, according 
to the obedience or disobedience of different persons. 

ILLUSTRATION 10. 

2 Tim. 4: 8, anoxHrai (aoi 6 tijg diHaioawfig aTiq>apog^ if 
<aTioiiaas^ f/^oi^^ dixa&og Hgnfjg a crown of righteousness is laid 
up for me, which the righteous Judge will give me. Compare 
Dissert, de sensu vocis dmaiog^ Note 9. Ps. 7 : 12. Rev. 16: 
5 — 7. 19 : 2, aXfj'^i^vai nai dinaicci ai xgiGHg avtov true and 
righteous are his judgments. 

ILLUSTRATION 11. 

Ps. 7: 10, 18. 2 Thess. 1: 5—7. Rom. 2: 6, 6, diHotioxgi' 
aitt Tov ^iov^ ig ano^ouau iHaata^ Kara ra egya avrov the just > 
judgment of God, who will render to every one according to his 
works. Acts 17: 31. 

ILLUSTRATION 12. 

Ps. 6: 4 — 6, 3?]p*^ VBn ^ftj *fb thou art not a God who de- 
ligTiteth in wickedness. Rev. 15: 3. 
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ILLUSTRATION 13. 

1 Pet. 1:16 Sec. dy$oi> yevia&ej on eyca ay tog et/Ai be ye 
holy, for I am holy. Eph. 4: 24. Matth. 5: 45, 48, «wa^£ w- 
Xt&oi cignip 6 nartjQ vfioiv 6 €p toig ovQavoig tiXtiog eari be ye 
therefore perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect. 2 Pet. 
1:4. 

ILLUSTRATION 14. 

1 John 1: 5, d^eog q)tt)g €at&, xcc^ axotia ovx iotiiv avtc^ ov- 
difiw God is light, and in him is no darkness at all. Deut. 32: 
4. James 1: 13. 



§25. 

The spirittLolity of God, 

As every rational and moral power, is termed a 
spirit ; so God is a Spirit, John 4: 24 (1). And he 
regards not the external service of his worshippers, 
but the uprightness and sincerity of their minds 
(nvev/ia xat aArf&eiar)^ y. 23 : 24. And man can re- 
semble God (2), only by the excellence and per- 
fection of his spirit, or mind ; and not in his corpo- 
real properties and actions, for these cannot in any 
measure belong to God (3). 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

John 4: 24, nvivgia 6 '&€og ' xa^ tovg nQoaxvpowrag avrov^ ev 
nvevfAot^ xai aXti'd'enf du ngooxwew God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him mnst worship him in spirit and in truth. — IIv « t; - 
fiar b xai ulti&ciq, isa hendiadys,^ for itvsvfAor^ aXtj^ivm^ 

\} Hendiadys, is a fig^ure of speech, used by grammarians to designate that 
mode of expression which consists of two substantives joined together by 
the conjunction and^ and put in the same case ; whereas, according to 
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or, as it is expressed in Heb. 10 : 22, ev aAi/^^yi^ xapditf with an 
upright heart Similar examples may be seen iQ the Dissert de 
senso Tocis nkriQmnu^ Note 60. Opusctil. Acad. VoL I. p. 174 &c* 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

CoL 3:10, iv8vaaiiivo$ tov viov {av&ga)nov\ top ttwaxuipovfu- 
vov — xar* Hxova tov xnaavros avtov have put oo the new man, 
who is renewed according to the image of hb Creator. Luke 6: 
35 &C. comp. § 24. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Rom. 1 : 23. Ex. 20 : 4, ^^ Thou shalt not make any image of 
God.^'^ 1 Tim. 6: 16, 6v eidev ovieig av&gomwvj ovde idnv SuwU' 
Tat whom no man hath seen or can see* 1: 17, agt^agzog — aoftt' 
Tog ^{og incorruptible — invisible God. 



§26. 

The veracity of God. 

The vast intelligence, power, goodness, and holi- 
ness of God, require (1), that we should place uiif 
limited confidence in him; and particularly, that 
we should regard his declarations as perfectly to 
be depended on (2). For he who is not willing to 
repose implicit confidence in God (1 John 5 : 10), 
must either be so foolish, as to believe that whatev- 
er is concealed from himself must be unknown to 
God also, or he must distrust him who is the arche- 

the sense, one of these substantives should be an adjective qualifying* the 
other, or a genitive following it. Thus in Hebrew, 9535? WStil Il^S'^'^n 

changes and a host are against me, 1. e. changes of hosts, or hosts con- 
stantly receiving new supplier. Job 10: 17. S.] 

1 Staudlin observes (Elements of Dogmatics, 2d ed. p. 199) : ^< It de- 
serves notice, that God, though represented under the strongest anthro- 
popathic expressions, would not be worshipped by any image.'^ 
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type of holiness (3 ) ; or, forgetful of the provi- 
dence and power of God (4), he must apprehend, 
that God may become involved in difficulties, and 
have occasion to revoke his purposes ; — a suppo- 
sition derogatory to the divine dignity (5), ana ap- 
plicable only to weak and changeable man. Even 
the idea of a future retribution, which leads us to 
believe the existence of a God (§ 18), leads us also 
to believe him a God of veracity (6) and immuta- 
bility (7), a God in whom implicit confidence (8) 
may be reposed. And that anticipation would it- 
self be unwarranted, and might prove delusive ; if 
we could suppose it possible for God to deceive us, 
or to awaken in us an expectation which he either 
would not or could not fmfil ; or if we could admit, 
that the God who formed a moral plan to which he 
adapted the structure of our moral nature, and which 
he has announced to us by our conscience (§ 17, 
18), could be unstable and changeable, that he 
could abandon the plan which he had adopted, and 
suffer the expectations of our moral nature to re- 
main unaccomplished. We assume as infallible, 
whatever the constitution of our nature, or God the 
Author of our nature, teaches us. Nay, the princi- 
ples of human knowledge generally, would become 
uncertain (9), if, as Des Cartes expresses it, God 
had so framed our nature, that we should mistake 
delusions for the plainest and clearest truths. If, 
therefore, we would not be universal sceptics, ana 
doubt of every thing; we must admit (10), that 
the Author of our nature, is a God of truth, and de- 
serves our implicit confidence. 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

Is. 40: 12—31. Ps. 146 : 5 &c. 18 : 31 &c. 118 : 1—9. 
In these passages, confidence in God is founded on the divine 
goodness, power, and wisdom. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2. 

Ps. 33: 4, rrjnj-'ian •nui; the word of Jehovah is true. John 
3: 33. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

2 Cor. 1:18,19, TT^erro^ o &iogj ozi 6 Xoyog i^fA(op 6 ngogvfutg 
ovx iyiveto vai xai o v, ^^ My doctrine among you, the author of 
which is the God of truth, was not mutable and unstable.'' 
Comp. Notitt. histor. Epist. ad Corinth, interpret, servientes, p« 
101 &c. in Opusc. Acad. Vol. 1. p. 360 Sic. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

Is. 46 : 10 S£c. Rom. 4 : 21, <^ He who hath promised, is 
able also to fulfil." 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

Rom. 3: 4, yeviod^m d'togaXfi'&fjg^nag dtav&Qomogtpivatfig 
let God be true, but every man a liar. 1 Sam. 15 : 29, " The 
unchangeable God of Israel does not deceive, or repent of any 
thing ; for he is not a man, that he could repent." ^Then, 
therefore, we read in the 11th verse of this same chapter, 
that God repented of his having made Sad king, we must not 
suppose that he repented as man does. Neither did Moses in- 
tend to ascribe human repentance to God, Gen. 6:6;^ for he 
well knew, that God is not a man that he should lie or repent. 
It therefore follows, that the anthropopathic expression repent- 
ance^ like that of anger (§24. Illust. 7), has a sense which is 
not unworthy of God ; — ^it imports, that according to the immu- 
table plan of God, persons who have reformed, are not treated 
in the same manner as before their reformation. Comp. Joel 2: 
14, with V. 12, 13. 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

John 3: 33, d^eog altjd'fjg iott God is true. Tit. 1:2, 6 axpev- 
dfjg '&£og God who lieth not 2 Tim. 2 : 13, h an&tnovfUVj ixth 
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pos niOTog fiiv£& if we do not believe, he remaineth faithful. Heb. 
6: 18, adwatov '^psvdsa&M d^sov it is impossible for God to lie. 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

Ex. 3: 14— 17, n;rtfi| ^ttJN rr;nfi| I am that I am. 6 : 2—8, 
Sl*»!T' ^3« I am Jehovah. Deut. 7 : 8 &c. MaL 3 : 6, rt*in^ "^Sfi^ 
'*i;'f3U9 Mb I am Jehovah, I do not change. Rom. 11 : 29 a/ufTO- 
fieXilTtt T« xuQiQfAaTa utai 17 ntltiGig tov ^lov God will not re- 
pent of his gifts and calling. Heb. 6 : 17, to uftiTad^erov ttig 
fiovXfjg &eov the immutability of the counsel of God. Jaiiies 1:17, 
naga d'ifo ovx tvb KatdkXayri tj TQOnrig anoattiaafAa with God 
there is ne variableness or shadow of turning. 

Michaelis remarks, on Ex. 3 : 14 — 17, quoted in this illus- 
tration : that by the name rt J!nfi$, as well as by that of Sijln^ , God 
represents himself as' unchangeable, (particularly in his promis- 
es, his friendships and love,) as a being who will remain the same 
for ever. Comp. also Dathe, on Ex. 6: 3. 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

1 Thess. 5: 24. 1 Cor. 1: 9. Heb. 10: 23. 

ILLUSTRATION 9. 

Compare Flatt's Detached contributions for the determina- 
tion and deduction of the idea and the principle of causality, p. 
122 &c. and Michaelis, Dogmatik, p. 164. 

ILLUSTRATION 10. 

" The veracity of God is as important to the Deist, as to 
the believer in revealed religion. For, if it were in itself pos- 
sible, and God felt disposed, he might deceive us in nature, by 
producing a constant confusion and contradiction of things, and 
by makmg reason mislead iis ; as truly as he could in the Scrip- 
tures." Allgeraeine Litteratur Zeitung, for 1792, p. 137. 



§27. 

Inference drawn from the veracity of God, in favour of the trvih 

of Scripture. 

If there be, (as has been proved § 17 — 19,) a 
Grod to whom veracity belongs (§ 26) ; then we may 
receive, with perfect security, the declarations of 
the Holy Scriptures ; which were either produced 
by God, and under his influence (§ 6, 9, 10, 11, 13), 
or at least were sanctioned by him (§ 9, 12, 13) ; and 
therefore have divine authority (§ 11 — 13). We 
may of course use them, in the discussion of all doc- 
trines in general, and of that concerning the divine 
attributes in particular, not only to elucidate the 
dictates of our reason, or to prove the coincidence* 
of Scripture with those dictates, but in order to 
derive from them direct and solid arguments or evi- 
dence in support of doctrines of which they treat 

ILLUSTRATION. 

* The beautiful coincidence of the doctrines of the Bible 
concerning God, with the established conclusions of reason, as 
appears from a comparison of the Scriptures with the religious 
opinions of those philosophers ^ who could not have drawn any 
thing from the sacred volume ; should at least inspire us with re- 
spect for this volume, the superior excellence of whose instruc- 
tions so far surpasses those of all other ancient writings. It 
ought to induce us to read without prejudice, and to estimate 
without partiality, all that they contam concerning a particular 
dispensation of God ; and especially, as the superiority of the 
holy Scriptures over all other writings of antiquity, so well ac- 



1 See Jacobi's " Dissertations on important religious subjects,'* No. XV, 
XVI. 
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cords with the assumption, that the knowledge of God, was in 
an extraordinary jnanner, made plainer to the sacred penmen 
than to any other persons. Compare the Dissertation entided, 
" The natural views of God given in the Scriptures, compared 
with the revealed views of the divine Being.^^ 

Ewald, in his " Religionslehren der Bibel,"* remarks : ** The 
pretended revelations of other ancient nations, are not at all cal- 
culated to satisfy the spiritual necessities of well informed per- 
sons, who are acquainted with themselves. To many of these 
necessities, they have no reference at all.*— They cannot, in the 
view of reason, assume an authentietted character ; as well be- 
cause they contain much that is manifestly fabulous, and of 
human invention ; as because they are destitute of the positive 
evidences of a divine origin." — " The writings which the chris- 
tian regards as a divine revelation, even independently of their 
divinily, contain much interesting matter, calculated to enlighten 
the understanding, and improve the heart; they contain an ele- 
vated and dignified Theodicea. In no other religion was every 
thing connected so closely with God, with one God, as in the Jew- 
ish ; in no other was hdiness so made the object and aim of every 
thing. — No other religion ^ever exhibited such striking, such un- 
deniable proof of the supernatural agency of God ; none ever 
combined so closely morality with religion.'* — " And the most 
refined and enlightened person, however numerous and various 
his necessities, never fails to find in Christianity, what is necessa- 
ry to meet all his wants. — And all this he can find no where 
else." 



1 In Hess' Bibliothek of sacred history, Vol. II. p. 113 &c« 

2 Theil I. S. 65, 67, 232—235. and Theil 11. S. 197—200. 
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§2ft. 

The unity of Ood. 

We Can discover no reason for believing in the 
existence of more than one GrocL For, when we 
contemplate ( 1 ) the works of nature, we find that, 
so &r as our obiservation extends, they stand in such 
intimate connexion with each other, that their de- 
pendance on one Creator and Liord becomes highly 
probable (2) ; or if we reason from the idea of a 
moral government of the worlds we cannot conceive 
how it can be divided among a multitude of regents ; 
unless we admit that among these regents, so arbi- 
trarily supposed, there is a perfect unity of purpo- 
ses, and of manner of accomplishing diem (3). But 
in a matter of such importance, one which has so 
great an influence on our exclusive reverence and 
respect for €rod (Deut 6: 5. Mark 12; 30)^ we ou^t 
to regard the testimony of €rod himself as of Uie 
greater consequence; because thereby our belief 
(4) of the divine unity* i9 so confirmed (5), that 
we may now.with perfect certainty, affirm that there 
is but one God. For« if the Creator and Lord of 
nature had been produced by another being on 
whom he is dependents or if he formed and govern- 
ed this world in conjunction with another being ; 
he would certainly* as his knowledge is so exten- 
sive^ know something of such a being. But he 
knows of none who existed before him, or was his 
superior, or who cooperated with him in Ae work of 
creation (6\ Jehovah, the God of the Israelites, is 
the only Jehovah (Deut 6: 4. Mark 12 : 29) ; that 
is^ Jehovah^ the Creator and Lord of nature, is the 
only Being to whom the name Jehovah belongs 
(7) : he cannot (>os$e$$ the adorable and ^orious 
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perfections ( nnas n^nn ) indicated by the name Je- 
novah, in common with any other being (Is. 42 : 
8) ; beside God (the only Governor /^oy^ dwaazjf) 
there is no governor ; for aQ others are subject to 
him T€p xvgitp tcov xvpievovrwy 1 Tim. 6: 15. No one, 
however distinguished he may be for wisdom, is 
wise, in comparison with " the only wise " (fiovq^oo- 
iptp Rom. 16: 27). Compared with God, there is no 

one good, ovdsig ayaO^g, ei fitf etg^ 6 O-eog Mark 10 : 

18 (8). The excellences of ftvery other being, com- 
pared with those of God, are as nothing ; much less 
can any being surpass or equal God in divine attri- 
butes. 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

<< Every thing in nature proves the unity of its own adapta- 
tion, the unity of its object, and the unity of the means appoint- 
ed for that object. There is nothing which can justify the idea 
of different systems, objects, and means. And beyond this, rea- 
son cannot carry the proof of the unity of God.^ iPlatner's 
Aphorisms, Pt. I, § 1143. edit, of 1784. (in the edit, of 1793, 
^ 959). Compare Michaelis' Dogmatik^ ^ 41. p. 176. 

IjLLUSTRATION 2. 

It has been seen above (^ 18. Elust. 1. ^ 23, 24. Illust. 8), 
that when the attributes of God have been proved, even those 
things which appear to be at variance with these attributes, may 
be made to harmonize with them. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

See Flatt's Letters, "Uberden moralischen Erkenntnitz- 
grund in der Religion," (p. 76.) " The perfect harmony be- 
tween morality and happiness, does not indeed prove an abso- 
lute numerical unity in the Author of the world ; but it does 
prove a perfect unity of design." 
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ILLUSTRATIOlf 4. 

Jacob! ^ says, " No one has yet proved, that it is impossible 
thill 5frera/ necessary and eternal beings should possess creative 
power, and should have produced and governed this world io 
common." But whatever want of evidence may attend the sup- 
position wliich reason makes: that tliere is only one God; it 
cannot be perfectly supplied in any other manner, than by the 
declarations of God himself. Hence it is not strange, that the 
unity of God should be entirely denied, or at least greatly 
iduhorated,^ by those nations which had not even a traditions^ 
loiowledge of divine revelation.' 

Kant, in his work entided, '^ Religion within the limits of 
more reason," (p. 1T9,) asserts tliat the doctrine of the unity of 
God, ^i-as not so very important a superiority of the Jewish re- 
li&;ion over the relis;ions of other nations. In refutation of this 

■ 

assertion, it is remarked, in the dissertation in Flatt's Magazine 
(Pt. 3. p. 131 &c., entided, '^ An apok)gy for the Mosaic Re- 
ligion/*) that die rt^ligious history of the polytheistic nations, most 
clearly proves die contrary to be true. *' Polytheism " (Ewald 
justly romiu'ks) ^^ has a necessary and unavoidable tendency to 
load tho human mind into odier errors ; as is clearly evinced by 
the historv of man. Tho idea of dottw wherever it was not 
raised to uKMK>d)etsiu, iihrays became more and more gross. 
Ouo doitv was coiKoived as di&rins: frvira another ; and conse- 
qiHMith ihey \n>re not aU www! as j>erfecl patterns of every 
UK^ral and other oxcellonoo : some wvre necessarily repre- 
sontoil as hckins: in nnvnaliiy and p* rfocLnw : in short, the idea 
of G\vl, w^js doprc:!5soii to tho love ■ ol' h;:r.iar*in% and was debased 



^ Oi$3Nfft*tK>«* \Mi twf^rtxr.t $i:>>vt$ ia trUc>s>e^ X^ X^l. Vol. III. p. 

V' i\v«|>Anr J»A\\>^r* t\$*^x;T. ^^o Vxv, U. jv I^'^ itc, 

^ i'Hx tS\' ai5sw*R;;i^Atk>« a. tS^' n^.vs, - > j o*i' :V; O^J restattent, by tradi- 
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by human passions." '^ Moreover, the principle of unity, is mai>- 
ifestly a principle which our reason approves. In every sci- 
ence, reason searches for some one fundamental principle. — She 
requires one first cause, one ideal of perfection, one supreme 
lawgiver. And whenever reason has to content herself with 
plurality, as the ultimate and absolute in any thing ; she feels 
that she has not yet attained a resting place : the iimate demands 
of reason are not satisfied."^ 

The arguments by which Steger ^ has attempted to prove, 
that Moses did not teach the unity of God, admit of a satisfac- 
tory reply. See, in opposition to them, Staudlin's Lehrbuch 
der dogmatik, p. 199 he. and Jahn's Biblical Archaeology, Pt. 
III. <^ 14, where it is proved, that Moses did not teach the ex- 
istence of merely a national God. 

ILLUSTRATIOK 5. 

Among the texts which assert the unity of God, are the fol- 
lowing : Deut. 4 : 35, 39, i'^j'tb 1^:> yt^ l3\rfVNvJ »^1^ rtih"; 
Jehovah, he is God, and there is not another besides him. v. 39, 

Jehovah, he is God, in the heavens above ind upon the earth 
beneath, there is no other. Deut. 32 : 39 y^r «nn "^ifij^ 'XJWJ 
•«n7a3? trrfi^ I, I am he, and there is no God with me. Is. 44: 
G. 45: 5, 6, 14, 21, 22. 46: 9. Psalm 86: 10. John 17: 3, 
fnovog ^Ifi^tvog ^ios the only true (rod. John 5: 44, nag« tov 
fAOfov d-iov from the only God. Rom. 3: 29, 30. 1 Tim. 2: 5. 
comp. James 2: 19. 1 Tim. 1: 17, fAOvt^ ^«y. Jude 25. and 
1 Cor. 8: 4 — 6, ovdug {^eog hego^^ u firj dg — elg '&eog 6 naj^g, 

1 " Religionalehre der Bibel," Vol. I. p. 12, 13. See also Carus' " Mo- 
ral and religious philosophy," (in his posthumous work, Vol, 7, Leipsic, 
1810, p. 263.) 

3 Henke^s Mag. for Religious philosophy, Vol. 4. No. 1. p. 135—157. 
^^ Developement of the opinions of Moses relatiye to the deities of the 
heathen.^' 
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^i ov xa nuvxa there is no other God but one -— one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things. 

In the work on ^^the Object of the Gospel and epistles of 
John," § 95^ it is remarked, that the context of John 17: 3, and 
1 Cor. 8: 4: — 6, proves, that God the Father is denominated the 
only true God^ in opposition to the false deities of the heathen. 
In the first passage (v. 2) the phrase nuaa aagl all flesh, refers 
to this contradistinction ; and in the second passage, it is ex- 
pressly mentioned. 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

Is. 44: 8, ''r):r'3;^i>a ^ni^S ^fij " There is no other Being be« 
side myself in whom unbounded confidence can be reposed^ I 
know none." 43: 10, bij *nSi5-t6 ''36^ «5rt ''Stt I am he, be- 
fore me there was no God formed. 44: 24, bb rt^V rrtSi'J "^^Sk 
^nfijg T'J^n 5^gS "'I?!? D^att) trtji I am Jehovah who made all 
things, who stretched out the heavens by myself, who spread 
abroad the earth by myself. 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

Deut. 6 : 4, nn«| rriST* ^3^nl?«l ii*in'' Jehovah our God is 
one Jehovah. TUI is a figure of speech in which the subject 
of the proposidoh is repeated in the predicate, as is the case in 
John 3: 31 ; and it may be explained by Is. 45: 5, 6, 18. In 
these verses, the words *115? 'J''fiJ'j rtJJTj •'3fij " I (he is called Je- 
hovah V. 1, 3, 18) am Jehovah, and there is no other Jehovah." 
The name Jehovah, here used as the predicate of Jehovah, de- 
signates the greatness of Jehovah ; by virtue of which he is able 
to foretell and to perform such great things (v. I — 3, 7, 19 — 
21), and to be the Creator of the heavens and the earth (v. 18), 
which of course belong to him alone, to the exclusion of all 
whose greatness might be compared with his. The proper 
name Jehovah, is therefore in this place synonymous with the 
appellative God; and the words, "I am Jehovah, thero b no 
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odi^ Jehovah," signify the same as the words (in v. 5) : ^^ be- 
sides me, there is no God ;" that is, no other is, what I Jehovah 
am — ^the character of God, which belongs to me, is ascribable 
to no other. 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

Compare Job 4: 18, with 15: 15. — Even spirits of the high- 
er orders are not perfectly pure. 



§ 29. 

'^ • ' Ahsolute selfeocistence, eternity^ and mmutability of God. 

As God does not derive his existence, from any 
other being, he must have *' his life within himself^" 
— tonp^ ex^i ey iavxtp John 5 : 26. This life in him- 
* self, is nothing else than his absolutely necessary 
existence ( 1 ) ; which renders it impossible that his 
existence should terminate (2), or that his power 
should be diminished, or any change in him occur 
(3\ or that liis existence should huve had a begin- 
ning (4) ; in short, which rendeis idm eternal (5). 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

The absolutely necessary existence, of God* 

1 Tim. 6 : 16 o iaovoq %%iav U'&avttaiap who alone has im- 
mortality. The immortality here ascribed to God exclusively, 
must be something different from that immortality which be- 
IcMigs to all rational beings ; it must denote the absolute neces- 
sity of his existence, such an existence as not only will never 
terminate, but which continues necessarily, and on account of 
this necessity neither had a beginnmg nor will have an end ; in 
a word,, an eternal Me^ itmj uiwifiog I John 5: 20. 1: 2. comp. 
y. 1. John 1:1—^. But as absolute immortality belongs to God 
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exclusively, it followB that the spirits whom God has created, 
are not neoMfort^y immortal ; but as they began to exist, so th^ 
may cease to exist, if their Creator, on whose will tbey are de- 
pendent, should not wish their existence to continue. 

That the word aiawiogj m the phrase Canj cutupiog 1 John 5: 
M, refers not only to future existence or immortality, but also 
to past existence, eternal preexistence ; appears fixxn i icim 
I: Ij 6 f]¥ an agx^^9 which is equivalent to ev agxv John 1 : 1, 
i. e. in the beginning of the world, before all creatures (John 1: 
3), from eternity (Is. 43 : 13 m LXX). See the " Object of 
St. John," p. 385. Note, p. 437 &c. • 1 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 



Pi. 102: 26, 27, 28, t«irt nnfi| ; ^"^^^ ta^^il 1^12 
: Wn^. ifo ^!pni3«J^ throughout eternity are thy years — thou 
art (he) the same, and diy years shall not terminate. Dent. 32: 
40, Ubib ^02^ rn I live forever. Dan. 12: 7. Rev. 10: 6, ?w 
(tg Tovg €U(»vag tmv auowon^ living forever and ev^. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Ps. 102: 27, 29, WW nnfij ni^^n nnei thou shak endure 
— thou art the same. This immutability of the essence and at- 
tributes of God, renders the immutability of his purposes the 
more certain (§ 26). 

On account of the immutability and indestructibility of his 
nature, God is called 4tf^«^«? incorruptible, Rom. 1 : 23. 1 
Tim. 1: 17. 

IIXUST&ATION 4. 

Ps. 90: 2, in SinfiJ cbi:>-ng obwjg from eternity to eternity 
thou art God. 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

Rom. 1: 20, aVdiog avrov dvpafug *€u ^i*OT^ his eternal 
power and Godhead. 



§30. 

Incomparable excellence or infinity of the divine attributes. 

As the highest excellences by which other beings 
are distinguished, must be regarded as nothing, in 
comparison with the divine attributes ; God is term- 
ed the incomparable One (sanctus, dyiog, ttJi^g) (1); 
or he is the being who is separate from all otner be- 
ings (2), and who cannot be compared to any other 
(3). This incomparable excellence, which philoso- 
phers and divines have denominated the iripnity(4) 

^ or the boundless perfection of God (5), refers to 
his holiness (6), his justice (7), his power (8), 
and in short, to each divine perfection. If applied 
to. his power, it is termed omnipotence (9); if to 
his knowledge, omniscience (10). Both are inclu- 

' ded in the expression, omnipresence (11). And on 
account of his infinite goodness^ he is called the 
blessed God {fiaxapiog &6os 1 Tim. 1:11. 6 : 15), 
who needs the aid of ho other, because he is selfex- 
istent, (all things depending on him (12),) and the 
sum and substance of all grace (Ttarorcr x^P^s 1 Pet 
5: 10), and love itself ayaiiTf 1 John 4: 8, 16 (13). 

« 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

Is. 6: 3,ni«55r n^n^ -.ling lOinjj ttjinj; holy, holy, holy is 
Jehovah of hosts. Ezek. 38 : 23, ''ny ''Jjpnsi " I have proved 
myself the incomparable One." Ps. 22: 4. 99: 3, 5, 9. Ill: 9 
(here the predicate «'i'i: is placed with ttJilj; , as in Ps. 99 :3) 
Rev. 4: 8, dyiog^ dyiog^ dyiog uvgiog 6 ^eog 6 navtoxQatmg ho- 
ly, holy, holy Lord God Almighty. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

1 Tim. 6: 16, q)wg omoiv angoaitov, ov iidev ovdag u.vd'Qta- 
ntav^ ovii tdnv dvvara^ dwelling in inaccessible light, whom no 

46 
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man bath seen or can see. 1 Tim. 6: 16. ( ^^^^iJ^ according to its 
primitive import, as is known, signifies, '^ to separate a thing 
from others.") 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Ex. 16: 11, nSrri rtSbs »a who is like thee, Jehovah ? Ps. 
77: 14, l37fVN5 bna b^f^Q who is so great a God as thou God 
art ? Is. 40: 25, uJnp irfw*^ muSen '^^n'^Tann '^n^'b^ " to whom will 
you compare me ?" whom shall I resemble ? saith the holy One, 
TXiiljJ ^ See also, on this incomparableness of God, the follow- 
ing passages: Ps. 86: 8 — 10. 89: 7 — 9. 113 : 5. 148: 13. 
The expression ctyioxrjg tov ^£ov Heb. 12 : 10, seems also to 
signify the superior perfections of God, in general ; as well his 
happiness as his moral perfection. Vide Comm. in loc. note n. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

■ 

Ps. 145: 3, ^j5n pfij ^r»^?.^,i5 — LXX, tng f^eyakiaauvfig av- 
tov ovK loxi TiiQag' his greatness is unsearchable — has no end. 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

In Job 1 1 : 7 — 9, tlie immensity of God is represented in a 
poetic manner, according to height, depth, length, and breadth.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

1 Pet. 1 : 1 5, 1 6, ay tov ysvsad^e^ ort fyo) dyiog Hfxv be ye ho- 
ly, because I am holy. As all the attributes of God, and espe- 
cially his holiness, are distinguished from the characteristics of 
all other beings, by their greatness and elevation ; so also should 

1 Michaelis has elucidated the meaning of UJI 'Ij^ , in a very appropriate 
manner, by the phrase of Horace : '' Nil habens simile vel secundum.^' 
Supplem. ad Lex. Heb. 

2 The immensity of God, is that attribute of his greatness, which con- 
sists in its sustaining no relation to any known measure or standard ; — his 
inanity signifies, that no divine perfection will admit of comparison with 
any finite excellence. See Carus' Religionsphilosophie, S. 284. 
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that people, whom he has separated from others, ( ysvog «xA«x- 
Toy, €'&vog dytovy a chosen generation, a peculiar people 1 Pet. 
2: 9), be distinguished from others by their lives and principles, 
Lev. 20: 22, 23 ; so that the people of God may be distinguished 
from others, not only by the enjoyment of the divine blessing 
(v. 24), but also by their conduct ; or that they maybe a pecu- 
liar people, ttj^lg V. 26. 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

Is. 5: 16, njjnita ttJ^i^?' tt^'iijn ifijrt God who is holy, shall 
be sanctified m righteousness. 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

Ps. 17 : 14. comp. with v. 12, 13. Ps. 98 : 1, ^ttJnj; ?n*nT 
his holy arm. 1 Pet. 3 : 14, 15. " Be not afraid of your ene- 
mies, but honour God so much, as to believe him more power- 
ful and terrible, than the most terrible enemies," dyiaaate tov 
'&iov £v Taig Hagdiaig v(i(av sanctify the Lord in your hearts. 
Luke 1: 49, inoirjae (loi^ (liyaXeia 6 dvvarog^ xai dyiov to ovih- 
fAu avtov he that is mighty hath done wonders for me, and ven- 
erable is his name. 

ILLUSTRATION 9. 

As Grod is subject to no other being, and as no being can 
be compared to him in any perfection (§ 28) ; it follows, that 
no one can resist his supreme and all-controlling power. Is. 43: 
13. John 10: 29. Rom. 8: 31, 35 &c. 1 Cot. 15 :27. And 
hence, nothing is impossible with God ; Gen. 18:14. Luke 1: 37. 
Jer. 32: 27. Mark 10: 27, and he doth whatsoever he will. Is. 
46: 10 &c. rt1g?.fij ^Xsij-b^T fisipn '»tri9 ^J3« saying, my purpose 
shall stand, and I will accomplish all my pleasure. Ps. 135 : 6. 
115: 3. Eph. 1:11, navxa evi^ymv nata rrjv povltiyxov d'iXfj^ 
(Aarog avtov working all things according to the counsel of his 
own will. And the power of, God is the more unlimited, be- 
cause in the formation and government of the world, he is not 
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a mere artificer, whose wishes could be controlled by the nature 
of the preexistent matter ; but is a proper Crmtor^ who by his 
fiat gave existence to both the matter and the form of the world. 
This boundlessniefss of the divine power, which makes all crea- 
tion dependant solely on the divine will, and by virtue of which 
he actually created this world by his will ; is described in the 
following passages : Ps. 33 : 9, corap. v. 6. Rev. 4: 11. Jer. 
23: 17. 

II4.nSTRATI0N 10. 

That God has a knowledge, not only of all those possible 
things which shall actually occur {^ 22. Elust. 11), but also of 
all those possible things which never did or will take place ; — or 
in other words, that God possesses scientiam mediam (scientiam 
simplicis intelligentiae), is taught by the following passages : Jer. 
38: 17—20. 1 Sam, 23: 11—13. Matth. 11:21—23. 

ILLUSTRATION 11. 

A being is said to be omnipresent, whose agency and know- 
ledge extend to every place, or are confined to no particular 
place. To the universal agency of God, the following passages 
refer: Amos 9 : 2 8£c. Acts 17 : 27, 28, ov fia^Qav ano ivog 
iKaatov "^(icov vnagx^^ ' ^^ «vrqi yag CcDfiiv Kai Kivovfit'&a nai 
iOfiiv he is not far from each one of us ; for in him we live and 
move and have our being. And his omniscience is alluded to 
in Ps. 139: 6—12. Jer. 23: 23. That God is not circumscri- 
bed or limited by place or space, is taught in 1 Kings 8 : 27, 
stiib^bS"' Nfb fi'^ttu^irr ''^•iJn Q'^JjuJln the heavens and the heavens 
of heavens cannot contain thee. Is. 66 : 1. John 4 : 20 — 24. 
We however, are not able to comprehend the relation which the 
substance of God bears to the objects which he beholds, or on 
which he exerts his agency. Nor ought we to be surprised at 
this incomprehensibility ; for we are unable to comprehend the 
mode of the presence even of a human soul ; and can only 
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infer that presence, from its agency, and the appearances man- 
ifested at a particular place ; without knowing any thing of the 
mode of that presence which belongs to the unknown substance 
of a spiritual being. Compare Michaelis' Dogmatik, ^ 39. p. 
174. and Reinhard's Dogmatik, § 3&; p. 115. 

ILLUSTRATION 12. 

All things dependent on God. 

Rom. 11: 34 — 36, eig otvzov ta navra to him are all things. 
Acts 17 : 24, ov nQoadiofitvog Ti,vog^ avrog didovg naa$ Cmtiv 
%M nvotiv xa& xu navxa he doth not need any thing, he giveth 
unto all, life and breath and all things. 

As God alone possesses an absolutely necessary existence 
{^ 29. Illust. 1), it follows that the existence of all other things 
is a dependent existence ; and as there is no necessary cause of 
the existence of things, at which reason is obliged to stop, except- 
ing God ; it appears that the existence of all things depends ulti- 
mately on God, John 1:1, 2. And he is the Creator, not only of 
living creatures, but also of inanimate objects ; in a word, he is the 
Creator of all things (Illust. 9). Now, the more independent 
(rod is, and the more unlimited his power over all things, con- 
sidered as being his property in the strictesi sense ;^ the great- 
er* should be that reverence with which we should adore his 
free bounty and unmerited patience, longsuffering, and forbear- 
ance f 1 John 4: 10, 19, avtog ngmtog tjyantjaiv i^fiag he first 
loved us. Rom. 9 : 22, nokXtj fjiaxgo'd'VfAia — nXovrog xt^g do^ijg 
«jr* axevfj eX^ovg much longsuffering — ^the riches of his glory on 
the vessels of mercy. On this passage, see the second Disser- 
tation on the epistles to the Col. and Phil. Note 165. 



1 See Michaelis, on the doctrine of sin and the atonement, i 5. 

2 Job 40: 3-~6. 42: 6. Rom. 9: 20 &c. 3 i 24. lllnst. 8. 
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ILLUSTRATION 13. 

1 Pet* 5 : 10, '&eog naatjg xugnog the Grod of all grace: 
this properly stands for o ^iog ig emi naaa x^9*^ the God who 
is all grace, Deus clementissimus. Vide Obserw. ad analogiam 
et syntaxin Ebraicam, p. 234. In the passage 1 John 4 : 16, 
the substantive ayantj stands in place of the superlative, Deus 
longe omnium amantissimus. Vid. ibid. p. 32. . 



PART II. 

OF CREATION AND PROVIDENCE. 

§31. 

Every thing which eocistSj was both as to matter andfomij pro^ 

duced by the wUl of God. 

Agreeably to the idea of the divine Being which 
has Deen already established (§ 20), and which is 
now to be more particularly elucidated ; God creor 
ted the heavens and the earth (1), i. e. the world 
(2), or (3) the universe (4), all things visible (5) 
and invisible, animate ^ and inanimate (6) ; in other 
words, he, by an act of his will (7), brought into 
existence (8) that which had no existence, and 
which began to exist only because he willed it, or 
only in consequeijce of the efficiency of the divine 
will (9). The chaotic mass, also, out of which our 
earth ^ was formed (10), did not exist from etemi-- 
ty (11), but was created by God, was produced by 
his will. 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

Gen. 1:1, V'^NSrr nfijl D-j^u;?! nej tnyTb« (nto:?) «^a God 
created the heavens and the earth. Ps. 121: 2. 102: 26. As 
the earth consists of land and water,^ the inspired writers, in- 
stead of heaven and earth, use the expression, tlie heavens and 
the water (or sea) and the land (or earth) ; see Ps. 146 : 6. 
Acts 14: 15, 6g enoifjas xov ovQavov xaitrjv&aXaaaav^xamaif'' 
xa Ta €v avTOig who made the heaven and the earth and the sea 
and all things in them; compare Rev. 10: 6. 14:7. Neh. 9:6. 

1 John 1:4. * 30. Illust. 12. 2 Gen. 1: 2. v. 3. 

3 Gen. 1:9 &c. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2. 

Acts 17: 24, o noitjaag tov xoofxov who made the world. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Col. 1: 16, Ta navja xu iv roig ovgavo$Q 9Co» ra £n^ rtjg pig 
all things which are in the heavens and on the earth. Jer. 10 : 
11, 12. comp. V. 16, ibrt — isin the earth — all things. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

Heb. 2 : 10. 3 : 4, ^S oi; ra navTU — Si ov ta nayra— o t« 
not^ra xaraoKevaaag^ ^eog he from whom are all things — by 
wnom are all things ; — ^he who formed all things, is God. comp. 
1 Cor. 8:6. Rom. 11:36. 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

Col. 1: 16, Tft ogarct xai ta aoQava things visible and things 
invisible. 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

John 1: 3, xtaQig avrov fyevero ovdc eV, o ^^^/Of^^ without him 
was nothing made which was made. 

Note. In the work, "Uber den Zweck Johannis," (p. 183 
&c.), it is remarked, that the words x^9^^ — ytyovtv would be 
a superfluous supplement to navTu di avtov iyevtro^ if they 
were not directed against a party of Gnostics, who regarded (Jod 
as the creator of only the invisible world, whilst they ascribed 
the creation of the visible world {xoafiog verse 1.0), to another 
power unacquainted with God. 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

Psalm 33 : 6, iiirTJ *n5n3 by the word of Jehovah, v. 9, 
*ib?^^i Nj:? N!in ''n^J ^»fij N!jn he spake and it existed, he com- 
manded and it stood there. Is. 48: 13, n^tt?:^ Dh-^VN ""a^ «*?.;? 
iw; when I call unto them, they stand up together. Thus, in 
the epistle to the Hebrews 11:3, the word N^j^ (Gen. 1 : 1) is 
explained as denoting a production by the word or will of Grod, 
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^TifAat^ d'tov and in Rev. 4:11, ita to ^ikrjfitt aov tiai (ra nav- 
ra), Ka& exriGd^rjaav by thy will (all things) are, and were crea- 
ted, or, " in consequence of thy will, all things came into exis- 
tence or were created ;" the signification here given to' xa*, is 
its signification m Luke 12: 38 comp. Mark 13 : 35. James 4: 
13, arjfAfgov xai avgiov to day or to morrow.^ It is true, we 
cannot comprehend the mode of the divine agency in creation, 
or the nature of the creative will. But even the imperfect idea 
of creation, which at least excludes a preexistent matter and all 
external auxiliary means, and ascribes the incomprehensible 
work of creation to God alone, is of great importance to us. 
Compare % 30. lUust. 9, 12. 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

Heb. 11:3, ng to futj ex (pmvo[Aevmv ta pXanoiAiva yeyovevai 
so that the things which we see, were not formed out of any 
thing preexistent. The same thing is thus expressed in 2 Mace. 
7 : 28, e| ovx ovxtav enoiijaev oi;ra {tov ovQavov xa^ ttiv yipf) 6 
'&£og. In this case, q)aivofAeva is equivalent to ovta ; for as tliere 
existed nothing except God, which could see or know, q>Mvo' 
luva must signify something which was visible to him (God), 
and consequently the sense must be this : God did not create 
the world out of any thing. 

See Comment, on Heb. 11: 3, Note e. 

ILLUSTRATION 9. 

Gren. ] : 1, '' God created the heavens and the earth in the 
beginning ;" i. e. when he created the world, there was a be- 
ginning made to every thing except God.^ John 1: 1—3, jt«y- 
ra iyevezo — o yeyovi all things were made — ^which were made. 
John 17: 5, 24, ngo rov tov xoofiov iivai^ — ngo x«r«/?(Mi;^ xoor- 



I See the Comment, on Heb. 8: 2, Note n. and also Schleasuer^a Lex. 
art. xa^, No. 12. 

3 Comment, on Heb. 11: 3, Note d. 
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. /iov before the worid was, — befin^ the foundation of die world, 
and Eph. 1: 4. 1 Pet. 1: 20. Ps. 90: 2. 

IIXUST&ATION 10. 

If we suppose that the ibnnatioD of the earth is represented 
(Geo. 1: 2) as a formation out of a mass erf* preexistent matter, 
we must nevertheless, aegard this formation, not as the natoral 
operation of the preexistent mass; on the contrary, it was the 
eflfect of the same creative will, or omnipotence, by which God 
. had previously created the heavens and the chaotic mass out of 
which our earth was formed. Gaa. 1: 3, 6, 9, 11, 14, 20, 24, 
ITSn^tt ^2}fit*n and God said ; compare with Ps. 33 : 6, "ny'u 
•tin^ by the word of Jehovah. 

Note. In the Dissertation on the ^ Object of the deadi of 
Jesus," appended to the Comment, on Hebrews,' it b said : ** In 
die formation of the earth, whatever God wiDed, instantly exist- 
ed just as he wished it. The interval between the prodoctioD 
of things in the beginning of one day, and the production of odi- 
ers at the commencement of another, only (aciEtated to specta- 
tors (the superior spirits), the discrimination and cootemjdatioD 
of the divine works. To these spirits, idio could not possibh 
have been q>ectators of the production of their own worid and 
of themselves ; the truth, that God b the author of every diiag 
which exists, would be presented in the most visibie and dis- 
tinct maimer, bv the sradual formation of the earth before their 
eyes. The earth, which they first beheld ^ without form and 
void,^ in a short time appeared before their eyes clodied in 
munificence. And as it did not at once arrive at thb state, 
but during successive portbos of time ; they could the more 
easily perceive and contemplate the principal kinds of excel- 
l«ice which the oamipotent wiQ of the Creator gradually be- 
stowed on thb work of hb : and by comparing each soccesave 
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state of the earth with that which immediately preceded it, they ' 
, could appreciate the peculiar value of every successive exertion 
of the divine will, and the suitableness of every new arrange- 
ment ; and thus become the more firmly convinced of the wis- 
dom of all the arrangements of Grod in the other world,'' Comp. 
^ 32. niust. 4. 

These remarks may serve as a refutation of the objections, 
which those who regard the Mosaic account of the creation as 
a mytholo^cal or allegorical narrative, or as a philosophical spe- 
culation, urge against the literal, historical interpretation of it. 
A collection of the principal views which have been entertained 
of the Mosaic narrative of the creation, together with the argu- 
ments for and against them, is contained in '^ Eichhorn's Urge- 
schichte," edited by Gabler, with notes and an Introduction, II 
parts in 3 vols. 1790 — 92. compare (Bauer's) "Theology of 
the Old Testament," Leipsic, 1796, § 64 — 66. They may be 
reduced to the following : 

1. The Mosaic account of the creation is a real and true 
history, which must be interpreted in a more or less literal 
manner. 

2. It is not a true and real history ; but 

(a) A historical fable. In, refutation of this opmion, see E- 
wald's Religionslehre der Bibel, Vol. I. p. 147. and 
Bauer'^ Hebraische Mythologie, B. I. S. 67 — 76. 

(b) A philosophem — the reflexions of some ancient sage. 
On this view of the subject, see Ziegler's Critique on 
the dogma of creation, in Henke's Mag. Vol. II. and 
Bauer's Hebrew Mythology, Vol. I. p. 63 &c. Staud- 
lin's Lehrbuch der Dogmatik. 

(c) An allegory, poesy, a figurative representation. See 
Teller's Aelteste Theodicee. and Ewald, ubi supra, p. 

133 &c. 
In opposition to the hjrpothesis of Eichhom, (advanced in 
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Urgesch. in Repertor. for Biblical and Oriental Literature, Pt 
4,) that die account of the creation, is a fiction of Moses, made . 
for the purpose of recommending in a sensible manner, the 
sanctification of the Sabbat or Seventh day ; ^^ ^^^ ^^ f<>l* 
lowing remarks, in the " Dissert, on the ObjQot of the deaili of 
Jesus," (p.^623 &c.) : " Such a holy fraud militates against die 
accredited authority of a divine messenger.— It would' have cast 
suspicion on the authority of Moses, and eouM not have answer- 
ed the intended purpose ; for it was only the belief itt the divine 
authority of Moses, which coidd, in the view df the Israelites, 
have imparted the sanction of a divine institution to the few re- 
lative to the observance of tlie Sabbath." 
^ And in answer to the objections to the literal interpretation of 
Gen. ch. 1 : " how could the succession of day and night b« 
effected, prior to the fourth day, on which the* relation between 
the sun and our earth, was first established j and how could ve- 
getation have taken place on the third day, without tlie Solar 
heat ?" it is remarked in the same work : " It was not necessa- 
ry that the light which caused the distinction between day and 
night, should have proceeded from the sun > — and for the pro- 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom, the omnipotence of God re- 
quired not the influence of the solar rays." 

ILLUSTRATION 11. • 

The remarks of Jerusalem, in his " Meditations on the* prin- 
cipal truths of religion " (Pt. I. p. 12 Stc.), and those of Jaco- 
bi, in his " Miscell. Dissertations " (Collect. II. No. I. § 1. No. 
II. p. 1 &c. 26 fee), against the eternity of tiie world, merit 
particular attention. We have no occasion to deny, that when 
our earth was formed, together with the rest of the universe, 
(Gen. 1:1), though for particular reasons the whole was 5»rfn 
Jjnbi Gen. 1:2; yet the mass forthwith received the particular 
form and structure which is described Gen. 1: 3 &c. In other 
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words, we may well admit that the creation of the chaotic mass, 
^ preceded its formatioo into a world, by an imperceptibly brief 
• s^ace of time. Compare Gen. 2: 1 — 4. Ex. 20: 11, where the 
formation of die earth and the creation of the universe are com- 
bined. With regaid to God, who has happiness within himself, 
and is independent of all things without himself; it is immateri- 
al whether we date the existence of the world, earlier or later%^ 
And as for the arguments derived from particular productions 
of nature, m favor of the extreme antiquity of our earth ; — ^they 
by no means establish the point in support of which they are 
adduced ; bepause neither the causes of these productions nor 
die lengdi of time requisite for their formation, can be cer- 
tainly determined ; and the h)rpotheses formed on this subject, 
have no authority, being merely the conjectures of the strenu- 
ous advocates of the extreme antiquity of the earth. See Do- 
derfein's "Institiitio Theol. Christ. ^ 127. Obs. 1. and ZoDner, 
in the « BerFm Monthly Magazine " for Octob. 1787, No. 2. 
Schlegel, " On the Trinity," Pt. I. p. 112. and Carl Ulyss. von 
Salis Marschlin's Reisen in Neapel, All. lit. Zeit* for 1796, No. 
66. p. 622. 



§32. 

Mediate creation, 

» 

God must also be regarded as the mediate Cre- 
ator (1) of all those things which are generated by 
others ; because he created all the creatures and 
things which propagate, and he endowed them with 
the power of propagation, for the very purpose that 
they they should bring forth " after their kind " (2). 

I I ' I. .1 I - I ■ ■ .1 ■ ■■ ■ I ■■ III 1. !■»■■. 

9 Jemsalem^s " Meditations &c.^^ Ft. II. p. 448 &c. 
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I 

In like maimer, God is, properly speaking, the source 
from which all living" creatures derive the good . 
vrhich flows to them through the medium of their 1 
fellow creatures (3). For from God all creatures 
derived their powers, which were bestowed on them 
with a view (4) to their promoting the happiness 
of one another (5). To God, therefore, our grati- 
tude is due, for all the good which we derive from 
the powers and agency of universal nature (6). 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

Acts 17: 25, avtog didovg naai, imtiv he gave life to all. v. 
28, €v avTtf eofjiev " by him we were brought into existence — ^to 
him we are indebted for om* being." See Dissert. I, in Libror. 
N. T. histor. aliquot loca, p. 92 ; where the whole passage is 
thus rendered : " to him we are indebted for our comfortable 
existence (fw/w^v), for the continuance of our powers {mvov- 
fiid'a)j and even for our existence itself (fff/wfy)." 1 Tim. 4:3 &c. 
nav KTiGfia ^eov every creature of God. Matth. 6: 30. comp. 
Heb. 2: 11, *5 tvoQ navteg all are of one. Eccl. 12: 1, ^"'i$'^^2 
thy Creator. Job 33: 4, ''antjy !:«J-"r|^"^ the Spmt of God made 
me. Rev. 8: 9, to tqitov xtav xTiafiatojv the third part of the 
creatures. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

In Gen 1: 28. 22: 11 fac. it is said, God created man and 
animals and plants, ordaining that they should perpetuate their 
species. And in Gen. 8: 17. 9: 1, we learn, that according to 
the divine purpose, this propagation was to continue after the 
flood. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Hos. 2 : 21, 22. comp. Psalm 104: 27, 28. 145: 15 &c, 

in^a D^lDfij-nij DJib 1P3 SinfiJ thou givest to them their food in 
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its proper time. 147: 8 fac. 14. Job 38: 41. Jer. 6 : 24. 14: 
22. Matth. 6: 45, top iqXiov avrov ava^ekket — x«f Pg^X^t' ma- 
keth his sun arise — and sendeth rain. 6 : 26 — 33. 1 Tim. 6: 
17. Acts 14: 17, ovgavo'&ev didovg vtTOvg %ai naigovg magno- 
g>dgovg^ efiin^nlatv xQO(ffrig %cl6 €vq)Qoavpf]g rag xagdicig i^ftrnv 
gave us rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with nourishment and jojr. 17: 25, didovg ra nuviw v. 28, iv 
avtcjf itoiABv to him we owe it, that we live in prosperity and 
gladness, see lUust. 1. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

It seems as if God, who could certainly have created the 
world in an instant, employed a series of days in forming it, for 
the purpose of conveying to the angels, (who were present at 
the creation. Job 38 : 4 — 7), an ocular demonstration of the 
wisdom of his plans ; and that the narrative of it might be adapt- 
ed to our comprehension, and yet be true and convey to us dis- 
tinct and correct views of his designs. Compare § 31. Ulust. 
10 Note. 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

Gen. 1: 14—17, 29 &c. 8: 22. Ps. 104: 10—24. 1 Tim. 
4: 3, PQfafAara d 6 S'iog entjiaev eig fierakfjxpcv meats which God 
created to be received. 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

1 Tim. 4 : 3 fee. 1 Cor. 10 : 26, 30 &c. Rom. 14 : 6, 
o iO'&ioDv^ KVQic^ ead'ut^ ivxagiaxH yag roi d^tfo he that eateth, 
€ateth to the Lord, for he giveth thanks to God. 1 : 20. Psalra 
104: 1, 33 &c. 147: 7. 
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§33. 

Preservation of the loorld. 

We are the more indebted to God for the powers 
and properties of nature, and for the benefits we 
derive from them ; because the world, even when 
created^ cannot support itself, but is upheld by him 
who formed it (1). For the creatures could not 
continue in existence and be active, if 'God did 
not will their continuance in being, and their reten- 
tion of those powers by which they act. (Ps. 104: 
29. comp. § 29. Illust 1.) The same divine power 
(2) which created the imiverse, also upholds it (3). 



ILLUSTRATION 1. 

All things belong, in the most unlimited sense, to him who 
brought them into existence. He is Lord over the universe, in 
a sense in which no other can be lord over any thing : Ps. 50: 
10 — 12, rrjOrtt!) tan "^l? the earth belongs to me and the fulness 
of it. Matth. 11: 25. Acts 17: 24, ovgavov xai yt^g xvgiog vn- 
agxfav being Lord of heaven and of earth. 1 Cor. 8 : 4 — 6, 
dg %vQiog one Lord. 

That ^vQiog is here a name of God, denoting his universal 
Lordship, is proved in the work " On the object of St. John's 
Gospel," p. 463, from the following considerations : 1 . Be- 
cause the phrases, Xeyofievoi S'ioi and '^^oc xac nvgioi^ in v. 5, 
are evidently s)aionymous ; and 2. Because we find, in v. 6, 
that ^tog «5 ov ra navia^ and xvQiog 8i ov ra navtu, are con- 
sidered as two predicates of the same import. Comp. Sia and 
£x Rom. 3 : 30. Gabler, in his Theolog. Journal, proves that 
xvQiog with and without the article, is used as well of God as of 
Jesus Christ. Vol. I. p. 1 1 • 
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ILLUSTRATION 2. 

Heb. 1 : 3, compared with 11:3. In the first passage, we 
find qjepoiv za navza rqi ^tjfiari irjg dvva/ifoig amov supporting 
all things with the word of his power ; and in the second, voov- 
(Aiv %attiQTia^ai, x&vg ai(ovag ^tj^axi d'sov we know that the 
world was formed by the word of God. In the former, the pre- 
servation of the universe is ascribed to ^ly/ua ^«ov and in the 
latter, creation is referred to the same divine attribute. To this 
place belongs also the text, 2 Pet. 3: 5, yi? «| vdatog %ai, d& v- 
daxog awearmga^ rai rov d'eov Ao/C|» ^' the earth was produced 
by the divine will (Gen. 1: 9), out of the water (v. 2, 9) 5 and 
in like manner was preserved by the divine will, notwithstand- 
ing the water (of the flood)." (^«a signifies notmtkstandingj 
m Rom. 2: 27. 4: 11. 1 Tim. 2: 15.^ and thus the Hebrew i 
b used Deut. 1: 32, ^^^i^ and Ps. 78: 32, nNft-^Da ). 

Comp. Ps. 104: 6 — 9. Job 38: 10, 11.— The word aweatw- 
aa is used for avveatoiaa fjVj and has in this place a twofold ^ 
meaning. In connexion with the first preposition £|, it signifies 
the origin ^ and production of the earth from the water ; but in 
connexion with the second preposition dia, it signifies the pre- 
servation * of tlie earth, which is also ascribed to the koyog'&eov 
in 2 Pet. 3: 7.^ 

1 Vide Dissert. De sensu vocis nXtjQmfia^ Note 2. and Dissert. On the 
ol]ject of the death of Jesus, p. 526. 

3 There are other instances in which a sing^le word has a double sig^ni- 
fication, and thoug^h mentioned but once, stands in more than a single 
connexion : e. g, Heb. 5:11. and Tit. 2: 6, 8. See on the former, the 
Note in loc. in the '^ Comment, on Hebrews.;^* and on the latter, ^^ Dis- 
sert, in Epp. Pauli minorum aliquot loca,^^ p. 53. 

3 On this signification of (fVPiGtijfAl^ compare Eypke, on 2 Pet. 3 : 5. 
and Schleusner^s Lex. in voc. No. 4. 

4 This is a very common ellipsis, which is derived from a Hebrew idi- 
om, in the Obseryy. ad analogiam et syntaxin.Ebraicam, p. 135 &c. See 
also Dissert. II, in libror. N. T. histor. aliquot loca, p. 26. 

The word at/viartjfii likewise signifies, to preserve, in Col. 1:17. 8e< 
Dissert. I, in Epist. ad Coloss. Note 28. ^and SchUusner^s Lex. sup. cit* 
No. . 
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ILLUSTEATIOE 3. 

Acts 17 : 25, aurog Movg nm,9$ nrotpr — v. 28, Mtpcvfu^ 
he gave breath to all — we move. Both expressioDS refer to 
the coDtiDuance and preservatioD of the natural faculties and 
powers. Compare Dissert. I, in libror. N. Test. afiquoC loca, p. 
92. Col. 1 : 17, ra srovra (v avxm avwfOTiiXf hy him aD things 
subsist, compared with Heb. 1: 3. Neh. 9: 6, "ti«| 5".*nz2 m^ 
dVs thou preservest them aO. Gabler, in his Journal (for 
1807), shews that the preservation and creation of the world, 
may be separated, although both are contained in the proposi- 
tion : ^ the entire ground of the existence of the world, is in tbe 
win of God.'' ** Tlie same eternal and immutable act of God, 
is, by the idea of creatioa, referred to the origin and being of the 
world ; and by the idea of preservation, to its continuance." 

On the question, whether in the preservation of the world 
we must conader God as exerting a ccHitinued and inmiediate 
agency; see Reinhard's Dogmatik, ^ 61. No. 2. and Schott, 
Epitom. theol. christol. dog. p. 66. Note c. 



§34. 
T%e dirine gorenumeni oftke worUL 

The Lord rf the worid, also governs {1} the 
worid, and overrules the various operations of natu- 
ral causes to the accomplishment of his purposes 
(2). The worid consists partly of mechanical, and 
partly of free moral agents. As the latter consti- 
tute the great object of creation (3), the divine 
government of the world consists in this : that God 
pays the most vigilant attention to the free actions 
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of all rational beings (§ 17), and that he governs 
the rest of the world in a manner accordant with 
the great moral end which he has in view. § 18. 
Illust 7. 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

Ps. 145 : 13, D''ttri-V)3 n^iDj:? ^n!i3!:53 thy kingdom is an 
eternal kingdom. Ps. 66: 7, oiiy innsinaa buJTa he governs by 
his power forever. 1 Tim. 1:7, fiaaiXtvg raw m(ovmv Grovernor 
of the worlds. 1 Chron. 29: 11, 12. 

Note. In the Coram, on the Hebrews (ch. 1 : 2. Note e), 
it is remarked that fiaaiXevg rcoy Mtovmv cannot well signify here, 
eternal Governor ; because it would have been more natural for 
St. Paul, who places three adjectives in immediate succession, 
to say ai(optog * and because the predicate eternal is compre- 
bended in the subsequent word ag)^aQtog. Michaelis remarks 
that the Hebrew expression tki^ among the Rabbms, common- 
ly signifies world ; and that the plural D'JTalb'y , aimveg, probably 
originated from a Rabbinical division of the world into upper 
and lower. Introduction to N. T. Pt. 11. p. 1378, 4th edition. 
See also Heinrich, on 1 Tim. 1: 17. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

Ephes. 1:11, svigyiuv navxa xata rtjv Povltjv '&iXfjfA€eTog 
avTOV. Col. 1:16, navxa icg avtov ixxiGtaiy "every thing is so 
constituted as to be dependent on him ; all things shall accom- 
plish his will, and promote his honour (his purposes). See Dis- 
sert. I, in epist. ad Coloss. Note 27. Ikg avrov is used in the 
same sense, in Rom. 11 : 36. 1 Cor. 8 : 6. Comp. Kypke on 
Luke 12: 21. Koppe on Rom. 11: 36. and Schleusner's Lex. 
voc. f^ No. 24. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

When it is said, that Grod exercises a special or particular 
providence over his rational creatures ; it is not supposed, that 
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liis knowledge of the other creatures is less perfect, or that his 
^attention to them is less. This cannot be supposed of the om- 
niscient God, Matth. 10: 29. Luke 12: 6. But, while he treats 
rational nioral beings according to the rank whi6h he has assign- 
ed them in the universe, that is, as beings of a nobler species, 
and who are more nearly related to himself {yevog '&€ov) ;^ he 
also treats the lower orders of creatures, according to their re- 
spective ranks and the design of their creation. § 18. lUust. 7. 
The providence of God over all created beings and things, is 
termed providentia generalis ; that over the human family, is 
termed specialis ; and that over those persons who are distin- 
guished for virtue and piety, is called specialissima. See Sarto- 
rii compend. § 125, 130* comp. Doederlin Institutio Theologi 
christiani, § 173. Observ. 2. and Remhard's Dogmat. ^ 65. 

The idea of special, and of most special providence, dis- 
cussed in Staudlin's Dogmat. p. 218, comes near to the custo- 
mary division into ordinary and extraordinary providence. 

On die institutions of the divine providence and government, 
for the moral good of the human family ; see Reinhard's " Sjrst. 
der Moral," B. IV. S. 133—218. 



§35. 

h is possible that God should j by immediate interposition, sus- 
petid or alter the course of nature in the material world. 

In consequence of our ignorance of the interior 
of nature, we cannot determine, whether it was pos- 
sible for God, without prejudice to the freedom of 
rational beings, which he would not violate, to adopt 

I Luke !«: 7. Msitth. 6: S6— ^X Acts 17: 28. 
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such a constitution of the world at the time of 
the creation^ and to establish the course of nature 
so unalterably, that his purposes would be fully 
accomplished by the agency of mere natural cau- 
ses, and in the natural course of things, without 
any interposition or immediate influence from him 
on the created world. We cannot determine^ whe- 
ther it would not be an absolute impossibility^ so to 
frame the world, that every thing at variance with 
the divine purposes and the welfare of his individu- 
al rational creatures, should be prevented, by the 
mere laws and powers of mechanical nature, with- 
out any immediate interference of the Creator ; and 
yet, that the freedom of rational creatures should 
not be infringed, amid the various consequences 
which may result from the influence of rational be- 
ings upon nature, in consequence of its mere me- 
chanical powers and laws. We must at least admit, 
that in those cases in which the adaptation of the 
course of nature to the moral ends and the moral 
condition of rational beings, cannot otherwise be 
secured, it is effected by the immediate interposi- 
tion of God(l). Nor does this admission in the 
least derogate from the honour, the power, or the 
intelligence of God. For contradictory things are 
not subject to power (2). And it is by no means 
necessary, that we should regard these occasions 
for the divine interposition, as unforeseen by God. 
On the contrary, we must consider these interposi- 
tions as having been determined on from eternity 
(3). Moreover, such immediate influence of God 
on the course of nature, does not suspend the laws 
of nature, although the course of nature is altered, 
and a train of events produced, different from that 
which would have occurred, if the powers of nature 
had been left to proceed in their ordinary course. 
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For, the laws of nature are not so constituted as to 
produce the same results under all circumstances. 
On the contary, they are suspended on conditions ; 
and according as one or the other of these condi- 
tions occurs, different effects are produced ; yet 
all equally agreeable to the laws of nature. Thus, 
for example, without the least violation of the laws 
of nature, this or another very different event may 
take place, according as this or another free agent 
exerts his influence upon nature, or exerts this or 
another kind of influence, or no influence at all (4). 



ILLUSTRATION 1. 

The Scriptures represent that as certain^ which we have 
above proved to be not impossible. They refer the future re- 
surrection of the dead and future retribution, to the immediate 
divine agency (of God or Christ). Phil. 3: 21, xara rffv tveQ- 
yeiav tov dvvaad'ai avxov xai vnora^ai iavxm xa navra accor- 
ding to the working, by which he is able also to subdue all things 
unto himself. Matth. 22 : 29, dvvafiiv d^iov the power of God, 
16: 27, (leXXn e^x^a&ac fv ttj do^ti rev naT()og avxov shall come 
in the glory of his Father. John 5: 20 — ^29. Acts 26: 8. 

See Kant's " Only possible ground of evidence for demon- 
strating the existence of God," p. 84 &c. Compare Staudlin's 
" Critique on the system of the christian religion," p. 202. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

It is very possible, that God would have been obliged to 
bind the various operations of natural causes to such laws as 
would have infringed the freedom of rational beings, and thus 
have counteracted his own purpose ; or if he did choose to 
do this, it is possible that the course of nature would have mili- 
tated against his other purposes, unless prevented by his imme- 
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diate agency.^ But the inscrutable God may also have had 
other reasons why he chose not to exclude himself entirely from 
all immediate connexion with his world ; and perhaps would 
not create a world which should be governed by an everlasting 
mechanism. Compare James 'Foster's Meditations on the prin- 
cipal doctrines of natural religion, Chap. 7. vol. T. p. 302 Uc* 
Rehkopf 's Elements of practical christian theology, § 227, p. 
359. Miiller's New View of christian doctrines, p. 106 &c. 
"Bibliothek von Anzeigen kleiner akademischer Schriften," 
Vol. II. part 3. p. 13. ''Summary view of the prmcipal doc- 
trines of religion, in aphorisms," 1791, § 167. "Paul; or a 
vindication of the apostles of Jesus &c." by Hildebrand, Pt. I. 
p. 250 &c. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Compare Koppen's work, Pt. I. p. 46 (3d ed. p. 56). 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

Just as free creatures, without the least violation of the laws 
of nature, very frequently change the natural train of events ; 
so also can God, in perfect accordance with the laws of nature, 
either himself exert an influence on the created world, or he 
may commission other spirits, such as angels^ to exert their 

1 *' No one (says Kant) can be so inflated with a sense of his own dis- 
cernment, as to undertake to decide, whether that wonderful preserva- 
tion of the various species in the veg^etable and animal king^doms, in which 
every new plant or animal g^enerated, possesses the entke perfection of, 
structure of its original ; and (in the veg^etable king^dom) all the delicate 
beauties of colour ; so that each species of plants, at the return of every 
spring-, is reinstated in all its unabated excellence, its seeds being protec- 
te,d from the destructive influence of disorganizing nature, during the un- 
favourable weather of fall and winter ; — no one, I say, can determine, 
whether this is produced by the mere influence of natural causes, or whe- 
ther it does not rather in every instance require the immediate influence 
of the Creator." Religionslehre, S. 115. 

2 Acts 12:7—11. 5: 19,20. 
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agency ; and thus cause effects to be produced which would 
never have been produced without this immediate or mediate 
interference of God, and effects which shall draw after them 
other effects, and greatly change the course of things in the 
world. For if we were to suppose it to be a law of nature, that 
God can never exert an immediate influence on the world, and 
that creatures are the only agents, in this world ; we should 
without any reason, take precisely that for granted, which is yet 
to be determined in this investigation. See Koppen sup. cit. p. 
140 (2d ed. p. 200), and ^^ A supplement to the Letters on the 
present state of Christianity," by A. J. Roustan, p. 81 &;c. On 
the immediate working of God upon nature, see also VogeFs 
" Faith and hope," in his Letters to Sehnar and Eliza, Vol. I. 
Letter 9. 

Note. The literal, historical interpretation of the narrative 
of the liberation of Peter by the angel, is vindicated in Dissert. 
II, in librorum N. T. histor. aliquot loca, p. 84 he. againstt he 
explanation from natural causes, in Eichhom's Allgem. Biblioth. 
der biblischen Litteratur, Vol. III. p. 381 &lc.^ 



§36. 

The reality of the immediate operation of God on the course of 
nature, is proved by the miracles recorded in the Scriptures, 

That we not only have no reason to regard the 
immediate agency of God on the created world as 
improbable, but have proof of the reality of such 
agency, is evident (1) from that train of extraor- 



1 See alsoEck's explanation of the N. T. miracles from natural causes; 
Bauer^s Hebrew mythology of the Old and New Testaments ; and Hein- 
rich's Acta apostolorum, Ft. II, Excurs. V. p. 359—362. 
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dinary events termed miracles. For, these mira- 
cles, if we regard them not separately y but in con- 
nexion with other events (§ 8. Illust 4), were evi- 
dently, performed for a specific purpose, viz. to es- 
tablish the authority of Jesus ; and to this purpose, 
notwithstanding the variety of their nature, they all 
harmoniously tend. They must therefore be ascri- 
bed to some rational cause ; and as they evidently 
transcend the power of man, their Author must 
be superhuman. These miracles the Scriptures ex- 
pressly (2) ascribe to God (3). 



ILLUSTRATION 1. 

The reality of immediate divine agency • 

Luke 1 : 35 — 37, Svpa/A&g i;i//»<rTOi;— -ovx adwurov naga rtf 
^<^ nav ^fjfAu the power of the Highest — nothing is impossible 
with God. Eph. 1: 19, 20, svtgyi&a tov »gcetovg vrig &axvog av* 
vovy r^ tviQyfiaep £p rqi Xg^orm lyngag avrov int v^mgmw the en- 
ergy of his mighty power, which he exerted on Christ when he 
raised him from the dead. Acts 10 : 38, iXQiGtv uvtow 6 '&£og 
nvevfAar^ uai dvvafAU God anointed him with the Spirit and 
with power. John 11: 41 &^, J^sus represented the miracle of 
the resuscitation of Lazarus as the effect jf God's hearing his 
prayer, and of course as the act of God. John 6: 17, o narfjQ 
(Aov iQya^txai^ xyyw egya^o(i§ii " as my Father performed mira- 
cles 6q the Sabbath day, so do I also."^ John 11: 25 &c. Acts 
4 : 9 &c. (comp. ^^ 44. Illust. 6. § 82. Illust. 10). 1 Cor. 12: 
7 — 11, navra ravra tvigyu to iv kui to avro iwivfia all these 
things are wrought by that one and the same Spirit. Compare 
^ 8, 10. 



■««^ 



I See on this passage, the work ^^ On the object of the Gospel of 9t« 
Jdhn, p. 196. 
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Those who ascribe these mincles to leoondite natnral can- 
sesy and all^e that these causes were ptovided ({HefariDed) at 
the time of the creaticn ; assmne gramitoiBij the ezistCDce of 
causes, which can ndtherbe proved from experience, nor ren- 
dered probaUe by any other reasoning (a priori, § 35). Qi 
the contrary, a preformation <^ natural causes for those nurades, 
is r endered improbaUe by the great diversitjr of ikeir nature, be- 
ii^iKit confined dther to particular persons and places, or to 
particular and specific modes <^operatioo. Had they been per- 
formed ontyon particular persons and at panicular places, we 
might possibly suppose, that the efficient cause <^ die phenome- 
na, foreseen and foretold by a worker <^ mirades, lay in the ori- 
ginal constitution (^ nature ; or if these extraordinary effiscts had 
been <^one or only a few specific kinds, we might possibly re- 
gard natnral causes as adequate to their production. Bat as 
they were of so many TarioQS kinds, and were perfbnned widi- 
ont thd east restriction ot any soit, even on the most onen^ect- 
ed and accidental occasions, neither qf the abore snppoesidans 
is admissade. Cooqnre § 8. Dhist. a, 4. ^ 21. IIhist.5. "Ti- 
binoen Gelefailer Anaeigen, I7S9, p. 772 &c. Compare Eba- 
hard^s Spirit of primitiTe Christianity, VoL UL p. 153 &c widi 
Boonet^s Hieonr of the prefannation of miracles. 



Mrades wtrt tMrSked to ike cffotey i^G^JL 

Hiis was done by the expiBcit derhntinns of the persoesbj 
whom the miracles were performed. Od some occasions also 
God himfyM. the premier Author of ihese mirictes, (or at least, 
a superior bem^ who actieid by the caaunand of God, § S5. S- 
liisu4.) manifested bis presaoce, wnboui tbeimjerfeBSkmof any 
baaum Toice. Jofao 1: 32 &c. 5: 37. Maxih. 3: 16 fee 17: 5. 
Arts 9: 3—7. 26: 13—16. Lcte 1: 11 &c 26 fe. Acts 12: 
7. Bm^ M«i8nff^d&mrw)w^conTiixedd)edhine nies^ 
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gers of the reality of an extraordinary influence of God on their 
souls, was confirmed and proved by such outward acts, as could 
not have been the mere figment of imagination, nor the effect of 
mere human volition. So also, in those cases in which the evi- 
dence of the presence of God or of an angel was perceived 
through the medium of the senses, the reality of that presence 
was confirmedHby the connexion of those appearances with oth- 
er incidents, which were either mterwoven with the public life 
of the person concerned (John 1: 51) ;^ or were connected im- 
mediately with those appearances themselves, (as, for example. 
Acts 9: 8 — 18. Luke 1: 13, 24, 36, 39 &c. 2: 12, 18. Acts 
12: 7 &c.) ; or at least, were always of such a nature that they 
could not have been the effect of mere imagination, or the re- 
sult of human knowledge or power. In like manner, we must 
ascribe to God those extraordmary phenomena which a divine 
messenger had not been particularly expected or requested to 
perform, but which, fi'om their nature, relate to a person or 
transaction, in regard to ^vhich we have reason, fi-om a prior de- 
claration substantiated by miracles, to expect a special agency 
and an extraordinary assistance of God. Examples of such ex- 
traordinary incidents, which had not been predicted by any di- 
vine messenger, are found in Matth. 27: 50 — 53. 1 Sam. 5: 6. 
2 Sam. 6: 7. The miracles mentioned in the first passage, and 
which occurred immediately after the death of Jesus, although 
they had not been foretold, are with propriety regarded, not as 
accidental occturences, but as effects produced by divine power, 
for the purpose of authenticating the divinity of Christ's mission 



1 (( The open heaven and the ascending^ and descendingp,*^ i. e. the mi- 
nistry ^' of ang^els,^^ denoted the visible evidence of the g^atness of Jesus, 
or that series of miracles the performance of which he shortly after com- 
menced. In this passage, Jesus had before his eye the miracle of the 
opening of the heavens (Matth. 3: 16), and the ministry of angels (4: 11), 
both of which had already taken place. See Dissert. I, in librorum N. T. 
histor. aliquot loca, p. 81 &c. 
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and doctrines ; because this mission and these doctrines had 
been before authenticated by so many other 'miracle9 to which 
Jesus himself had appealed. John 10: 36, 37. So also the ca- 
lamitous occurrences recorded 1 Saoi. 6 : 7, and 2 Sam. 6: 7, 
may justly be regarded as mtentional acts of God ; because th^y 
followed the transgression of a law of Moses (Num. 4:17— 3Q), 
the divinity of whose mission and legislation biKl b^n proved 
by many muracles, Deut. 34: 1 Sec. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

The view of miracles^ given in this §, is not applicable to ofl 
supernatural phenomena ; but only to those which are to be re- 
garded as indications and proofs of the reality of that internal 
divine influence which particular persons, such as Jesus and his 
apostles, profess to have experienced. It cannot be denied that 
God can, in a supernatural manner, not only awaken certain 
ideas in the minds of individuals, but also produce at the same 
time a firm conviction of tlie supernatural and divine origin of 
these ideas (§ 7. lUust. 1).^ But of the reality of, such opera- 
tions on the minds of individuals, others cannot be convinced, 
unless a persuasion of their reality is produced in their own 
minds by a similar supernatural divine influence, or unless the 
pretensions of the individuals to a supernatural influence, is sub- 
stantiated by outward facts which are learned in the ordinary 
way, i. e. by, experience or history, and which can be viewed 
as conclusive evidence of tlie truth of those professions. Now, 

1 For different explanations of the nature of miracles, see Ammon^s Com- 
mentatio de notione miraculi (Nov. Opusc. Theol. Gottingen, 1803, No. 
Vlll, IX); his Dissertations elucidating^ the science of practical th^olo^j, 
Vol. I. No. 2. Staudlin's Lohrbuch der Dogmatik, * 36. Suskind onthc 
nature and possibility of miracles^ Ma^. fur christlichen Dog^. ond Moral, 
SU HI. No. 2. 

8 See SchmidOs Moral PhUosophy, p. 99 &c. C2d ed. p. 102). Kant'a 
Relijionslehre, p. 218, 142, 188. 
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if persons whose character gives them the strongest claims to 
credibility (^ 7), profess that the same divine Being to whom 
tbej attributed their doctrines {^ 6, 9), excited in them also the 
exjpectation of such miraculous phenomena in the material world 
(§ 8. Ulust. 8. ^ 10. Dlust. 26), phenomena the production of 
which the concurrent testimony of all past ages pronounces to 
have surpassed the ability of the ablest and most distinguished 
men, and which the experience of our own age proves to be 
beyond the power of any person living ; and if the confident ex- 
pectations of these *men, which led them to announce and pre- 
dict these extraordinary phenomena (§ 8), (however strange it 
may appear,) were actually followed (^ 5), and beyond all sus- 
picion of deception [^ 8. lUust. 4), by the occurrence of those 
very phenomena, and this not only in one or in several instan- 
ces, but in every instance and uniformly and without fail (§ 8. 
Ulust. 6) ; would it not betray an unreasonable obstinacy, if, in 
defiance of all these facts, we should still doubt the correctness 
of these men's conviction of the divine origin of their doctrines, 
and especially since we are compelled to admit the possibility 
of such a conviction ? To others, to whom this inward convic- 
tion could nof be communicated, the truth and certainty of that 
wrsonal consciousness from which Jesus and his apostles deri- 
ved their conviction of the divine origin of their doctrines, are 
adequately proved by those miracles which most visibly and in- 
variably followed the declaration of these persons that they had 
an mternil intimation and an expectation of them (moTig ^ 38). 
Whoever the Spirit of God, acting through his messengers, 
produced visible effects (Acts 10: 38. Matth. 10: 28. compare 
§ 82), which, according to die experience of all ages, no other 
persons could produce ; that Spirit, though himself invisible, 
gave a demonstration that he really exerted an influence upon 
those his messengers who ascribed their doctrines to him (John 
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3: 34. Luke 4: 14), and proved that those doctrines, as weDas 
the visible miraculous works, originated from himself, and woe 
therefore true, because he, the Instructor of mankind by Us 
divine messengers, is true.^ Nor should our inability to discii- 
minate between absolute and relative miracles, involve us in 
doubt respecting the object of them.^ Whether these mkades 
were of an absolute or relative kind, is a matter of no impor- 
tance here ; for in either case, it is certain that their avowed 
(and not merely afterwards conjectured) object,' as stated by 
the persons themselves who wrought the miracles, was, to evince 
the truth of their conviction and profession of the inward influ- 
ence of Grod upon their souls. Jesus and his apostles most cer- 
tainly could not have accomplished this object, by the perform- 
ance of numerous and various miracles, which always followed 
when they expected them, and which could not have been the 
result of chance ;^ unless either natural talents superior to those 
of all other men had been given them, or a superior (a superhu- 
man) being produced these miracles through their instrumen- 
tality. Now, if it was the Lord of nature himself, (and the 
great variety of the miracles of Jesus and his apostles, most na- 

1 1 John 5:6. In the work on the Object of John, p. 227, the wofds 
Ma& TO nv€VfAa — aXtj&eta are explained thus : ^^ The Spirit, or thi. 
gift of working miracles, which was promised by Jesns for the confirmSL- 
tion of fuith in him (John 6 : 38. 14: 12), and which still continues since 
hb exaltation, proves the fact that the Spirit is true, aXijd^£$a i. q. oAiJ- 
^^?,) that Spirit which since the exaltation of Jesus, promulgates the 
doctrine that Jesus is the Son of God.**' The miracles of the %>irit testi- 
fy to the truth of his doctrines. By nveVfAa, in the first clause, some in- 
terpreters (such as G^otius and Gabler) understand the miracles of Christ ; 
others, the religious views and feelings of christians, which are the effects 
of christian doctrines ; Knapp includes in the testimony of the Spirit, all 
the evidences for the divinity of the person and doctrines of Jesus, in gen- 
eral : his miracles, his resurrection, and the internal excellence of his doc- 
trines. See Lbfler's Comment. Theolog. Paulus^ Introd. to New Test, 
p. 144. 

2 Schmidt, sup. cit. p. 108. 3 i 8. Ulust. 1, 2, 6. # 10, 19. 

4 « 8. lUust. 6. 
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turally leads us to the omnipotence of the God of nature as their 
cause,} who in fact produced these phenomena, so that they 
were absolute miracles, wrought immediately by God himself; 
then God, by his immediate agency, did promote the purposes 
of those who instrumentally wrought the miracles ; and the mi- 
racles actually evince, what they profess, that he exerted an in- 
ward influence on their souls, to prove which, was, according to 
their declaration, the real object of those miracles. But if we 
regard these miracles as relative, then they must either have 
been performed by a spirit of a higher rank, acting by divine 
command,^ or by the extraordinary natural talents of Jesus and 
his apostles. If the former was Ae case, then God did actual- 
ly confirm what Jesus and his apostles wished to prove by those 
miracles, namely, that their souls were under the influence and 
agency of God. For it is one and the same thing, whether this 
declaration be confirmed immediately by God, or mediately by a 
superior spirit acting under him. Thus, for example, the declara- 
tion of God that Jesus is the Messiah, is just as valid when made 
through the instrumentality of angels (Luke 2: 9 — 14. 1: 30 — • 
33), as when given immediately by himself (Matth. 3: 17. 17: 
5. comp. John 5: 37. 2 Pet. 1: 17). — ^If the latter be the case, 
if die miracles were wrought by the extraordinary natural pow- 
cff of Jesus and his apostles, which is in the highest degree im- 
probable (Illust. 1) ; even on this very improbable supposition, 
the aflinnation is not mvalidated, that the object of the Author 
of nature p originally bestowing on them the extraordinary tal- 
lents by which they wrought these miracles, was the same as 
that which they themselves wished to accomplish by them.^ 
For, as the character of the miracles which Jesus wrought, cor- 
responded so perfectly with the doctrines which he wished to 
confirm by them ; we should be obliged to admit, that the Au- 



1 i 8. must. 7. 2^8. Illust. 1, 2, 6. 
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thor of nature intended to substantiate the doctrines of JesuB ; 
and that he had no other object in view, as he gave Jesus abili- 
ty to perform precisely such miracles, and only such, as corre- 
sponded perfectly with the doctrines he taught. Moreover, as 
those miracles recorded in tlie New Testament, which were 
performed by other persons beside Jesus, such as those wrought 
by his apostles and by his seventy disciples (Luke 10: 17), and 
even by those who were not professed disciples of Jesus *— as 
all these miracles unitedly tend to support the authority of Je- 
sus,^ or that of his apostles ' which depended on his ;^ it neces- 
sarily follows, that we must believe that the object of 'these mi- 
racles was, to establish the authority of Jesus and his apostles, 
even if we adopt the supposition^ that they were performed by 
virtue of some natural powers to work miracles. And why 
should it be supposed, that the Author of nature, in bestowing on 
these persons the power of working miracles, had any other ob- 
ject in view, than that which Jesus had when he wrought tliem, 
and which he openly avowed, namely, to establish his doctrines 
and authority ? For the miracles of all these different persons 
harmonized most perfectly, for the accomplishment of this same 
purpose ; nay, their nature was such, that they were confined 
to this single purpose.^ Thus, for example, Paul could not tne 

1 Mark 9: 38. Matth. 7: 22. 

2 Mark 6: 7, he g^ave them power over onclean spirits. Acts 3: 16. 4: 7 
—10, 30. Luke 10: 17. Mark 9: 38. Matth. 7: 22. 

3 Comp. the Dissertation ^^ Von der Geistea Gaben der Korinthischen 
Christen, Neues Repert. Th. III. S. 346. See also supra, i IQ. lUust. 27. 

4 John 13: 20. 14: 13, 14. 15 : 4, 7. Acts 3 : 12—16. 2 Cor. 4 : 5. f 
9, 10. 

5 Mark 9: 39. 1 Cor. 12: 3. In the " Dissert, on the epistles to the Co- 
rinthians,^^ this passage is thus explained : no one who speaks in a strane;e 
language {fv nviVfiartf ^eoi;), can detract from Jesus ; and no one that 
speaks in a strange language, can praise Jesus, unless by the inflaence of 
the Holy Spirit. Opusc. Academ. Vol. II. p. 3 1 9. The miraculous gift of 
speaking in strange languages, could therefore be used orUy in honour of 
Jesus. 
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his miraculous powers in vindication of his Pharisaic principles, 
and in opposition to Christianity (Gal. 1: 14, 23) ; but was then 
ooly enabled to exert them, when he wished to use them in con- 
firmation of the authority and doctrines of Jesus ; for while he 
was yet persecuting Jesus and his followers, he wrought no mira- 
cles, but assailed them only with imprisonment and punishments. 
But although this latter hypothesis, improbable as it is, would 
not militate against the authority of Jesus and his apostles, still 
the supernatural interference of God with the ordinary course of 
nature, can be proved only by those miracles, which were either 
absolute *in their nature, or relative of the first class, that is, such 
as were wrought by a spirit of a higher order acting by com- 
mand of God. 



§37. 

The possibility of other supernatural operations of God in the 
^ world, beside mirakes. 

If it be a fact, that God exerts a supernatural 

tBUcy in the worlds then it is possible, that some 
enomena are produced by his agency, which can- 
not with propriety be denominated miracles (1) ; 
either because there is nothing strange (2) about 
them^ or because we have no express declaration 
from God, to assure us that such is their nature (3); 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

We sometimes meet with occurrences of an extraordinary 
nature which excite admiration, and yet, as they can be explain- 
ed in different ways, and as we cannot ascertain to a certainty 
the agent by which they are produced, they are not valid proofs 

49 
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or indications of a particular dinne influence, like the pnx^ 
irom miracles (ai^/ucMe John 6 : 25, 30, 2 Cor. 12 : 12. Mark 
16: 20, 17). And when any phenomenon is not intended to 
substantiate (^ 8, 10} the declarations of some divine messea- 
|Qr, who professes to have an invisible influence of Grod upon 
her soul {^ 6), but is produced merely that it may exist; it is 
neither important (^ 39} nor necessary, that we should be able 
to distinguish the ordinary from the extraordinary prcividaice<tf 
God. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

We can easily imagine that in particular circumstaoces of 
time and place, the agency of some natural cause or causes, un- 
known to us, may render the occurrence of a certain event, 
which has nothing extraordinary in itself, impossible ; unless the 
immediate agency of God is exerted. Moreover, there actu- 
ally are some instances of the supernatural agency of Grod (the 
influences of grace), the supernatural origin of which cannot be 
discovered from their own nature, but must be learned exclu- 
sively from the declarations of God himself (^ 115). But as 
these divine influences are distinguished by nothing extraordina- 
ry to excite our astonishment,^ and as they make no deep im- 
pression on our senses f they do not point us distinctly to 
superior cause whence they originate : and they are accordfi 
ly no evidence of the extraordinary agency oi God (Ilkist. 1). 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Extraordinary occurrences, especially solitary ones (§ 8. D- 
lust. 8), which we are unable to explain by the laws of nature 
known to us, may have been occasioned by the intervention of 
a circumstance which escaped our notice, or may be the natu- 
ral effect of some cause with which we are unacquainted. 

1 Comp. ^* Dissert, de eflicientia Spiritds Sancti, in mentibus humanis,*' 

(38. 

2 J 5. lUust. 6. i 8. must. 4, 6. 



§38. 

To believe the possibility of a supernatural agency of God in the 
wondj is important in reference to prayer. 

We must admit, that God can exert a supernatu- 
ral influence on the course of things in the world, 
or we cannot discharge the duty of prayer (1) with 
perseverance and without any discouraging reflec- 
tions. For, although prayer is prescribed for the 
benefit of men (2), and not for the sake of God 
f Matth, 6: 8) ; still even the moral benefit of prayer 
(3) cannot be attained by us, unless we pray with 
earnestness and fervour. But this fervour in prayer 
will unavoidably subside (4), unless we are convin- 
ced that God now regards our prayers, or that he 
did regard them in the primitive construction of the 
world (5). Now, no nrm conviction of this kind 
will be possible, if we suppose, what cannot be pro- 
ved, either that God cannot any longer exert an in- 
fluence on the created world, or that he veiy rarely 
does 90, and only in case he finds miracles necessa- 
(S 36, 37. Illust 1). For, as the natural course 
things in the world very much depends on the 
free actions of beings (§ 35. Illust 4) who are nei- 
ther acquainted with our circumstances nor con- 
cerned about them ; as it depends on the agency of 
beings whose actions God has determined to leave 
free, and not to confine by irresistible laws (§ 35. 
Illust 2) ; our prayers would constantly be disturb- 
ed by tne apprehension, that the course of nature 
might not coincide with our wishes or subserve our 
interest ; and our hope, that God himself would aid 
us, would ever be a doubtful one ; inasmuch as he 
would be bound by an immutaUe law not to change 
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the natural course of things, even in those cases 
where it militated against our interest and our wish- 
es (James 1: 6). If it were the first and supreme 
object of God, even at the time of creation, to leave 
the /created world to its own course ; we should 
have reason to fear, that this fixed purpose of his 
would not suffer him to regard our prayers and pro- 
vide for our happiness. But if God can act freely, 
and to any extent, in and upon the created worid 
(6) ; then we may confidently hope that, in every 
instance, let the natural course of things be what it 
may, God will not suffer any thing to befal us (7), 
but what is, according to his infallible judgment, 
best calculated to promote our interest, nothing but 
what will correspond with the desires uttered to 
him in our prayers, or at least with the purport of 
such prayers as are well pleasing in his sight (8). 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

Luke 18 : 1 — 8. Ps. 60 : 15. Philip. 4 : 6. comp. Rom. 
15: 30—32, 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

Compare the Programm of Nitzsch, (at Wittenberg,) on the 
Manner in which Jesus enforced the duty of prayer, p. 13, 38. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

The advantages of prayer. 
Michaelis, in his System of practical divinity (Ft. I. p. 222), 
specifies the following benefits of prayer : " It imparts a sensi- 
ble form (a visible reality) to our abstract and theoretical faith, 
and thus renders it a better shield against the assaults of vice, 
which comes armed with the powers of sense : — ^It renders us 
familiar with things invisible : — It makes us recollect the invia- 
ble God, more frequently, amid our ordinary avocations : — It 
makes us afraid of transgressing the divine laws, and causes 
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shame before God for our past sins : — ^And, lasdy, it awakens 
a lively feeling of gratitude to God." Nitzsch, in his programm 
( p. 8 ), remarks thus : " The desire of divine aid, which is 
brought into action in prayer, awakens in us a more vivid idea 
of God and of his attributes, and especially it excites a feeling 
of our dependance on him, as our Lord and Judge, and as the 
Author of our happiness ; and thus in many respects contributes 
to improve our hearts and spread tranquiUity through our souls." 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

« 

The ground of earnestness in prayer, 

Nitzsch, in the above cited programm (p. 37 &c.), remarks : 
" If, agreeably to the purpose of God, prayer is nothing more 
than a religious exercise for the promotion of practical piety; 
still, as he commands us to pray to him, he must wish us to be- 
lieve that he regards our prayers. For, the fervour of our 
prayer would necessarily and instantly subside, if whilst we were 
engaged in earnest supplication, the thought should arise, " God 
does indeed command me to pray, but this prayer will not se- 
cure to me a single blessing which he would not have given me 
without it." 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

Luke 11: ^, 9, «*?**w, xai do'&fjaeTai v(aiv ask and it shall 
be given to you. 1 Pet. 3: 12, ra coTa mvQiov ng detjaiv dt^Kaemv 
the ears of the Lord are attentive to the prayer of the right- 
eous, compare Psalm 24: 16, 18. 145 : 18 &c, rtjn^ Sinp 
T^tjn[?"bDb Jehovah is near to all who call upon him. 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

Mark 14: 36, a^fia 6 narijQ^ navta dvvata aoi Abba, Fa- 
ther, all things are possible to thee. Ps. 86: 6 — 10. 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

Rom. 8: 28 8cc, to^s aycmwai tov '^tov^ nccvta avvegyn ug 
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TO aya^op to those who love God, all thbgs work together for 
good. V. 31 he. 1 Pet« 5: 7. Heb. 13: 5, 6. 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

The proper nature of prayer • 
The nature of that confidence in God which we are to man- 
ifest in par prayers, requires that we should regard God's views 
&nd designs as the wisest and best, and that our prayers for all 
those thmgs which it is lawful for us to ask of God, such as the 
supply of our bodily necessities,^ but which have no necessary 
influence on our moral improvement,^ should never be absolute 
and unconditional ; but we should pray that God would bestow 
them, if in his wisdom he sees them to be good for us ;^ (or of- 
ten the things which we desire as blessings, would, if bestowed, 
prove a curse.^ " Germanus ^ Christi discipulus in eo genere 
precationis, quo certa hujus vitae commoda expetit, mala depre- 
catur, ipsi Deo, quod sibi conveniat decemendum relinquet ; ea 
vero bona, quorum nobis spem certam fecit Christus, (e. g. 
nvsvfAu a/iov Luke 11: 13,) ita Deum rogabit ut nihil intermit- 
tat eorum, quae ab ipso fieri oporteat ad impetrandum auxilium 
divinum."® Very different was the case with those who wrought 
miracles, and whose prayers were followed by the extraordina- 
ry events which they expected.^ For in them God himself ex- 

1 Matlh. 6: 11. 24: 20. Phil. 4: 6. 1 Pet. 5: 7. 2 Luke 11: 13. 

3 Matth. 26: 39. Gen. 1: 10. 15: 32. 

4 2 Cor, 12: ii. compare Mlchaelis^ Dogmat. p. 668. 
^ Nitzsch, Prog^ramm, p. 48. 

6 [i. e. A genuine disciple of Christ, when supplicating for particular 
temporal blessings, or praying to be shielded from temporal evils, will 
leave it to God to decide what things are best for him ; but when pray- 
ing for such blessings as Christ has assured us will be granted, (e. g. the 
Holy Spirit, Luke 11: 13,) he will so pray as not to neglect any means 
necessary for obtaining the divine assistance. S.] 

7 John 11: 42. 14: 12 — 14 (comp. Dissert. II, in libros N. T. historicos, 
p. 54. Opusc. Acad. Vol. III. p. 153). Acts 8: 15—17. 28:8. 9:40 (com- 
pare James 5: 15 &c«). 
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cited the assurance (tmotm^), that precisely those miracles (x 
which thej prayed, were agreeable to his will, niartg in this 
passage, signifies an antecedent conviction that an extraordinar 
ry occurrence, which was yet invisible and only anticipated, 
would actually take place, when desired or prayed for by the 
worker of miracles. Iliattg expresses the generic idea, in* 
chiding %aQii9iu»Tu iafAotttv gifts of healing, and iPi^pjfiOfa iv* 
pmfU4mp the exercise of miraculous powers v. 9, 10.^ But thb 
q;>ecial assurance (n&atig), which those who wrought miracles 
must have possessed, if the extraordinary efiects produced by 
them are to be regarded as real miracles (^ 36. Ilhist. 3), is not 
given to us. Nor is it necessary it should be ; |pr, the general 
belief of a divine provid^ice which takes charge ot all our i&* 
terests and necessities, is amply sufficient for us.^ 

JVb^e on this paragraph, 
h the annunciation of his " Elementary Course &c," given 
by the author, in the Tiibing. gel. Anz. (sup. cit.), is the fol- 
lowing further exposition of his views : '^ the author does not 
believe, that his view of the doctrine of divine providence tends 
to encourage the expectations of those who regard the faith of 
miracles as continuing through every age of the church, and as 
bfeing attainable at any time by real christians. — If we are am- 
vinced, that Grod is not confined to the ordinary course of na- 
ture (^ 35, 36. niust. 1), that whenever it is necessary to the 

1 Mark II: 22—24. 1 Cor. 12: 9. 

3 ^^ On others, the same Spirit bestows faith ; some are taught by the 
same Spirit, to perform miraculous cures, and others, to^rform other mi- 
racles.^^ To the other spiritual g^fts mentioned in this chapter, Xoyog GO' 
4p&€tg, /ptaaifog, ngofptiTeia^ ytwtl ykoiaawv^ this minis was not re- 
quired ; for the individual was already conscious of the possession of these 
gifts, at the time of using them. This explanation of niOTtg^ is found in 
the Neuem Repert. Vol. III. p. 322. See in this connexion, Matth. 17: 20. 
21:21. 

9 See Tubing, gel. Anzeig. for 1793, p. 372 &c. 
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attainmeDt of his purpose, he can exert his personal agency for 
its accomplishment (^ 37), and is never obliged to sacrifice our 
best interests to the immutability of nature's laws (§ 38) ; then 
we can with the greater propriety regard every event which God 
suffers to occur in the ^natural course of things, as accordant 
with his benevolent intentions (^ 39). Hence, as we admit that 
Grod can interfere with the course of nature, we shall be the more 
contented with the course of nature as it is, and feel less need 
of the extraordinary interposition of God. For, the composure 
of our minds does not require an actual change in the course of 
things in every particular instance, but only the possibility of 
such change (^ 37), and an expectfition that such change will 
be made, whenever a case shall occur in which our interest shall, 
in the judgment of God, render such change necessary. But^ 
to undertake to determine the particular cases in which such m- 
terference is necessary, would be laying claim to the possession 
of the faith of miracles. Whoever confides in the omnipotent 
and omniscient God of love, as one that has all things under his 
controul, will act, in every instance, agreeably to his best judg- 
ment and abilities (^ 40) ; for he knows that such a dutiful 
course of conduct is agreeable to the divine will ; and he is as- 
sured, that if the Interference of God with the course of nature 
should at any time be necessary, God does not stand in need of 
our wisdom to point it out to him, or of our cooperation to ena-' 
ble him to efiect it." 



§39. 

Every thin^ takes place according to the toUl and the purposes 
of Ooa:--^n tr^erencefrom the preceding paragraphs. 

If God can at any instant interfere with the couri^ 
of nature (§ 37, 38), it necessarily follows, that all 
things take place in accordance with his pleasure. 
For, as nothing can occur without his knowledge 
(1) and foresight of it (§ 22) ^2), and as God is 
not bound to leave all events to tneir natural course ; 
it is evident, that whatever he leaves to the course 
of nature, not choosing to interfere in the case, 
takes place, not merely because such is the course 
of nature, but because the Regent of the course of 
nature found this event to be in accordance with 
his wise and benevolent purposes (3) ; for, other- 
wise he would have interfered, in a supernatural 
manner, with the operation of natural causes (4). 
With the utmost propriety, then, we acknowledge 
a design and a providence ( 5 ) of God, in every 
event which transpires in the world, even when we 
can discover no traces of a particular divine agen- 
cy (6). 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

« 

See Ps. 139: 16. Acts 11: 28. 20: 23. 21: 11. and other 
passages. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

I 

The omniscience of God, 

Matth. 10 : 29, iv orgovd^iov ov mainai ini^ Ttjv ytjv, mifiv 
tov nat^g vfumv not a sparrow falleth to the ground without 
your Father (see also Luke 12: 16. Ps: 139: 1—15). j^viv 
70V TiatQog vfimv is rendered by Kypke, '' inscio et invito Patre 
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vestro " without the knowledge and consent of your Father. 
This signification of avWj he proves by several passages fi^m 
profane writers.^ Josephus * uses in the same sense, the ex- 
pression dix^ 0SOV absque Deo, without Grod ; and m the same 
passage, he uses the phrase d^x^ tojv enn()onmVy which he him- 
self explains thus, " ^^ rmv fnifAeltitouv ngoata^apttop without 
a direction {or command) from the inspectors." 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Thus, for example, the elder James was killed by Herod 
(Acts 12: 2) ; but not contrary to the will of God [aviv ^iov]. 
For, if the execution of this apostle had not accorded with the 
designs of God, he could as easily have prevented it, as prevent 
the execution of Peter, which he did at the same time and un- 
der similar circumstances (v. 6 be). 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

The object of God in the permission of physical and moral evil, 

is benevolent and tuise. 

Grod has wise and benevolent objects in view, not only in 
the difficulties and afflictions which befal us in this life, that is, 
in the physical evil (§ 23) ; but also in the permission of moral 
evil. For, as rational and free moral agents are the most no- 
ble and the principal creatures in the universe, and as freedom 
in rational creatures who are not absolutely perfect,^ necessari- 
ly implies ability to sin ; both the perfection of the best possible 
world and the wisdom and goodness of God require, that beings 
should exist who are capable of sinning. The objection, " that 
if we suppose God permitted evil, we shall make him a cowork- 
er with evil doers, since permitting it in an absolutely* depen- 
dent being, is little better than being a coworker with him," is 

1 See also Schleusner^s Lex. in Not. Test. 

2 De beU. Jud. Lib. II. c, 8. # 6. 3 Job 15: 15. 4: 18. 
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thus answered by Siiskind :^ " This objection possesses no force, 
unless it can be proved that God could have prevented the evil 
in dependent creatures, without detriment to the highest good ; 
or that God permitted the evil for the same reason as the good, 
namely, because it was pleasing to him, i. e. that he permitted * 
evil to exist, for its own sake. But neither of these suppositions 
is admitted in the usual view of this subject ; for, ability to sin 
is considered in the common system, as an indispensable condi- 
tion of the existence of morality and freedom." — Actual trans- 
gression Grod prevents only by moral means ; by v^iious motives 
he endeavours to bring his'free creatures to abhor'the evil and 
love that which is good. See Gen. 2: 16. 3: 3. Rom. 2: 14. 
1 32. Luke 16:29 &c. Matth. 11:20. John 16:22—24. In 
these passages, the physical evil which is connected with moral 
evil, and the menaces of conscience, and the revelation contain- 
ed in Scripture, and miracles, are mentioned as the means by 
which Grod endeavours to excite a hatred of evil and a love of 
virtue. K men form sinful resolution^, God can render their ex- 
ecution impossible ; and by his special agency, if the operation 
of natural causes is insufficient, frustrate their immoral purpo- 
ses. This may be exemplified by» the liberation of Peter, 
through the instrumentality of an angel (Acts 12 : 6 &lc.) ; the 
withering of Jeroboam's hand, when he extended it against a 
prophet (1 K. 13: 4 &lo.) ; the transportation of Jesus to Egypt 
by a divine command to Joseph (Matth. 2: 13) ; by the preser- 
vation of Paul from being murdered, through the intervention of 
the Roman captain of the band who heard the noise (Acts 21: 
31) ; and on another occasion, by his being apprised of their 
murderous intention by his nephew (Acts 22 : 16). But the 
wicked intention remains the same, although prevented firom go- 
ing into execution by an external power. Beings possessed of 

1 Ma^. fur christliche Dog, und Moral, St. 17. S. 161 kc. 
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moral agency, are generally not rendered either better or bap^ 
]Mer by the obstacles which prevent the execution of their |dan8. 
And if every sinAil undertaking were hindered, and all wicked 
actions rendered impossible, by an external finrce ; the conse- 
quence would be, that rational agents would lose their freedona, 
and with it their dignity and happiness. On the other hand, 
criminal actions, which are actually perpetrated, maybe follow- 
ed by effects v^ different from what their wicked agents ex- 
pected,^ and may advance the purposes of a wise Grod*^ For 
these reasons, Grod very frequently does not interpose and pre- 
vent moral evil. But the object for which God pemuts sin, b 
very different from the sinful guilty object of those who commit 
it ; for the wicked are punished for their crimes, even when 
they promote the accomplishment of the dii^e purposes.^ The 
object of Grod is always and exclusively good and benevolent 
Thus Joseph says (Gen. 50: 20), fi^^V^ nf"; ""^y tsi;:!^?^ ntfi 
ttgn^ ^^*f C! ye devised evil against me, but God desig^ned it for 
good. Acts 3 : 14— *18.^ The following remark is of no small 
importance in the explanation of the Old and New Testaments ; 
and though it has in later times been occaaonally controverted, 
it has not been overthrown : ^^ If a person renders it possible 
for another to perform a certain action, or does not prevent his 
performing it, that action is called the action of the person per- 
mitting it. Thus in Ex. 7: 3, it is said of God, that he harden- 
ed Pharaoh's heart, because he (even by the preservatiimof his 

1 Is. 10: 7 &c. 1 Cor. 2: 8. 

2 Ts. 10: 5, 12, 15. Luke 22: 37, du TlXeGO^rjvai' €V 6fiOt> zo' " %M 
fiita avofimv floyia&ijy Act* 4: 27, «8. 

3 Is. 10: 5, 12 &c. Matth. 21: 38 &c. 22: 6. 1 Thesi. 2: 15, 16. 

4 Compare Observv. ad analogiam et syntaxin Ebraicaai, p. 28. Jftco- 
bPs Reflections on the wise purposes of God, No. VII, Ft. I. p. 280 &c 
Griesbach^s Introduction to the study of popular Doofmatics, 5 80. De 
Marees' Vindication of God in th€ permission of moral eril, Vol. H. p 
208 &c, Reinhard's Lectures on doctrinal theology, p. 967. 
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life) rendered it possible for him to manifest such perverseness. 
It woidd therefore be very unjust to accuse the writers of the O. 
Testament, who certainly had more worthy ideas of God, of the 
gross error of making God the author of wicked actions — an er- 
ror which, it is pretended, has been corrected only sbce the 
Babylonian captivity, by introducing among the Jews the be- 
lief of a devil. Even Paul uses the expression TUfirffti avroig 
o &(og iw^gyumf nXavtig God shall send upon them the powerful 
influence of delusion ; although he bad immediately before in 
V. 9, 10, attributed this tptgyeuc^ or influence, to Satan." 2 
Thess. 2: 11. 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

The belief of a divine providence in general, is sufficient to 
tranquillize a mind filled with reverence for the wisdom and 
goodness of God (1 Pet. 6: 7), even if his designs in numerous 
instances cannot be ascertained (^ 22. Ulust. 1). But we must 
be particularly careful, on the one hand, not to be elated by 
prosperity, as though it were a certain evidence of our excel- 
lence ; for fi*equently Grod sends us prosperity in order to lead 
us to repentance ;^ and if this object be not attained,^ we may 
soon experience a sad reverse. And on the other hand, wb 
mast fed ourselves under sacred obligation, not to sufler our 
own aflUcdons to impsur our confidence in the goodness of God, 
nor to regard the misfortunes of others as evidence of the sin- 
fulness of their thoughts and actions.^ For, as Grod, under 
whose wbe providence afilictions come on men, may have very 
diflferent objects in view in them, every such judgment must be 
uncharitable, and very often false. Job 42: 7, 8. John 9: 2, 3. 
Mattb. 5: 11, 12. 1 Cor. 4: 9-^13. 



^ fAitavOUnv Luke 13: 8. Rom. 2: 4. 

9 Rom. 2: 5. Lake 13: 3, 5. 16: 25. 3 Lake 13: 2—5. 
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ILLUSTRATION 6. 

It is evident that Grod has some design in those occurrences 
which are produced by the operation of natural causes. This' 
is proved by those occurrences while predicting which God de- 
clared expressly the end that he would accomplish by them, 
but which nevertheless seem to have been effected by mere hu- 
man agency. Amos 3: 6, 7, 2, rtto^ «fb Sijn'^i rraj'n !i;nn-D« 
shall there be an evil, and the Lord hath not done it? Is. 10: 
5, 12, 15 (comp. V. 7). Luke 19: 42 — 44. 11: 49—51. 21: 
22. Matth. 20 : 28 (compare Matth. 17 : 12). See Eoppen's 
*' The Bible a work of divine wisdom," Vol. I. p. 268 be. 



§40. 

A sincere confidence in the unbounded power and agency of God 
in the worlds leads to no injurious results. 

Such a confidence in the providence of Grod, af- 
fords no encouragement either to indolence or pre- 
sumption. For, this confidence takes it for a con- 
ceded fact (§ 39), that God exerts no extraordinary 
agency, excepting when the ordinary course of na- 
ture does not harmonize with his purposes. But 
we cannot determine what the divine purposes are 
(§ 22. niust. 1) ; yet this we certainly know, that 
indolence (1) and presumption (2) are displeasing 
to God (3) ; and we have no reason to expect, that 
God will exert an extraordinary influence to coun- 
teract the consequences of these sins (4). 
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ILLUSTRATION 1. ^ 

1 Thess. 4: 11, ngaaauv ta idia^ km igyaCtod'ai taig idMxig 
X^go&p to transact jour own business, and to work with your own 
hands. 2 Thess. 3: 6 &;c. Luke 16: 10—12. Matth. 25: 26. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

Matth. 4 : 5—7, ovx BKnugaaiig xvgiov top ^tov gov thou 
shalt not make trial of the Lord thy Grod. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

Although Paul, m his voyage to Italy (Acts ch. 27), had re- 
ceived a divine assurance of the happy result of the perils of the 
ship's company (v. 23, 25), still he did not neglect to employ 
human assistance and precaution (v. 31, 34). Though convin- 
ced that it was the intention of God to save the persons in the 
ship, he was also persuaded that human prudence and exertion 
must cooperate for the accomplishment of the end. 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

See Prov. 6: 9—11. 24: 30 &c. 13: 4, 5. 



§41. 

Conclusion. 

As the proyidence of God in the affairs of men, 
has been manifested in an arrangement of a very 
peculiar nature, an arrangement deserving of our 
highest regard, as well on account of its intrinsic 
nature as of its reference to us; it is necessary that 
this arrangement (for our salvation through Christ) 
should be considered more specifically and at large. 
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This shall be done in the second chapter of the 
third book^ and in the fourth book. But as this 
same arrangement has given us some new views of 
Ood himsey^^ and has sdso cast some new light on 
the subject of Creation and Providence, discussed 
in this second book ; it is necessary to add a sup- 

51ement to it^ which is contained in the following 
^hirdPart 



m \ 



PART III. 



OF GOD, AS FATHER, SON, AND HOLY GHOST. 

§42. 
Christ is god, and is called god in the highest sense. 

Christ, the Being through whose instrumentality 
(§ 6 — 8, 65, 4 &c.) God accomplishes the purposes 
of his special providence over man (§41), is repre- 
sented to us as not being a mere man (1) ; for to 
him the Scriptures ascribe an existence before his 
human birth (2), and even prior to the 'beginning 
of the world (3) : in short, they attribute to him 
an eternal (4) existence. Nor can it be deemed 
strange, that this divine attribute (5\ as well as 
other perfections of God (6), togetner with that 
adoration (7) which results from them, and which 
can properly belong only to the divine Being (8), 
shomd be ascribed to Christ ; inasmuch as even 
the Scriptural representation of the true God (§ 20, 
33), is also transferred to him (9). And hence we 
may easily determine, in what sense (10) the name 
God (II) is applied to him (12). 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

Evidence of the twofold nature of Christ. 
The fact that Christ possesses another nature, in addition to 
the oops ^ or human nature, is proved by the following^ passa- 
ges : John 6: 62, iav ow ^imgrixi xov viov tov av&^oinov ava- 
fiaivo Tft onov ijvto ngoregov ; what if ye should see the Son of 

1 Rom. 1: 3, "9: 5. 
51 
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^11 -i I 

man ascending thither where he was before f 16 : 28, t^X&ow 
nccga xov naxgog^ xai ikrjlvd'a ng xov itoo/^ov * naX&v ag)if]fjii rov 
noofiov, xo* noQivofAdv itgog rov nmnga I departed from the Fa- 
ther and came into the world ; again, I leave the world, and go 
to the Father. 8: 14, Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Though I bear record of myself, my record is true ; for I know 
whence I came and wliither I go ; but ye cannot tell whence I 
came and whither I go. 3: 11, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
we speak what we know, and testify that which we have seen ; 
and ye receive not our testimony, v. 4, For none ascendelh 
into heaven, but he who descended from heaven, the Son of 
man, who is in heaven [whose abode is in heaven].^ 6: 46, Not 
that any man hath seen the Father, except him who is from 
God ; he hath seen the Father, v. 33, For the bread of God 
is that (o — agtog) which descendeth from heaven and giveth life 
to the world, v. 38, For I came down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent me ; comp. v. 50 
82:0. 8 : 23, And he said unto them. Ye are from beneath ; 
$y(o ex TCDP avm iifit I am from above. 1 Cor. 15 : 47 — 49, 
The first man is made of earth, and is earthy ; but the Se- 
cond Man is xvgiog f| ovgavov the Lord who came from hea- 
ven.^ 

The passage 1 Tim. 3:16, (Great unquestionably is the 
mystery of godliness [the divine secret], God was manifested in 
the flesh fac), even on the supposition that 6g^ and not ^eog^ 
is the true reading ; proves at least, that there was in Christ a 
nature different from that feeble human nature in which he ap- 

1 Compare, on this passage, Siiskind's work, entitled, " In what sense 
did Jesus assert the divinity of his doctrinal and practical relig'ious in- 
structions?" Tubingen, 1802, p. 202—214. and Kuinol, Comment, in E- 
Tang. Johann. ad 3: 13. See also v. 31. 

2 See Heb. 12: 15. and compare Doederlein, de formula, " Christum 
co^lo venisse," Opusc. theol. p. 63. 
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peared.^ In the Programm, referi*ed to in the margin, reasons 
are assigned, to prove that the sense of this text will be the 
same, whether 6s or d^ios be the true reading ; and the words 
6g iipttvBQfod^fi kv aagiu are explained thus : " The words 6g — 
*o|jy, might easily be so construed, that the first clause 6g apw' 
^ig(o&fj iv aa^xi should be the subject, and all the subsequent 
propositions, predicates. But in this case, the inspired writer 
would have said, o eq^avegmd^eig ip actgnti^ in order to distinguish 
the subject from the several predicates which follow. It is, 
therefore, better to refer dg to the preceding word fivotfjQiov^ 
and to translate (per synesin) thus : " The great secret, the sub- 
ject of which &c. (cujus objectum, materies) ; i. e. the person 
who was the subject of this great secret &c." In 1 Tim. 6: 10, 
q^ilagyvgut^ ijff (cujus objectum, sive materies), and in Col. 
1: 27, 6g tan Xgtatog^ the relative pronoun dg has the same sig- 
nification, as we give it here by referring dg to fivOTfgiov im- 
mediately preceding. Agreeably to this explanation of oV, the 
words dg — aagni presuppose a higher invisible nature of Christ ; 
or they must be understood thus : " A higher being which was 
united with Christ, made his appearance.as a man." For if Paul 
had merely intended to say, " He (the man Jesus) appeared as a 
weak man ;" then the q)av€Qot}aig iv aagxi of Christ, on the sup- 
])osition of his having been a mere man, was something so per- 
fectly natural, that it [his appearance] could not be represented 
as being /M*ya fivatfjgiov a great mystery, or any part of one. 
This is corroborated by the following words : idiKUKo&tjiv Ttvev^ 
funi^ when explained thus : " the professions of Jesus relative 
to his superior dignity, which seemed to be inconsistent with his 
appearance in frail human nature, were proved true (justified, 
confirmed), by his subsequent glorious happiness, n/ievfiu — avctr 

1 See the Prog^ramm on 1 Tim. 3: 16, Tubing. 1788, in Velthnaen, Kui* 
nol and Ruperti's Comment. Theol.Vol. I. No. VII, 
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Xtjijp^fi iv ^o|^." If Paul referred, in these words, to another 
and a higher nature of Christ, distinct from the man Jesus ; it 
was the same nature which he ascribes to Christ in other pas- 
sages, namely, a divine nature, in the highest sense of the word.^ 

The twofold nature of Christ, is also proved by the fact, 
that he is often distinguished from men. Gal. 1:1, 10 — 12, An 
apostle, not by man^ but by Jesus Christ. 1 Cor. 7 : 22 &c. If 
any one who is a servant, is called of the Lord [converted to 
Christianity], he is made free by the Lord [he enjoys the liber- 
ty of the children of God] ; and, in like manner, if a free man 
is called [ converted ], he becomes the servant of Christ &c. 
Eph. 6: 6 he, Not with eyeservice as pleasing men, but as the 
servants of Christ, doing the will of God with sincerity of heart. 
Col. 3: 23 iic, And whatsoever ye do, do it from the heart, as 
to the Lord, and not unto men : — for ye serve the Lord Christ. 
Heb. 7 : 28, For the law makes feeble men highpriests ; but 
the declaration, wliich has been made since the law, and which 
was confirmed by an oath (Ps. 110 : 4), makes the Son High- 
priest, who is raised forever into glory. 

See the Dissertation of Dionys. van de Wijnpersse, entided, 
" A vindication of the true and eternal divinity of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, against the more recent objections to it," which is 
found in the work of the society at the Hague, For the defence 
of the christian religion (1792). This dissertation proves in the 
happiest manner, how utterly inconsistent with the whole spirit 
of the New Testament, is the supposition that Christ was a mere 
man ; and how perfectly that spirit harmonizes with the doc- 
trine maintained in this paragraph (§ 42). 



1 See, on the various readings and explanations of this passage, Gries- 
bach's Nov. Test. 2d ed. 1806, Vol. 11. p. 42»— 432. Heinrich's Pauli 
Epp. ad Tim. Tit. et Philemonem, perpetua annotatione illustratae, edit. 
Koppiana, Vol. VII. p. 101— 119. and Wegscheider's First Ep. of Paul to 
Timothy, Getting. 1810, p. 122—129. 
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ILLUSTRATION 2. 

The eocistence of Christ j before his appearance in the flesh. 

Proof of this is found in the two following passages of John's 
Gospel : 

I. John 8: 58, ^firjv^ af4ijv^ Xtyoi vfiiv' ngiv ^Pgaafi yeve- 
a^ai^ eifM verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was, 
I am.^ 

The following translation of this passage, is given in the 
works referred to : " Before Abraham was, I existed." Wet- 
stein (on John 8 : 58) does indeed observe, " Desidero locum 
Scripturae, ubi fyw sigii significat, ego eram (I existed), vel 
ego sum simpliciter ;" but there is no necessity for such a passage, 
if it can only be proved that eivat has the signification to exist; 
and this it certainly has 'In John 17 : 5 ; as also its participle 
ovttt in Rom. 4: 17. This translatibn is vindicated against the 
explanations of the Socinians and others, (who supply to Hf^i^ 
either Xgiatog or some other predicate consisting of a word or 
proposition,) on the following grounds : 

1. Agreeably to the idiom of the Hebrew, and also of the 
Evangelist John, the present Hfit' may b'e used instead of the im- 
perfect w, see 1 John 3:7. 2: 29. 4 : 17. This, says Ben- 
gel,^ is particularly the case, when that which is affirmed to have 
beeriy still continues to be ; and thus the sense of both the pre- 
sent and preterite is comprehended in the present ; as in John 
15: 27, fOT*. Jer. 1: 5 (LXX), emarafim Gi. 

2. The explanation, " Before Abraham was, I was appoint- 
ed to be the Messiah," (which is adopted by Lofler, in the Ger- 
man version of Souverain's Essay on the Platonism of the Fa- 

1 See on this passage, the work " on the Object of the Gospel of John," 
p. 425 &:c. and Dissert. Ill, in libror. N. T. histor. aliquot loca, p. 50 — 
S5. Opusc. Acad. Vol. III. p. 247—252. 

3 Gnomon, in Johann. 8: 58. 
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thers of the church p. 385, and m Eichhorn's Bibl. VH* p. 1027) 
is certainly not founded on the words iyo) €t^&. The phrase 
XgitnoSy or o i^xofuvog^ if supphed to ««/u«, should stand im- 
mediately before it, and in the context, as it does in ch. 4: 26 ; 
but this is not the case here. So Ziegler, in illustrating this 
passage,^ says : '^ The explanation, ' I was appointed to be the 
Messiah,' is unsupported by a satisfactory proof of such an idi- 
om ; and consequently this passage itself cannot be used as such 
a proof." 

3. Anotlier explanation, (given in the Allgem. Litter. Zeit- 
ung,) is this :^ " Before Abraham was born, I am he> at whose 
day he sincerely rejoiced, i. e. I am the Messiah." To this 
view of the text, the following objections present themselves : 
(a) Christ would, on this supposition, merely repeat (in v. 68) 
what he had previously said ( v. 56 ), in the words ^fi^uafA 
fiyaXliaaato^ Iva idtj rtjv i^fiigav rtjv ifitjv. For, the assertion 
iyo) eif^i or " I am he," at whose day Abraham rejoiced, is al- 
ready contained in f/^tiv. — (b) The words ngiv ApguafA ytvi- 
O'&ai, would not only be superfluous, but would appear unnatu- 
ral, if Jesus had intended by the words " I am he to see whose 
day Abraham rejoiced," to represent himself simply as the Mes- 
siah ; and this without regarding the question of the Jews (v. 57), 
but passing it by altogether, as unworthy of notice. — (c) No- 
thing which can suitably be supplied to ey(o etfii, can be taken 
from the remote 56th verse, but must be derived from the 57th 
verse which immediately precedes it ; so that the sense would 
be, f/o) ei^fii^ 6g itogaKe tov A^gaafi^ i. e. *' I am he that knew 
Abraham, before he was born." — (d) Agreeably to the version, 
" Before Abraham was, I existed," the passage contams the 

1 See Henke^s Magaz. fur Religionspbilosophie, B. V. St. 2. S. 262. 

9 Jahrg. 1793, No. 295, 296.- comp. Paalus^ Commentary on the <3k>s- 
pel of John, p. 461 &c. 
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proof requisite to support the assertion, that Jesus is greater than 
Abraham (v. 63). This proof lies m his preexistence ; and Je- 
sus took occasion from the question of the Jews (v. 57), to ap- 
peal to this evidence of the dignity of his person.^ 

II. John 1: 15, 'O ottiooi iaov (QxofABvog^ afAitQoa^ev fiov yi- 
yovav ' or* nQtaroq fAOv tjv he that cometh after me, is prefer- 
red to me, for he was before rae.^ 

In the work referred to in the margin, the following version 
is given of this passage : " He that cometh after me, goes be- 
fore me [is greater than I, v. 27, ov — vnodfjf^atog, Matth. 3: 
1 1 , iOxvQOTiQog IAOV BGiiv, John 3 : 30, enavia navttav iati] ; 
for he existed before I did." And the remark is added, " that 
the Evangelist probably adduces this declaration of the Baptist, 
in opposition to the objection which was advanced against Chris- 
tianity, at least by the later disciples (§ 1 6) of John : tliat the 
doctrines of the Baptist are older than those of Christ. Ewald 
remarks,^ that if both expressions, ifinQOG^fv (aov yeyoviv and 
nQmrog fAOv lyy, are referred to any other precedency than pri- 
ority of time J there would be a tautology. And Kuinol subjoins 
the additional remark, that ef*nQoa&iv is never used to express 
precedency in dignity or respectability, either in the New Tes- 
tament or the LXX, or in the profane authors. To the expla- 
nation of these words given by Bolten, who refers them to an 
earlier residence of Jesus near the Jordan ; Paulus jusdy ob- 
jects, (a) that it should then read, nQtaTog fiov (ada tjv, or naQtiv, 
he was here before me, or he was there before me : — and (b) 
that agreeably to Matth. 3: 13, Jesus was just come from Gali- 
lee, to be baptized. 

1 Comp. on John 8: 56, 58. Ewald, on the Dignity of Jesus and its In- 
Qaence on his ethical system, Hanover, 1798, p. 40 — 50. Kuinol, Evang. 
Johannis iUastratum, in loc. and Scbott^s Epitome theologiae cbristianae 
-^ogmaticae, 104 &c. 

2 See the work " On the object of John, p. 5 &c. 

3 Ewald, sup, cit. p. 57. 
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ILLUSTRATION 3. 

The antemundane existence of Christ, 
That Christ existed prior to the beginning of the world, is 
evident from the following texts : 

I. John \i\y Ey uqxv V^ ^ ^oyog in the beginning was the 
word; conip. v. 3. 

In the work " on the Object of the Gospel of John," the ver- 
sion of the words iv agxy " in the beginning of the world," is 
vindicated against the Socinian translation, '^ in the beginning of 
the Gospel." The grounds of the defence are the following : 
1. The position, that the words £v ^QXVf when standing alone, can 
signify " in the beginning of the Gospel," is altogether unsup- 
ported by evidence. In Mark 1: ], we find the words sp agx^i 
Tov evayyeXioVy but not aQxv alone. — 2. It is evident from the 
third verse, tliat all created things must be conceived as not ex- 
isting previously to this ciQXV ^^ beginning. See infra, Illust. 
9. I. 

II. John 17: 5, 24, ^o^tf, tj £ixor ngo rov top xoGfAOv hpMj 
TiaQa aor — ttip dol^av ri/v f ju^i^, iqv edoi^ag f*oi^ on fjyantjGag (le 
ngo KaTadoXtjg xoGfiov the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was : — my glory, which thou gavest me, because thou 
lovedst me before the formation of the world. 

The following explanation of this passage, is given in the 
work "on the Object of the Gospel of John :"^ " the glory which 
thou gavest [art about to give] me, because thou (as I was with 
thee before tlie world was) didst love me before the world was 
formed." — In opposition to another exposition, (which renders 
the words in v. 24 and 5, do^a ^V edcDxag fAOi^ and ij nx^p naga 
ooi, thus : " the glory which thou didst appoint for me or which 
I had agreeably to thine eternal appointment,") the former ver- 
sion is supported by the following arguments : 1. In other pas- 

1 f 86. p. 427 &c. 
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sages, Jesus combines together, his going to the Father when 
he leaves the world, and his existence with him before he ap- 
peared on earth. John 3: 13. 6: 62. 16 : 28. — 2. St. John 
himself seems to favour the former explanation. Compare 
John 1 : 2, ovrog fjv ev ciQXV ^0^^ ^^^ ^cov, and 1 John 1 : 2, 
jj £a)f] ij a&oivMg^ ^tig fjv ngog tov natega, with the words rj <*- 
Xov naga aoi, ngo tov tov noafAOv tivaij this was in the be- 
ginning with God — ^that eternal life which was with the Father 
— ^which I had with thee before the world was.^ That ix^iv can 
signify, " to have any thing in purpose," which is maintained by 
Grotius and Wetstem, is denied by Ewald.^ By similar phra- 
seology, the existence of Christ before the formation of the 
world, is expressed in Col. 1 : 17? ^^'^'^ avtog taxv ngo navrtov 
" therefore (because he is the Creator of all things v. 16) he 
also existed before all."^ 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

The eternity of Christ. 

That Jesus existed from eternity, is distinctly taught, in 1 
John 1: 2, rriv ^(ativ tijv aitopiov, ririg fjv ngog toy narsga^ nai 
iq>av£gmd^f] i^fAiv (we bear witness, and show unto you) that eter^ 
nal life^^ which was with the Father, and was manifested unto 
us. Compare with this, Heb. 1: 10 — 12, thou Lord (Christ, v. 
1 — 10) in the beginning didst lay the foundation of the earth, 



1 See on this passage, Mori Epitome theol. christianae, p. 61. note S. 

3 Sup. cit. p. 54. Comp. the same author^s Religfionslehren der Bibel, 
B. 2. S. 45—48. C. C. Flatt^s Symbb. ad illustranda graviora quaedam 
' Jesu dicta in Evang^elio Johannis, Pt. H. p. 5 — 9. In Note 8 of Ewald^s 
work sup. cit. that writer maintains, that the above version of the words 
^X^ifV notga 'd'f q), finds no support either in the passages of the New Tes* 
tament quoted by its friends, or in the Rabbinical writings. See also 
Koindl, on John 17: 5. Schott, 1. c. p. 105. 

3 See Dissert. I, in Coloss. Note 28. Opusc. Acad. Vol. II. p. 133. 

-* See the work, " on the Object of the Gospel of John," p. 386 &c. 
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and the heavens are the work of thy hands ; they shall be de- 
stroyed, but thou shalt continue to exist, and they shall all grow 
dd as a garment. Rev. 22: 13, eyw to A xa« ro 12, n^vnoq %m 
sax«Tog I am the Alpha and the Omega, the First and the Last. 
In the New Apology for the Revelation,^ it is stated that 
these words which are applied to Christ, manifestly contain a 
description of the true God, and represent him as the Author 
and End of the whole creation ; for, in Rev. 21 : 5, 6, God is 
described in similar terms : iym ufii to A x«m to /2, i} ^QXn ^^^ 
i rekog. The same idea is, in Rom. 1 1 : 36, expressed thus : 
iiM)TOVKa& itg uvtov r« irayra, and in Heb. 2: 10, as follows : 
a OP TO navra^ Ha& 8v ov tu navra. Michaelis indeed thinks 
it possible, that the words tym Hfjii 6 ngtoTog nai 6 ^trjforo^, in 
the two passages Rev. 1:17. 2:8, should signify, ^'I am the 
first whom thou didst know as a mortal, and the last whom now 
immortal, thou shalt again see ; i. e. I am still the same whom 
thou hast known." And bis reason is, that in both these passa- 
ges, the resurrection of Jesus is spoken of immediately after. 
But in Rev. 22 : 15, at least, there is no allusion to the resur- 
rection of Christ from the dead. 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

1 John 5: 20, o aXtjd^ivog d^eog xai 17 Ccotj aKoviog the true 
God and eternal life. Rev. 21:6. Is. 44 : 6. 48 : 12, "^ait 

•Jl-infi! ^;^-^es liOfit^ I am the Fh-st and the Last. Compare 
§ 29. * 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

Other divine attributes ascribed to Christ. 

1. Omnipotence : Phil. 3: 21, evsgyeia tov dwao^ai avrov 
KM vnoTalii iavTc^ ra navta the power by which also he is able 
to subdue all things to himself. Compare John 10: 28 — 30. In 
the work on the Object of the Gospel of John, the sense of this 

1 p. 381 &c. (must. 7. inf.) 2 Introd to N. T. 3d ed. d. 1352. 
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last passage is given thus : ^* As the- Father is greater than all, 
so that no enemy can wrest those who are mine, out of hi$ 
hands (v. 29) ; in like manner, nothing can wrest them out of 
my hands (v. 28) ; for I and the Father are one ; we are so 
united, that the dominion and the omnipotent power of the Fa- 
ther are mine." The explanation of the words iv iCficv^ as sig- 
nifying an agreement of the Son with the Father, in their views 
and feelings in regard to the improvement of the human family, 
is exposed to the following difficulties : (a) It is not prov- 
ed, that ip ii^pai is frequently synon3rmous with to avro fpgovuv 
or to be of one mind. Even in John 17 : 11, <V hvui does 
not necessarily refer merely to oneness or similarity of views, 
but can very naturally include union in the enjoyment of the 
same privileges, hopes, and happiness, (b) The context of this 
passage (10 : 28—^30 ) leads us to the explanation above. For 
Jesus uses the same expressions in v. 29 and 28, ^^ No one can 
wrest my sheep from the Father's hand — no one shall wrest 
them out of my hand.'' Both clauses must therefore be under- 
stood alike, and as the first is deduced from the power of the 
Father (o nattig fiov lAuimv navtmv iot* v. 29) ; so also must 
the latter, namely, the impossibility of wresting the sheep of 
Christ out of his hands, be grounded on the protecting power 
of Christ ; and this is confirmed by the preceding words ktjlyto 
foM2* Mmviov didfaiii avtoig I give them salvation.— John 10: 18, 
eiovifiav «;fo> ^hvm avTtjw {njv tfwxv^)^ ^^^ i^ova^av ix(u nctX&p 
lapHP avtfiv I have power to lay 4own my life, and I have 
power to resume it. In ch. 2: 19 he says. Destroy this temple, 
and I will build it again in three days ; and in other passages, 
his resurrection is ascribed to Gody e. g. Acts 2:24, 02. 3: 13, 
16. 5: 30. 1 Cor. 6: 14. 16: 16. Divine power [^w« dwa- 
fug] is also ascribed to Christ, in 2 Pet. 1: 3. comp. v. 16 A^ 
wafitg and fUfaXnottig. For, amov (v. 3) must refer to hjffov 
TOt; nvQUW tiiktav (v. 2). 
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2. Omniicience is ascribed to Christ, in 1 Cor. 4: 5. Rev. 2: 
23. — [Matth. 1 1 : 27, " All things are delivered to me of my Fa- 
ther i and no man knoweth the Son but the Father^ neither 
knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whcxmso- 
ever the Son will reveal him. 

If in this passage, the same omniscience be not ascribed to 
the Son as to the Father ; I am unable to make out satisfacto- 
rily what the meaning of it is. In the latter clause of the verse, 
men are declared to be entirely dependent on the Son for that 
knowledge of the Father which is revealed ; i. e. he only makes 
this revelation. John 1 : 18, ^' No man hath seen God at any 
time ; the only begotten who dwelleth in the bosom of the Fa- 
ther, tie hath revealed himJ*^ At the same time I concede, it is 
possible^ that the knowledge here spoken of, may be merely 
that which is intended to be revealed in the Gospel. 

John 6 : 46, '^ Because that no man hath seen the Father, 
save he which is of God, he hath seen the Father." The word 
ioiQaKt here, does not mean to see loith bodily eyes, but with the 
mental eye, i. e. to know. What but omniscience could be ad- 
equate to the knowledge here predicated of Christ ? And is it 
a satisfactory explanation of the text to say, that the knowledge 
here meant, is simply that which is conveyed in the instructions 
of the Gospel? 

In the same manner, the knowledge of tlie most intimate se- 
crets of the human heart, is ascribed to Christ. John 2 : 24, 
25, '' But Jesus did not commit himself unto them, because he 
knew all men ; and needed not that any should testify of man ; 
for he knew what was in man." John 6 : 64, " But there, are 
some of you that believe not. For Jesus knew who they were 
that believed not, and who should betray him." 

Acts 1 : 24, "And they prayed, and said. Thou, Lord, 
which knowest the hearts of all men, shew whether of these two 
thou hast chosen." That Lord {KVQiog) here means Christ, 
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seems to me very plain from verses 21 and 22 (compare verse 
6) of the context. Besides, this is the common appellation of 
the Saviour, in the Acts of the Apostles. The appeal made in 
this case, respects the choice of an apostle. " Shew, Lord," 
say the apostles, " which of these two thou hast chosen ; that 
he may take part of this ministry and apostleship,^^ Is there 
any room to doubt, here, that tiie aposdes did appeal to the 
same Lord who had chosen them, to designate who shall fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death pf Judas ? 

1 Cor. 4 : 4, 5, " For I know nothing by myself ; yet am 
I not hereby justified ; but he that judgeth me is the Lord. 
Therefore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, 
who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and 
will make manifest the counsels of the hearts ; and then shall 
every man have praise of God." That Lord (Kvgiog) here 
means Christ, is plain, both from the office of judging ascribed 
to him, and from his coming to judgment. Without citing nu- 
merous other passages, which confessedly represent Christ as 
the final Judge of all the human race ; permit me here to ask, 
Is it possible for any being who is not omniscient^ to judge the 
universe of intelligent creatures? Can he for thousands of 
years, (possibly of ages,) be present every where, and know 
what is transacted ; can he penetrate the recesses of the human 
heart ; can he remember the whole character and actions of 
countless myriads so diverse in talents, temper, circumstances, 
and situation ; — and yet be finite ? be neither omnipresent nor 
omniscient 9 God claims it as his distinguishing and peculiar 
prerogative, that he knows the secrets of the human heart (Jer. 
17: 10) ; what then must he be, who knows the secrets of all 
hearts at all times, and in all worlds f If he be not Grod, the proof 
that the Father is God, is defective too ; and we have the ques- 
tion again to dispute with the Manicheans, whether Jehovah be 
not a limited and imperfect being. 
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^^ But," you will 3ay, ^' Christ acts as Judge by delegated 
authority : why not theo, by knowledge imparted to him f " He 
does indeed act as Judge, by delegated authority, because it is 
in his mediatorial capacity that he acts as Judge ; but to oc^ as 
Judge is one thing, to be qualified for such an office is another. 
iBxaltation as Mediator constitutes him Judge in that capaciQr ; 
wmnipresence and omniscience only can qualify him {(X the du- 
ties of that station. And can omniscience be imparted $ We 
may as well say omnipotence or selfiexistence can be imparted. 
There is, and there can be but one Grod ; and a. seoHid omni- 
scient being, (omniscient simply by knowledge imparted^) would 
force us into all the absurdities of polytheison. 

Rev. 2: 23, '^ And all the churches shall know that I am he 
which searcheth the reins and hearts ; and I will give unto every 
one of you according to your works." The same person speaks 
here, who ^'was dead and is alive," i. e. Christ (chap. 1: 18). 
The sense of the passage is too plain to need any comment. 

To conclude this head : when I compare such passages as 
those above cited, with the description of divine omniscience, 
how can I doubt that the New Testament writers mean to as- 
cribe the knowledge of all things to Christ ? To say that what- 
soever pertains to God or man, is known by any being, is to 
predicate omniscience of that being. Compare now with this, 
the knowledge which God ascribes to himself only, in Jer. 17: 
9, 10, ''The heart is deceitful above aU things, and desperately 
wicked ; who can know it ? I the Lord search the heart, I try 
the reins, even to give to every man according to his ways, and 
according to the fruit of his doings."^] 



[1 See " Letters to the Rev. VVm. E. Channing^ &c.'» on the divinity of 
Christ, by Professor Stuart; from which the above paragraphs relative to 
the ompiscience of Christ, are extracted. S.l 
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ILLUSTRATION 7. 

Divine honour and worship are ascribed to Christ. 

• I. John 5: 23, '/i^a navng zifAtaai xov viov^ Ka'&ojg rifAfoGi 
vov naxiQa that all men should honour the Son, as they honour 
the Father. 

Even allowing that na'&mQ would admit of such an explana- 
tion as would not imply a similar adoration of the Father and of 
Christ ; still, in the passage before us, the context will not ad- 
mit of such an exposition. Because (a) in v. 27 — 29, Christ 
ascribes divine works to himself; and in v. 21, an equality with 
the Father. — (b) As the Jews (v. 18) immediately preceding, 
had pronounced a declaration made by Jesus, to be blasphemy, 
and charged him with " making himself equal with (Jod " ioov 
iavTOp noiii rqi ^«qi ' Jesus would have been bound, by his 
reverence for God and love to his hearers, to avoid using an ex- 
pression which could so naturally be understood as indicating 
divine worship ; and it would have been his duty distinctly to 
declare, that he did not desire any thing of this kind.^ 

n. John 14 : 1, 13, 14, fav ti anijaijte iv roi ovOfAati, fiov, 
eym no^am if ye ask any thing in my name, I will do it. 

Jesus here directs the aposdes to pray in a manner that will 
be to his honour {ev ovofiaxv^ comp. <^ 43. Blust. 4), i. e. to pray 
with the confident expectation that he would grant their petition 
(v. 1). . Through the Son, by his answering the prayers of his 
people, the -glory of the Father was to be manifested, Iva dogo- 
0^ nuttiQ iv rep viqi that the Father may be glorified in the 
Son; (v. 7—9. '^ 44. lUust. 9). 

in. 1 Cor. 1 : 2, enMaXovfievoi to ovofia rev xv^iov i^fAtav Itj- 
Qov Xgiatov who worship [call on the name of] our Lord Je- 
sus Christ.^ Acts 7: 59, intxakovfitvov xac keyovra ' nvgu hi' 

1 See the work on the Object of the Gospel of John, p. 196—198. and 
£wald, on the Dignity of Jesus, p. 123 &c. 
3 The explanation of this text, as signifying^ " who arc called after the 
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oov (and they stoned Stephen) calling upon [Jesus] and saymg : 
Lord Jesus, (receive my spirit). The first of the two passa- 
ges here adduced as a proof of the divine honour due to Christ, 
is of divine authority, because it declares that an apostle (Paul) 
sanctions the worship of Christ ; which he also confirmed by 
his own example, 2 Cor. 12 : 8. 1 Thess. 3: 11. 2 Thess. 2: 
16, 17. Rom. 1: 7. 1 Cor. 1: 3. 2 Cor. 1: 2 &c. Eph. 3: 6. 
The second passage has divine authority, because it contains 
the expressions of Stephen, who, at least at that time, spoke by 
divine inspiration, nXrjQtjg nvivftavos ay^ov v. 55. But both 
passages, even when considered as historical testimony, prove 
that in the apostolic age Christ was worshipped as God by all 
christian churches (1 Cor. 1: 2), and even by the churches in 
Palestine (Acts 9 : 21, 14), which at a later date abandoned 
the ancient faith.^ 

The well known passage in Pliny : ** Carmen Christo quasi 
Deo dicere secum invicem " (L.X. Ep. 97) they sing a hymn to- 
gether to Christ as a God, refers to the churches situated in a pro- 
vince of Asia Minor. And as the Gospel of John had been publish- 
ed in the country from which Pliny wrote, and a short time before 
he wrote his epistle ; the words " quasi Deo," are doubtless to 
be understood agreeably to John 1:1, The Logos (or word) was 
God. Eusebius also (Hist. Ecc.V. 28), in opposing the follow- 
ers of Artemon, appeals to ancient hymns of the christians, in 
which Christ is represented as God : " xpaXfAOi ds ogoi Ha& mdm 
adfkqxov an ctgxvs <^^o niatfav ygaq)fiaai^ rov Xoyov rov d'fov, 
Tov x(Ji(5tov, vfAvovai, d^fokoyovvTeg,^^^ There is no example 

name of Jesus Christ,^' is iDConsisteDt with the passag^es hereafter lobe 
considered : Acts 7: 59. Rom. 10: 9-— 13. also Acts 22: 16. See Krause's 
Epist. ad Corinthios, 1792, on 1 Cor. 1: 2. 

1 See also, on the divine worship of Christ, Rom. 10: 9 — 14, Rev. 6 : 8 
&c. and ( 78. 

3 The work from which £usebius makes this quotatioD, was by some 
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known, of a christian church in the apostolic age which can be 
shown to have denied those persotial excellencies of Jesus, which 



regarded as live plrodnetioD of Caius ; by others it was ascribed to Orig^ea ; 
and the third and most probable q|)inion is^ that it was the work of an a- 
nonymous author, and the same in substance as that which Tbeodoret 
calls " the Little Labyrinth.*' The object of Eusebius in quoting^ this pas- 
sage, was, to prove the opinion, that Christ is a mere man, to be of recent 
date, in opposition to its advocates, who maintained that it was even of 
apostolic origin ; and as the Whole context of Eusebius reflects light on 
the subject before us, I will translate it for the gratification of the reader. 
" The works of very many others haVe also reached us ; whose names we 
cannot indeed .specify, but they were orthodox and ecclesiastical [per- 
sons], as is proved by the interpretation given by each of them of the di- 
vine Scriptures ; but they are unknown to us, because their names are 
not prefixed to their books. In an elaborate piece of one of these authors, 
composed against the heresy of Artemon, (which Paul of Samosata has at- 
tempted to revive in our age,) there is extant a narrative very relevant to 
the history we are composing. For, the author, in proving that the above 
named heresy, which makes the Saviour a mere man, was an innovation 
of recent date, (the propagators of it boasted of its antiquity ;) after say- 
ing many other things in reprehension of their blasphemous lies, uses the 
following language : ^ they assert that all the ancients and even the apos- 
tles themselves, believed and taught the same things which they now 
maintain ; and that the preaching of the truth was preserved until the 
times of Victor, the thirteenth bishop of Rome from Peter ; but that from 
the time of his successor Zephyrinus, the truth had been corrupted.' And 
this assertion of theirs might perhaps have been believed, were it not that 
they are contradicted, first by the divine Scriptures {d-Hai ygaqiaiy and 
then by the writings of some brethren more ancient than the times of Vic- 
tor, and which were composed in support of the truth against the gentiles, 
and against the heresies of those days. I refer to the works of Justin, 
Miltiades, Tatian, Clement, and many others, in all of which divinity is 
ascribed to Christ {d'eokoyettap 6 XQ^^og), For, who is ignorant of 
the books of Irenaeus and Melito and of the rest, which declare Christ to 
be both God and man ? Moreover, all the psalms and hymns of the breth- 
ren, ttritten from the beginning by the faithful^ celebrate the praises of 
Christy the Word of Ood^ and attribute divinity to him. How is it possible, 
then, that the ancients until the time of Victor, should have taught what 
they assert, when the opinion of the church through so many years is de- 
clared and known ? And why are they not ashamed to assert such a 
falsehood concerning Victor ; when they well know that it was Victor 
who excommunicated Theodotus the currier, the father and chief of this 
God-denying ap66tacy ; for Theodotus was the first that declared Christ to 
be a mere man ?" Euseb. Eccles. Hist. V. 27, 28, ed. Valesii, Amstd. 
1695. The Words above quoted in the text, are here printed in italics. 8.] 
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John ascribes to him. The sects pf the Ebionites and- other 
Jewish christians in Palestine, who denied the deity and super- 
natural conception of Christ, or at least the former of these doc- 
trines, probably took their rise after the second Jewish war, 
when one part of the Jewish christians separated from the oth- 
ers, and as we may suppose, attached themselves more closely 
to the unbelieving Jews.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

That adoration belongs exclusively to God, is expressly 
taught in Is. 42: 8, )r», «fb nnfijb ''^IM I will not give my hon- 
our to another. Jer. 17: 5 &c. Matth. 4: 10. compare the work 
on the Object of the Gospel of John, p. 505. But so far is the 
adoration of Christ from being idolatry ^ that it is represented as a 
genuine worship of God, and expressly distinguished from idol- 
atry, 1 Cor. 8: 4 — 6. 1 Thess. 5: 9. 1 John 6: 20.* 

[The following remarks on the subject of this and the pre- 
ceding Illustrations, are found in the work of Professor Stuart, 
to which reference was made above. S. 

Heb. 1:6," Let all the angels of God worship him." 
The word worship, it is said, has two significations ; viz. 
obeisance and spiritual homage. This is true ; and the first of 
these meanings often presents itself in the Old Testament and, 
(as I am willing to concede,) in the Grospels: Many who wor- 
shipped Christ while he sojourned among men, i. e. prostrated 
themseves before him, probably knew or acknowledged nothing 
of his divine nature. But what shall we «ay of the angels ? Are 
they ignorant of his true nature ? And is not the worship which 
they who are pure spirits pay, of course spiritual and not sim- 
ple obeisance ? 

1 See Weber^s Beitrag^e zur g^eschichte des Neutestaxnentlichen Kanons, 
p. 48, Tubingen, 1791. 

2 See the Dissert, sup. cit of Wijnpersse, ( XVII. p. 174 &c. 
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Philip. 2 : 10, 11, " That at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and thmgs 
under the earth ; and that every tongue should confess that Je-> 
sus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father." 

" Things in heaven, earth, and under the earth," is a com- 
mon periphrasis of the Hebrew and New Testament writers, 
for the universe (to nav or t« navru). What can be meant, by 
things in heaveil (i. e. beings in heaven) bowing the knee to Je- 
sus, if spiritual worship be not meant ? 

What other worship can heaven render ? And if the worship 
of Christ in heaven be spiritual, should not that of others, who 
ought to be in temper united with them, be spiritual also ? And 
when it is added, this worship shall be ^' to the glory of God the 
Father," I understand the sentiment to be, that J^sus in his me- 
diatorial character is the proper object of universal adoration ; 
but as this character has a pecuUar connexion with and relation to 
God the Father, so the worship paid to Christ the Mediator, 
should redound to the glory of the Father as well as of himself. 

Rom. 10: 9 — 14, " That if thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness*; and with the mouth 
confessbn is made unto salvation. For the Scripture saith^ 
Whosoever believeth on him shaU not be ashamed. For there 
is no difference between the Jew and the Greek ; for the same 
Lord over all, is rich unto all that call upon him. For whoso- 
ever shall call upon the name of the Lord, shall be saved. How 
then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed f 
and how shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard } 
and how shall they hear without a preacher f " 

The Lord on whose name they are to caU^ is plainly Christ ; 
for he is the same in whom they are to believe (v. 11 and 14). 
And this Lord, (Christ,) on whom they are to caU, and in- 
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wbom they ^.re to believe, is nv^^og 7§ai(^mv, umtierial horit 
and therefore able to bestow the blessings which they aeed* 

Rev, 5: 8-t-Hj " Aad when be, (i. e. CWst, see v. 6, 7,) 
took the book, ^e four beasts and four and twen^ elders fdl 
down befor<^ the Lamb, having every oqe of tbe^ harps and 
gqldea viala full of odours, which are the prayers of the sainti^ 
A;id they song i^ new song, sajring, Thou art worthy to take the 
book, and to open tbe seals thereof; for thou waaft diun mi 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out (rf every kindred, 
and tpng^?, and people, and nation ; and hast made us unto our 
God kings and priests ; and we shall reign on the earth. And 
I beheld and I heard the voice of many angels round about the 
throne, and the beasts and the elders ; and the number of them 
was ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thou- 
sands ; saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slam, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing. And every creature which 
is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such 
as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying. Bles- 
sing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that idtteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, forever and ever. And 
the four beasts said, Amen. And the four and twenty elders 
fell down s^nd worshipped him that liveth forever and ever." 

If this be not spiritual worship — and if Christ be not the 
object of it here ; I am unable to produce a case, where wor- 
ship can be called spiritual and divine. 

The apostles and primitive martyrs worshipped Christ ; and 
they recognize the practice of worshipping him among other 
christians. 

Acts 7; 59, 60, '' And they stoned Stephen, making invoca- 
tion [inmalovfAsvov) and saying. Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 
And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay 
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not this sin to their charge. And when he had said this, he fell 
asleep." 

Now here is a dying martyr, who is expressly said to '* be 
filled with the Holy Ghost," and to enjoy the vision of the hea- 
venly world, and of the Saviour who was there ; in his last mo- 
ments, too— on the very verge of eternity ; here is such a mar- 
tyr, committbg his departing spirit into the hands of the Lord 
Jesus, in the very same language and with the same confidence, 
with which Jesus, when expiring upon the cross, committed his 
spirit into the hands of the Father. This expiring disciple also, 
implores forgiveness for his murderers. Of whom does he im- 
plore it f Of the same Lord Jesus. Can a departing spirit be 
entrusted to any being, and the forgiveness of sin be expected 
of him, who has not omnipotence and supreme authority ? And 
can a dying martyr, with his eyes fixed on the very vision of 
God, and his soul filled with the Holy Ghost, ask and pray 



amiss? 



2 Cor. 12: 8, 9, ''For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, 
that it might depart from me. And he said unto me, My grace 
is sufficient for thee ; for my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness. Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my infirmi- 
ties, that the power of Christ may rest upon me." 

The Lord whom Paul here besovghtj is plainly Christ ; for 
this same Lord, in answer to the apostle's supplication, says, 
" My grace is sufficient for thee ; for my strength (17 ivwafug 
fiov) is perfected in weakness." Then the apostle immediately 
subjoins, '' Most gladly then would I rejoice in my infirmities, 
that the strength of christ (17 dwaf^ts Xgiatov) may rest up- 
on me." A clearer case, that Christ was the object of the apos- 
tle's repeated prayer, cannot well be presented. 

1 Thess. 3: 11, 12, ''Now, God himself, and our Father, and 
our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you. And the Lord 
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make you to increase and abound in lov^ one toward another, 
and toward all men, even as we do toward you.'' 

Can any distinction be here made, between the rank of those 

m 

who are addressed by the aposde ? And does not the twelfth 
/verse plainly show, that the supplication of the aposde is special- 
ly directed to the Lord, i. e. to Christ? 

2 Thess. 2 : 16, 17, '' Now, our Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
and God even our Father, which hath loved us, and hath given 
us everlasting consolation, and good hope through grace, com- 
fort your hearts and stablish you in every good word and woik." 
Here the order of the persons to whom supplication is made, 
is the reverse of that in the last instance quoted ; which shows 
that nothing depends on the orders but that it was a matter of 
indifference with the aposde, which was placed first ; the sup- 
plication being equally addressed to the Father and to Christ. 

Rom. 1: 7, ''To all that be in Rome, beloved of God ; call- 
ed to be saints ; grace to you, and peace, from God ous Fa- 
ther, and the Lord Jesus Christ." 

Here the same blessings are solicited and expected, firom 
Christ and the Father. See the same formula repeated, 1 Cor. 
1:3. 2 Cor. 1:2. 

Acts 1 : 24, " And they prayed, and said, Thou, Lord, which 
knowest the hearts of all men, shew whether of these two thou 
hast chosen." 

That Lord here means the Lord Jesus, seems evident from 
V. 21 and 22. It is the usual appellation, moreover, which the 
book of Acts gives to the Saviour. (See above p. 408 hot.) 

2 Tim. 4 : 14, " The Lord reward him according to his 
works !" Again, v. 17 and 18 ; " Notwithstanding, the Lord 
stood with me, and strengthened me ; that by me the preaching 
might be fully known, and that all the gentiles might hear ; and 
I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion. And the Lord 
shall deliver me from every evil work, and will preserve me un- 
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to his heavenly kmgdom : to whcnn be glory forever and ever. 
Amen." (Compare ch. 3 : 11.) Usage hardly admits a doubt 
here, that Lord means Christ. 

Nor can I separate from religious invocation, trust, and con- 
fidence, such expressions as these, (Acts 3 : 6,) '^ Then Peter 
said, Silver and gold have I none ; but such as I have give I 
thee : In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and 
walk." Nor can I see how the ^emn adjuration by Christ 
{iv XQiOTfo)^ which the apostle uses, m Rom. 9: 1, and 1 Tim. 
2: 7, can be separated firom religious invocation, or appeal. 

We must add to all these instances of worship, the fact that 
Christians were so habituated to address their supplications to 
Christ, that " They who invoke Christ," became, it would seem, 
a kind of proper name, by which they were in primitive times 
designated as Christians. 

Thus Paul (1 Cor. 1: 2) addresses himself to all who in' 
voJce the name of our Lordb Jesus Christy in evert place. That 
the verb eniKaXcof is ah appropriate one to designate the act of 
prayer, will not be questioned. The literal translation of it is 
to invoke. The simple meaning of the passage is, ^' I address 
myself to all Christians." But instead of using the name Chris^ 
turns directly, the apostle uses a periphrasis, and says, to all the 
invokers of Christy i. e. to those who pray to him ; meaning the 
same as dyioig^ kAi^to^^, iic. in the context. He has signified, 
too, that the practice of invoking Christ, was not confined to 
Corinth. He addresses " those who pray to Christ, in every 
place^^ («v TiavT* Tonof). 

Exactly in the same manner, does Ananias describe Chris- 
tians, when the Lord Jesus bade him go to instruct and comfort 
Saul (Acts 9 : 13, 14) ; "Lord," said he, "I have heard of 
many concerning this man, what things he has done {roiQ dyt» 
oig aov) to thy saints at Jerusalem ; and even now, he has a 
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commission from the high priest, to bind all (roi;f cjiMoietyif- 
povg to oitofia aov) those who invoke thy name," i. e. Christians. 
See the same thing repeated, v. 21. 

The very heathen in the primitive age of Christianity, little 
as they knew about Christians, discovered that they made Christ 
an object of worship.^ — 

Did not the Saviour give his disciples a general precept and 
encouragement, to make him the object of prayer f John 14: 
13, 14, '^ If ye shall ask any thing in my name," i. e. as my dis- 
ciples, on my accoimt, said he to the apostles, '^ I will accom- 
plish it " {iy(o no&ijaw). They appear to me to have under- 
stood this, as directing that he should be regarded by them as 
the special object of prayer. Hence, instead of finding few or 
no examples of prayer to Christ, in the history of the pritnitive 
Christians as exhibited in the New Testament, I find more of 
this nature than of any other. 

When I have contemplated the precepts, which encourage 
prayer to Christ and the worship of him, both by the inhabitants 
of the heavenly world, and by the churches on earth ; I then 
compare these things with the exclusive worship and trust, which 
Jehovah claims to himself. — Is. 45: 22, 23, '' Look unto me, and 
be ye saved, all the ends of the earth ; for I am God, and there 
is none else. I have sworn by myself, the word has gone out 
of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not return. That unto 
me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear." Is 42: 8, " I 
am the Lord ; that is my name ; and my glory wiU I not give 
to another, neither my praise to graven images." Jer. 17: 5—7, 
" Thus saith the Lord, Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, 
and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from the 
Lord. For, he shall be like the heath in the desert, and shaU 
not see when good cometh ; but shall inhabit parched places in 

[I See the quotations from Vl'mj and Ensebius, on p. 412 of this work. S.] 
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the wilderness, in a salt land and not inhabited. Blessed is the 
man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is." 
Matth. 4: ]0, '^ Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, Sa- 
tan ; for it is written, Thou shalt wordiip the Lord thy God, 
and HIM ONLY shalt thou serve." 

I am ready now to ask, whether I can avoid coming to the 
conclusion, either that Christ is truly divine, in as much as he 
is so often represented as the object of worship ; or that the sa- 
cred writers have mistaken this great point, and led us to that 
which must be considered as idolatry. And yet the worship of 
Christ is placed, as it would seem, in opposition to that of idols, 
1 Cor. 8: 4 — 6. That Christianity utterly and forever renounces 
all idolatry — all polytheism, in a word, every thing inconsistent 
with the worship of one only living and true God ; is a point so 
plain and so universally conceded, that I shall not dwell for a mo- 
ment upon it. 

Were it not that I fear becoming tedious, by detailing my 
reasons for believing in the divine nature of Christ, I should add 
a great number of texts, which require us with all the heart to 
love him ; to obey him ; to confide in him ; and to commit ouv" 
selves to him ; in such manner as I cap never persuade myself 
to do, with respect to any being, who is not Gfod. The New 
Testament t;ell3 me that my consolation, my privilege — my hap- 
piiies3, must be derived fro^i trusting in Christ. But can I 
trust myself to 2l finite being, when \ have an infinite j (dmightyj 
(dl-sufficient GOO, to whom I may go f Shall I be satisfied 
with a mite, when I can have the mines of Peru ?^] 

ILLUSTRATION 9. 

Creation is ascribed to Christ. 
\. John 1: 3, 10, navta 8C avtov tyevero — o noagAog ii av 

— — ^— ^^— ^ " "^ ■ ■ ■ ■ - - I - ...i M ■ I - I I . !-■ 1 irM^— -— i_Kii— -M-T— 

[t Staari^s Letters to Channing, p. 100—106, 3d.ed. S.} 
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tov i/iPiTO all things were made by him— the world was made 
by him. 

A version of these passages maintained by Socinians, is this : 
^^ Every thing was done by Christ vrbkh belongs to the Gos- 
pel — the worid was reformed by him." In referraice to the first 
passage, it is objected, that the aposde gives no sanction fi^r the 
addition, ^^ which belongs to the Gospel :" in regard to the se- 
cond, it is to be remarked, that no evidence can be adduced to 
prove that fivta^ai can signify to make anew or reform. More- 
Dver, a different signification of this word is adopted in verse 3. 
Again, in v. 10 it is said, o KOOfiog avrov ovx «/yco the world 
knew him not; and yet it is pretended, that thc^^nse of the 
other clause of the same verse is, that o noofiog the world was 
reformed by him ! A different modification of this exposition 
is this : a part of the world [men] was spiritually improved by 
the light, another part knew it not. But, agreeably to the usage 
of the New Testament, the word xoafiog, in its synecdochical 
sense, always denotes the unreformed part of mankind. Be- 
sides, the parallelism of v. 10 and 11, seems to forbid this ex- 
position.^ 

Another exposition of v. 3, urged by the Socinians, is this : 
" Every thing was created ^br him, on his account" But dta 
[with a genitive case] is not clearly proved to signify on account 
of or for the sake of; and the following words, x^Q*^ avrov iyi- 
viTO ovde iv without him was nothing made ; evidently refer 
to the active cause, and confirm the ordinary signification of 

II. Col. 1 : 16, 17, (V ai/rq> sxTiO'&tj xa navxa — ra nartu 



1 See Siiskind, on the recent Expositions of John 1 : 1 — 14, in his Ma^- 
zine, No. 10, p. 32 &c. 

2 On the Socinian Expositions of John 1 : 3, 10, see BengePs Historico- 
Sinaly tical exposition of the Socinian doctrinal system ; in the Tiib. Ma^. 
No. 15. p. 156 &c. 159 &c. 
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A- avTov exTiarai — ta navra ip\ avrto awiotijKe by him were 
all things created — all things were created by him — all tilings 
are sustained by him. 

On this passage, the reader may consult Lang, On the 
profitable use of Teller's Lexicon.* Flatt's Commentatio de 
deitate Christi (§ 9). Oertel's Christology f and Ewald, On 
the dignity of Jesus.' 

The principal arguments against the interpretation of those 
who make KXiCeiv to signify a moral creation [a reformation], or 
merely a great change wrought by Christ ; are the following : 

1. Krtieiv alone, and without any addition, does not, in a 
single other passage, signify either a moral reformation, or in 
general, a great change.^ 

2. Philological proof, that the expressions yiy and ovQnvog, 
QQotTa and «0(^ora, can denote Jews and Gentiles, it is utterly 
impossible to adducd In the Miscellaneous Dissertations on 
important subjects of theological learning,^ Justi would defend 
this meaning in the following manner : '' The Jews are called 
ra ip TOig ovQuvotg (the things iii the heavens), because they 
were governed by divine laws, and were citizens of a theocrati- 
cal nation (Paaikeut rmv ov^aviop) ; and dgara (things seen), 
because their worship of God contained many external, visible 
ceremonies. The gentiles on the contrary, are denominated la 
(n& Ttjg ytjg (the things on earth), because they were governed 
by human laws; and oo^uxra (things invisible), because they were 
to worship (Jod spiritually" (John 4 : 24). See Nbsseh's re- 
futation of this exposition, in his Exercitt. ad Sanct. Scriptt. 
interpYetationem.^ Another interpretation proposed by Justi, is, 
that the words ra ev xoig ovgavoig — noQUTa^ denote all mankind 

1 Pt. III. p. 62 &c. 2 p. 649. * 33. Note 2. 3p. 61— 67. 

4 See the work on the Object of the Gospel of John, p. 434. Schott^a 
Epitome theol. christ. dogmatic, p. 106. 

5 2d Collection, p. 200 &c, JHalle, 1798- '' . 6 p. 205 &c, Halle, 1803. 
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(the whole worid^ every creature^ in the pepukr sense).^ A- 
gainsl this, bears the remark of Keil ^ ^^ The generic idea (the 
whole) can be expressed per iabqmiaov^ ooiy bj tlie enomenr' 
tion of such species (parts) as are actually compr ehended under 
the generic idea (or the whole)." 

3. If by ovgmfoq and tfOpaYo, we understand citizens of 
heaven, or the angels ; then no moral reformation can be pre^ 
dicated of them. Equally inadniiariUe ^ is die foHowmg expo- 
sition, given in Henke's Magaz. t^ :^'£very thing that bekxigs to 
his church, in heaven and on earth, is formed anew by Christ; 
as well those members which aris known to uis, at Ihoae whkh 
are not {(Otogata f ), all who are morally reformed) from tfaehi^ 
est to the lowest, powerful kings and {nrioees aad brds(?)" 
Nosselt, in his Programma de una Dei in cadis terrisqae &mi- 
lia,^ understands thd passage Col. 1: 16, as refinrrmg to the for- 
mation of a charch consisting of citiaens of eai^ and faeaven.^ 
But this explanation also, is liable to the objecdon, thai this 
sense of xriC^iv is Vtnthout proof; see 1 sup. And it is erinosd, 
in the Tiibing. gelehrt. Anzeig."^ that we are by n» means re- 
quired to understand here a moral or spiritual ereaition, by thd 
preceding or succeeding context ; ancl yet both ar6 appealed! to 

by Nosselt,8 Lofler,® and Stoltz.^^ 

■ « ■ p . .1.1 ■ I . . • . ■ ^. I , . , 

1 Comp. Heinrich^s Nov. Test. ed. Koppianae, Vol, VII. pt. II. p. 190. 
and Stoltz, ErlauterunA^en zurn Neuen Test. Heft V, 1802, p. 8 fcc. 

* Comment. 11, in'Locum Philipp. 2: 5-*-!!, 1W4, p. X. 5. 

3 Sec Ewald sup. cit. ^ Vol. II. No. 2. p. 291. 

^ Exercitt. ad Sanct. Scriptt. interpretationem, p. 198 — 210. 

6 See also Lofler's Supplement to Souverain's Essay on the Platonismoi 
the Fathers of the church, p. 416, Zullichau, 1792. 

T For 1805, No. 10. p. 77. StoHz^s explanation o4 t. 16 : '^ In refer- 
ence to him (^v airroj), was every thing celestial and terrestrial &;c. cre- 
ated ; he is the cause and object of the creation of every thing: ;^' i. e. 
God would not have created the world, if the Messiah- was not to have- 
had a place in it ; is (exposed to the objertion supr. I, that this significa- 
tion ofdia is not adequately proved. 

^ 8Up. cit. p. 199. ^ sup. cil. sup. uit. p. P. 
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In 1 Cor. 8: 6, also, Christ is represented as Creator aiMl 
LfOrd of the world.* 

III. Heb. 1: 10,2, 3, di ov Tovg tttdxnfwg inoitja^ — (pigoitv'Tci 
nttvra rtp ^ifftott^ tfjg dvp»fi€(og avrov by whom he made the 
world— supporting all things by his powerful word. 

On this passage, the reader may ccHisult Lang,^ Flatt,^ the 
work On the design of John's Gospel,^ Ewald on the dignity of 
lesus,^ and Ewald's Reli^onslehren der Bibeh^ In these works, 
the expositioR of this passage, which makes Christ the Supreme 
Creator of the world, in oppoirition to those interpreters who 
make tlie word iuiapeg ^tiify ** times " (i^ew times-^^mes of 
the Mesriah^-'^de^otKjmiae divk*ae), or *« to refer only tp the 
instrumental cause } is supported by the (bUowing arguments 
«d obs#r^ation» t 

1. It is evident from ch^. 11:3, that amvtg does signify 
tbOirlds ^r worli. Cdmp. ^ 34% IHUst. 1. 

2. The wdrds t$ ov u&t^ptcg ittoitiiysif catmot justify any of dw 
following versions : " By him he created new times 5"^ or, " He 
suffered new epochs to arise, through him ;" or, '' By him, he 
created anew [reformed] the world of mankind, the human fami- 
ly."® The explanation, " By whom God determined certain 
periods of time [the time of the Messiah, and the preceding pe- 
riod^],'' would either express too insignificant an idea, and one, 
moreover abready included in the words enioxavov xmvi^fAiQmv 
(v. 1) ; or, if the sense is this, '^ He so governed the coiurse of 
events in the world, that the epochs of the world coincide with 



1 CdiDpare svp. f 33. lUust. 1 note, ftnd i ^. tlliut. 8. 

2 S»jK cit. Ft. IV. p. 1 15. 3 De Deitate Christi, p. 478 &c. 

* p. 467. 5 p. 67—75. « Vol. II. p. 135. 

7 Henke^t Maj. Vol, 11. No. 2. p. S»». eohfp. Bolteti^ tVanslatioti^ 
in |ft. Ill, of The New Test. episftleS, p. 1, AftOtta, 11!W6, 

^ ta«nke^s Magazine sup. cit. 

» Paalus* Meinorabiiien, St. 7. S. 1&8— 204. Stoltz's EUicidaUons of 
thfe New Test. No. 6. p. 6, 180^. 
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die advent of the Messiah ;" then the idea is foreign from the 
terms dC ov rovg aicuvag eno^tiai, 

3. It is an undeniable fact, that the 10th verse of this chap- 
ter does ascribe the creation of the world, to Christ. 

4. That SiQi does not denote merely an instrumental cause, 
is evident from those passages in which it is also said of the Fa- 
ther, " All things were created by him {d& avrov) Heb. 2 : 10. 
Rom. 11 4 36 ; as also from the' general fact, that dm and i» 
are used interchangeably for each other ; see § 33. Illust. 1. 

But as Heb. i: 1, 2 relates to the person through whom 
God m^tructed us {ev vl(» elaltjatp if/i^y), namely, the incarnate 
Logos ; the words di ov mat tovg aieivag eno&tiaep must be un- 
derstood thus : '^ God created the world by the same person, 
through whom he has spoken .to us, in as much as this person 
is God himself, and one with the Father ; i. e. he created the 
world by himself." In like manner, in Hos. 1: 7, it is said, "I 
(Jehovah) will save them through [or byj Jehovah."^ 

ILLUSTRATION 10. 

The sense in which Christ is called God ; and eooplanation of 
passages which seem to militate against his supreme divinity. 

He is called God in such a sense, that it can be said of 
him, that he possesses power to do whatever God can do ; or, 
such, that the perfections of the divine nature can be predicated 
of him. This is evinced by various passages : 

Phil. 2: 6, ev fiOQq)rj d-eov vnagx^v — laa ^fo) {^Mxt being in 
the condition of God, (i. e. in the divine state or nature) — to be 
equal with God.^ Martini makes a distinction between the 



I See the work on the Object of the Gospel of John, p. 457. 

[2 The translation of this whole passagpe, which is given by Professor 
Stuart, and for which he has assig^ned his reasons, in his Letters to Mr. 
Channing (p. 88 — 90, 3d ed.), is the following^ : " Let the same mind be 
in you which was in Christ Jesus ; who beings in the condition of God 
did not regard his equality with God as an object of solicitous desire, bat 
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phrases iv f^099V ^^^^ ttvai^ and *oa ^€(^ uvou^, and explains 
the passage thus :^ '' Although Christ possessed a high degree 
of simUarky to God, he was not solicitously desirous of being 
equal with God ;" i. e. he was far from arrogating to himself 
equality with God, or requiring divine worship. But neither 
usage nor the context favour this interpretation, more than they 
do several others, which agreeably to this Section better accord 
with the declarations of Jesus and the doctrinal system of the 
apostle Paul. Comp. Storr's Opusc. Academ. Vol. I. p. 322 — 
324. 

Col. 2: 9, €v aiTQi xatoiiui nav to TtXtigmfAu trig d'eiOTfitog in 
him dwelt the entire fulness of the deity ; i. e. all the attributes 
of the divine nature; 1:19. John 16: ]5, Troyra oaa ex€^ o tto- 
vfip^ €fAa ioti all things which the Father hath, are mine. 5: 19 
— ^21, a av 6 narviQ noiifj navra Ktat, 6 viog OfiOMu^ Troe^^ whatso- 
ever things the Father doth, all these things doth the Son like- 
wise. These words contain the reply of Jesus, to the accusa- 
tion of the Jews immediately preceding : '^ That he made him- 
self equal with God," v. 18.^ In the work just referred to in 
the margin, several other declarations of Christ are adduced 
(John 12: 45. 14: 7, 9, 6 icoQaxag ifjif, imgaKe xov natega^ com- 
pared with V. 10. 8: 19) as evidence of that oneness with the 
Father, to which he laid claim. And this remark is subjoined : 
^' If these expressions merely signify, that God spake anfl acted 
through him ; they contain no more than every prophet could 
have said of himself." 

Those passages of Scripture which appear to militate against 

humbled himself [assumed an inferior or humble station], taking the con- 
dition of a servant, being made after the similitude of men, and being 
iofind in fashion as a man, he exhibited his humility by obedience, even 
to the death of the cross,^' S.] 

1 Gabler^s Journal for select theological literature, Vol. IV/p. 46. 
3 On the Object of the Gospel of John, p. 196. 
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Christ's being Giod, in this sense, (vis. John 14 : 38. 10 : 36. 
17 : 3. 1 Cor. S: 6. 15: 28,) are all explained in the work on 
the Object of the Gospel and epbtles of John ; in the Dinert. 
de Qotione regni ooelestis ; and in Flatt's Comment, de deitate 
Christ). 

1. John 14: 38» p nutng fiQv tmC»v f^ov mvt^v ^ '^ The Fa^ 
ther is hi^ppier than I -— he enjoys a happiness and ^biy ^hich 
Idoxioi enjoy in my present state." Compare fu^ww with b'U 
Gen, 26: 13. It is evident from the context, that Jesus is not 
comparing bis human nature with the divine nature of the Fa- 
ther ; but the situation of his human nature at that time,, widi 
the happiness of the Father. The connexion of the words 
pV nuTfiQ liQv — tQn with the previous clause ti iiyancns fie^ 
appears thus to be more natural and perspicuous, than in the 
explanation of Kuiniil :^ '^ the Father will do more through you, 
for the dissemination of my doctrines, than I effected whilst on 
earth, or than I could effect by a longer residence in this world.'' 
And the reference to the previous clause, seems almost entirely 
neglected, in the explanation : '^ God can protect you better 
than niy visible presence could^^^^^f^ Moreover , Jesus could as^ 
cribe to his person in general, such predicates as belonged pro- 
perly to only a part of his entire person, i. e. only to his human 
or to bis divine nature ; just as we attribute to a man [die whole 
man], properties and actions which belong exclusively to either 
his soul or bis body. 

2. John 10: 35, 36, Hinteivovg nm '&fovg'^ vlog rot; ^iov 
n^^ if the Scripture called them gods, to whom the word of 
Giod was addressed ; and if the Scripture is incontrovertible ; 
do ye say of him whom the Father hath consecrated and sent 
into the world, " Thou blasphemest," because I said I am the 

1 Zweck Johannia, * 49. Flatt, de Deitate Christi, p. 186. 
^ Comment, p. 579. 3 stoltz^s Erlauteruno^en in loc. 
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Son of God f ^ That Jesus called himself Son of Grod, in a far 
higher sense, than that in which the Jewish judges are so called 
(Ps. 82: 6), is proved by the words 6v 6 noctrjg i^yiaoi %m cmi- 
atuXep e&g rov xoafiov "whom the Father distinguished^ by 
sending him." Besides, Jesus had previously determined the 
sense in which he called himself vlog ^iov (v. 28, 30), and he 
was distincdy understood by his opponents, who charged him 
with making himself God \^bov otavrov no^ig]. He also re- 
peated the explanation, v. 38, iv efAOi 6 nttttiQ^ xqiyoD ev avro^ 
the Father is in me, and I in him. But it was not his intention, 
in that place, to give them a more definite explanation of the 
nature of his person. 

3. John 17: 3, amti ioriv ij fw^ ^' aimviog^ Iva yivtaaxmin 
at tov (AOvov aXfi&ivov d'fov^ xai 6v anfozfiXag Iriaow Xgiorov 
this is life eternal, that they might know thee the only true Grod, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. Christ styles the Fa- 
ther, " The only true God," not in opposition to himself, but in 
opposition to the false gods of the heathen. This is evinced 
by the expression naaa aap^ in v. 2, aU merij Jews or gentiles, 
[over whom power was given to the Son to give them eternal 
life] ; and by the glorification (v. 1) of the Father through the 
Son [by the propagation of belief in the one true God, by means 
of Christianity]. This interpretation is further supported by the 
fact, that we have every reason to believfe that in this text, Christ 
expressed the very essence of Christianity.* 

4. 1 Cor. 8: 6, But we acknowledge only one (Sod, the Fa- 
ther ; from whom are all things (derived), and we in him [for 
whose glory we also exist] ; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom are all things [by whom all thmgs were created], and we 

1 On the Object of the Gospel of John, i 96. Flatt sop. cit. p. 110— 
112. 

3 Nosselt. Opusc. ad interpret&tionem Script. Fasc. II. p. 71 &c. 
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by him [by whom also we were created].^ The fact that the 
Father is called elg ^eog one Grod, no more denies the divinitj 
[<^6iOTtig] of Jesus, than the circumstance that Jesus is called 
ilg nvg^g one Lord, denies the dominion [xvQMttig] of the Fa- 
ther. But that itvQiog cannot, in this place, signify teacher^ as 
Teller contends ; is evident from the fact, that in the 5th verse 
^€0^ and xvQioi are synonymous ; and from a comparison of the 
two predicates *S ov la navia and dC ov ra napta in v. 6, the 
former of which is attributed to the ^€os narfjQ^ and the latter 
to xvQiog IfiGovg Xgiazog the Lord Jesus Christ. Comp. Blus- 
tration 9. 

6. 1 Cor. 15:28, otav de vnoraytj ourqi (rq) Xgi'OTt^) ra nav- 
Ta, ton H€i$ avTog 6 vlog vnOTaytiaita^ rqi vnota^avti avtm xa 
navTu but when he shall have subjected all things unto him 
(Christ), then shall the Son himself also be subject to him who 
made all things subject to him. The following explanation of 
this passage, is given in the Dissertation de Notione regni coe- 
iestis i? Moreover, if every thing has been subjected to the Son 
(by the Father), then the Son himself must also be subject to 
him (then it is evident, that the Son is subject to him) who made 
all things subjedt unto him." 'Oray does not here indicate a 
precise time, any more than in v. 27 ; but it signifies if, where- 
as. See Rom. 2 : 14. The future vnotayfjaetac indicates an 
inference made : as if' it were written dtjXov ot$ (comp. v. 27) 
xa^ avTog 6 vtog vitoraaaeia^. The same sense is expressed 
by the future in Rom. 6:5. 2: 26. In like manner, rore does 
not here express succession of time ; but is either the sign of 
the apodosis (comp. LXX, Ps. 119: 91. Prov. 2:5), or a ple- 
onasm (LXX, Psalm 69 : 5), or it is equivalent to therefore^ 
(Comp. Jer. 22: 15, the Heb. Tfij). In the opinion of Grotiu^ 



Compare Illust. 9 supra. 2 sup. cit. 
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ind others, the passage 1 Cor. 1 5 : 24 — ^28, refers to what is 
ermed the Mediatorial reign of Jesus, regimen oeconomicum.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 11. 

Eocplanation of passages in which Christ is called God. 

I. John 1:1, ^«off lyy 6 koyog the Word was God. On this 
lassage and onward to v. 14, the reader may consult the work 
)n the Object of the Gospel of John,^ Flatt de Deitate Christi,^ 
ind Siiskind on the late explanations of John 1: 1 — 14.^ The 
)rincipal remarks contained in these several works, relative to 
his subject, are the following : 

1. The conjecture, that the introduction, v. 1 — 5 or 1 — 18, 
nay not be genuine, is totally unfounded. Neither is there the 
semblance of evidence, in support of the violent change of the 
text by Crellius, who would read : '&eov tjv 6 Xoyogj or of 
Bardt, who would read : ^tos tjv xa^ 6 Xoyog, 

2. The general sense of the whole passage v. 1 — 18, has 
>een stated thus : ^* Wisdom and understanding, ot power (the 
Word), were present in God, at the creation of the world — ^by 
liis wisdom or power, be created all things ; — and this wisdom 
or power was visibly manifested in Jesus." In Paulus' Memo- 
rabilia, Vol. VIII. No. 3, to support the explanation, " The de- 
ity as teaching by words and works," it is urged, that John, in 
w. 1 — 3, is refuting the error of the Jewish literati, who regard- 
Bd the personified Word of God, or the creative word, as some- 
liing separate from God, as an intermediate being.^ But, it 

■N. 

1 See Moras, Epitome theol. christianae, 2d ed. p. 179, 183, 185. com- 
pare Comment, exegetico-histor. in Epitomen, Tom. II. p. 192. Knapp, 
knriptayarii arg^menti, p. 71. Stoltz, Erlaaterungpen zum Neuen Test, 
m 1 Cor. 15: 24, 28. 

a p. 452 &c. 430 &c. 49 &c. (on the word lO'^oq,) 3 j V, VI. 

4 In his Mag^. iur christ. Do^. nnd Moral, Vol. X. No. I. 

5 Compare, in opposition to this, Siiskind sup. cit. p. 10^-24. and Pan- 
lus himself, in his Comment, on John, p. 74 — ^78. 
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may be replied : (a) it is not natural, by the words o Xoyog 
aaQ^ eyevsTo the word became flesh, to understand merely the 
manifestation of the divine power or wisdom through Christ. — 
(b) koyog is the same subject which in v. 5 is called to q)(og' 
and this subject is manifestly described, in v. 9 — 12, as a cou' 
Crete, — (c) If all the propositions, v. 1 — 3, expressed nothing 
more than, " God has created all things by Am wisdom or pow- 
er," the evangelist would be guilty of intolerable garrulity. And 
where would be the necessity of reiterating the assurance, v. 1,2, 
" the power or wisdom of God was with God," o Xoyog tjv ngog 

TOV '&£0V ? 

The hypothesis, that " the notion of a real union of an ema- 
nated divine power with Jesus, was either taught by John in ac- 
commodation to the current opinions of those days, or was pro- 
posed by him as his personal opinion ;" is refuted in the disser- 
tation of Siiskind, to which allusion has been made, (p. 51 — 75,) 
where it is shewn, that the existence of such opinions in that 
age, cannot be proved from history. 

3. Beog, without the article, in the sentence '&€og tiv dXoyog^ 
cannot be understood in a lower sense, than o -^^off, with the ar- 
ticle. For, — (a) '&eog^ without any addition, in other passages 
of the New Testament, never has any other signification, than 
that of the only true God. And that the article makes no dif- 
ference, appears from v. 6 (naga '&eov), 13, 18. 2 Cor. 1: 21. 
5: 5. — (b) Not only is the loyog '&€og represented as existing 
before the origin of all things (v. 1, 2), but to him is attributed 
the creation of all things (v. 3) ; an act which can belong only 
to the supreme God. 

Paulus, in his commentary on the Gospel of John,^ has giv- 
en the most full development of that explanation of Seog t^p 6 
Xoyog, which takes '&£og in an inferior sense ; and by Xoyog uu- 



1 p. 35 — 94. comp. Kuiuol Comment. Proleg-. p. 73 — JlO, 03. 
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derstands an intelligent being exterior -to God, and inferior to 
him ; a being who, according to the idea of the Alexandrian 
Jews, proceeded from God, in a pecuUar manner, before the 
world existed ; who was most intimately connected with God, 
and was far superior to all other spirits. This explanation rests 
chiefly on the coincidence of the ideas of John with those of Phi- 
lo his contemporary, relative to his Logos. In the well known 
passage of his work '^de Somniis," Philo makes a difference be- 
tween ^fog with the article, and the same word without it ; and 
applies die name S^og without an article, to the koyog. But, 
independently of the fact, that it is doubtful whether John was 
acquainted with the ideas of Philo, or had reason to suppose an 
a.cquaintance with them in his hearers ;^ to derive from Philo 
an explanation of the words '&iog fjv 6 loyog, seems not very 
consistent, from the circumstance, that in the very passage here 
alluded to, Philo himself twice notices the difficulty and novelty 
of transferring the name God to a being exterior lo the supreme 
deity. In one place he says, the Ijogos (without the article) 
can be called God, only sv naraxQn^n [ by catachresis, i. e. 
wresting a word from its native signification]. In a subsequent 
passage, he says, " the Scriptures are not very particular in the 
application of names [they are not religiously scrupulous, ov 
inQidainovfaw n€Qi ztjv '^cow zoav ovo(A^Tiav\ when they apply 
eren the name of God himself (without the article), to the eld- 
est Logos of God." The arguments adduced in the Commen- 
tary of Kuinol,^ to prove that even in the time of Christ, there 
prevailed an idea among the Jews in Palestine, that before the 
creation, an intelligence emanated immediately from the Deity, 
which was to appear on earth in the person of the Messiah ; are 
very problematical ; and are derived in part from such Jewish 

1 Mag^azine, No. 10. p. 11. 

3 p. 80 — 90. compare Bertholdt Christol. Jud. Jesu apostolonunque ae« 
tate, J 22—24, Erlangen, 1811. 
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writings as either were certainly written since that time, or whose 
iate is very uncertain. 

4. In whatever manner we explain the word lo/og, it is per- 
fectly accordant with the usage of the Hebrew and Hebrew- 
Grreek, to designate a concrete by the name of an abstract. If 
we look for the origin of the name Liogos, in the earlier wcvkof 
John, in Rev. 19: 13, o Xoyog ^€0v, (where Jesus is represent- 
ed as a conqueror of the enemies of his doctrines v. 19,) its 
most probable signification is : ^' Speaker or Messenger of God, 
divine Instructer ;" just as SiVi^n prayer, in Ps. 109 : 4 i^gni- 
fies, One who prays. Agreeably to this explanation, the name 
Xoyog (teacher) was a name of Christ, which John used in his 
Gospel, on supposition that it would be admitted by those against 
whom he wrote, namely, the Cerinthians and disciples of John. 

A variety of interpretations and explanations of the meaning 
of the word Logos, are contained in the following late works : 
Keil, de doctoribus veteris ecdesiae culpa corruptae per Plato- 
nicas sententias theologiae liberandis (p. 7 &c.) ; Paulus' Com- 
mentary on the Gospel of John (p. 4 — 94) ; Eichhom's Intro- 
duction to the N. Test. (Vol. II. '^ 162) ; Bertholdt's Christo- 
logia Judaeorum {^ 23 &c.) ; and Kuinol, Comment, in Evan- 
gel. Johannis, Prolegg. (§ 7) ; in the last of which, the most im- 
portant works on the meaning of this word, are mentioned. Nor 
must the late explanation, which has been advocated especially 
by Tittmann, be forgotten. Agreeably to this, o Xoyog is equi- 
valent to keyofiivog^ 6 eQXontvog he that was promised, the 
Messiah.^ 

5. Another explanation of the words ^iog tjv 6 Xoyog^ is this :? 
God was the speaker, (o Xoyog instead of 6 Xeycjv,) who com- 
missioned him, and made known his will through him ; for he 

1 Kuinol sup. cit. i 7. p. 63 — 65. 

*? Paulus' Memorabilia. Vol. I. No. 2. p. 27-34. 
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spake nothing, except what he had heard of God when he was 
with him (John 8: 26). The following objections to this view, 
are contained in the Allgemeine Bibliothek,^ and in the Tiibing. 
gel. Anzeigen :^ (a) Agreeably to this explanation, no suitable 
signification could be attached to the 2d verse, ovrog ijv tv ug- 
XV ^Q^^ ^^^^ "^^^^ the same was in the beginning with Grod. 
For, if we translate it, " God was the speaker, this Speaker 
(who was God himself) was in the beginning with God ;" then 
John could not say, that Christ cls speaker^ or as he actually 
taught mankind, was with God in the beginning of the world. 
For in the beginnmg of the world, before any members of the 
human family existed, he could not have existed as the Teach- 
er of men, consequendy also not as the Speaker. In other 
words, the conclusion of the first verse, in connexion with the 
second, could not signify, "It was properly God, who spake to 
man ; because he through whom God spake, was in the begin- 
ning of the world sent by God \riv ngog xov d^eov] in order to 
instruct men."^ — By ovxog^ we must understand the person of 
the speaker, as distinct from his office of teacher. But then 
the preceding words would signify^ " God was the person of the 
speaker." And this is the very idea which this interpretation 
is intended to avoid. — (b) As the creation of the world is attri- 
buted to this Logos, in V. 3 ; no being distinct from the Deity, 
can possibly b6 intended. 

n. John 20: 28, o ix,vQvog fjiov xa^ o d^eog fiov My Lord and 
my God. In the work on the Object of the Gospel of John (§ 
90), the following remarks are made on this passage : " The 
exclamation of Thomas, cannot well be a mere expression of 
admiration. Independently of the fact that this phrase, as an 
exclamation of admiration, cannot be proved to have been cus- 
tomary among the Jews in the time of Jesus ; how could Jesus 

_ - _ i" I - 

1 Vol. 107. p. 271. 2 p. 323, 1792. 3 Memorabilia, p. 32. 
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(v. 29) have regarded it as a proof of faith ?— Nor can ^fop be 
wrested from its proper signification, and made to signify a great 
benefactor. This the usage of the language forbids. This ex- 
clamation of Thomas must, therefore, be taken in its literal 
sense ; and must be regarded as an open declaration of his be- 
lief, that there existed the closest possible union between Jesus 
and Grod (John 14 : 9, 10), or of bis belief in the divinity of 
Christ. And had this exclamation implied what is erroneous, 
Jesus could not have approved it (v. 29) ; but on the other 
hand, must inevitably have censured it. Compare the passage 
next cited. 

III. 1 John 5 : 20, ovtog eatip 6 aXtj&ivog ^eog this is the 
true God. In the work on the Object, of the Gospel of John (p. 
445), the genuineness of the reading ^iog^ is vindicated against 
the objections of Semler, taken from Hilary de Trinitate* It is 
also remarked (p. 231), that agreeably to Hebrew usage,^ the 
demonstrative ovtog is placed instead of the relative oV, as in 
Acts 8: 26. 10 : 36. and that ovtog is more naturally referred 
to the nearer antecedent hjoov X^iatco, than to the more re- 
mote iV TO) aktjd^lVM,^ 

IV. Rom. 9: 5, [wV oi nuteQeg^ nai *| (op 6 XQiatog^ to xa- 
ta aagxa^ 6 (ov int^ navtutv '&eog fvkoyrjtog iig tovg aiwvag, A- 
fitiv, " Whose are the Fathers ; and from whom, in respect to 
the flesh (his human nature), Christ (descended), who is the su- 
preme God, blessed for ever. Amen."^] On this passage, the 
reader may consult the following works : Noesselt, Interpretatio 
grammatica Epist. ad Rom. cap. 9 f Koppe's Comment, on 
the Romans (p. 194 &c.); Michaelis' notes to his Translation 



1 Kuinol in loc. 2 Observv. p. 119. 

3 Ewald sup. cit. p. 102 — 104. and his Religionslehren der Bibel, Th. 
II. S. 139. 

[4 See Professor Stuart's Lett, to Wm. E. Channing^, p. 78, 3d. ed. S.] 

•*> Opusc. fasc. I. n. VI, i 7 &c. 
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of the New Testament ;^ Eckermann's Theological Contribu- 
tions '^ Ewald on the Dignity of Jesus ;^ Ewald's Religions- 
lehren der Bibel ;^ Flatt's Annotationes ad loca quaedam epi- 
stolae Pauli ad Romanos f [and Professor Stuart^s Letters &c. 
on the Divinity of Christ, p. 78, 79, 3d edit. S.] 

It may be inquired whether the doxology in this passage, 
supposing it to begin at 6 mv iui navrmvy or to be confined to 
the words ^eog evXoyijtog ng rovg aitavag^ refer to Christ, or to 
God the Father. Even in the Init. Evang. Johan. restaur.^ of 
Artemonius (or of the Socmian writer, Samuel Crellius), it is 
remarked, that a doxology here would be altogether out of 
place, as Paul (v. 1, 2) is speaking under the influence of the 
deepest grief, and lamenting the loss of those privileges which 
his countrymen might have enjoyed (v. 3 — 8, 31. 10: 19 &c.). 
A prayer {ditiisi^g 10: 1), and not a doxology, would have been 
adapted to the state of mind in which the apostle wrote these 
words (James 5: 13). In addition to this evidence, the follow- 
ing arguments are adduced in the works above referred to, in 
refutation of the opinion that the whole passage (o oiy — aifovug) is 
a doxology, addressed to Grod the Father : (a) The words to «a- 
To aa(M(a, which refer to the human nature of Christ, require a 
corresponding clause relating to his higher nature ; as for exam- 
ple, in ch. 1: 3. comp. Gal. 4: 29. — (b) Such a sudden trans- 
ition from one person to another, from Christ to God the Fa- 
ther, could not be made without some transitive particle, such 
as di (in the doxology 1 Tim. 1: 17). The remarks made by 
Stoltz against the force of this argument,''' appear to refer only 
to the statement that di should stand between 'd'«o^ and evXoyri' 

1 Vol. III. p. 93 &c. 2 Vol. I. No. 3. p. 156 &c ' 

3 p. 83—98. 4 Pt. 11. p. 136. 5 p. 1827, 1801. 

6 Ft. I. c. XLII. # III. No. 2. # VII. p. 230, 237. 
"^ Erlauterangen zum Neuen Testament, 2te Ausg. Heft 3. S. 169. 
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Tog. At least, it can by no means be asserted, that de between 
and 0/1', would be erroneous. — (c) For the very reason, that 
the particle de is not found between o and coy, it is most natural 
to refer o otv to XQiarog^ the subject immediately preceding. 
The participle is put for oV «ffrr and this doxology when refer- 
red to Christ, has a striking similarity to the doxology to God 
the Father (Rom. 1:25). And Paul would have written og 
eat&p here as well as in 1:25, if the word for*, understood from 
the preceding clause xai ii — aagxccj had not been still in hb 
mind.^ 

The difficulty stated by Crellius, attends also the explana- 
tion of Justi,^ who separates the words o iov ini navxiaw from 
those that follow, ^ios — uimvag ; and translates the passage 
thus : " whose ancestors were those (celebrated) fathers, from 
whom even, in regard to his mortal body, the Messiah is de- 
scended, who is exalted above above all (the fathers). Blessed 
be Grod (for this) to eternity !"^ But another difficulty, by 
which this explanation is encumbered, is that not only Paul, 
but also other writers always in their doxologies, place the pre- 
dicate svloytiTog before its subject. See 2 Cor. 1 : 3. Ephes. 
1: 3. 1 Pet. 1: 3. Luke 1: 68. 2 Mace. 15: 34. Ps. 68: 36. 
and others. Trommius, in his Concordance to tlie LXX, gives 
a number of examples, under the word evkoyrivog.^ J. F. Flatt 

1 Eckermann sup. cit. p. 156 &c. 

2 Paulus' Memorabilia, Vol. I. No. 1, compared with the Dissertation 
of Justi on the same passage, in his Miscellaneous Dissertations on impor- 
tant points of theolog^ical learnino^, Vol. 2 for 1798, p. 308 &c. 

3 Corap. Herzog's version of the epistle to the Romans with Notes, p. 
41, 87. and OertePs Christology, p 211 &c. 

[4 For the g^ratification of the critical reader who has not the version o^2 
the LXX, the translator has selected some of these examples, which fully 
evince the truth of our author"'s remark : Cren. 9: 26, evkoyrjrog XVpiogT^ 
6 ^iog. 14 : 20, xai fvXoytjTog 6 ^eog 6 vxpiOTog' 24: 27, £i;Ao— - 
yTjtog xvQiog 6 ^eog tov xvqiov f^ov, Ex. 18 : 10, ivkoyrirog xr- — 
Qi^og OTL i^eikito TOV ?Mov avTOv, Ruth 4: 14, evXoyriiog xvpiog o^^ 
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remarks that evXoytjTog is placed first, not only in those instan- 
ces in which the doxology begins a discourse, but also when it 
is found in the middle or at the conclusion of a sentence.^ The 
only passage in the LXX, which seems to be an exception to 
the preceding remark, is Ps. 68 : 19, xvQiog 6 '&ios (vXoytiTogj 
ivXoytiTog nvgiog i^fitguv xa^' tJineQav^ and on this Stoltz lays a 
great deal of stress.^ But a comparison of this verse with the 
Hebrew text, proves that the words xvg^og 6 ^eog (verse 19), 
which correspond to the Hebrew D**?Tb^, rr; must be separated 
from ivkoytitog, and be translated thus : " God (is) Lord (Je- 
hovah)." Nor is the case altered, if, with Michaelis, we trans- 
late, " among whom God, Jehovah, will dwell ;" or with Schnur- 
rer,^ Dathe, Knapp, Rosenmiiller,* and De Wette,^ regard n; 
Drtb^ as an apostrophe to God, " there thou dwellest, God, Je- 
hovah," or "that thou mayest dwell there." In the Hebrew, 
?J5|'l3 (blessed) is not in the 19th but in the 20th verse. But 
if an appeal be made to the fact, that the LXX repeat the word 
ivXoytjTogy I reply, they were not able to make sense of the 
words ^r^'brt^ n^ , and therefore supplied svXoyrjzog^ "^^^^^ o"^ of 
the beginning of the 20th verse. But that they did this as a 
kind of desperate measure, is evident from the fact, that they 
nevertheless put another fvXoytjtog in the beginning of the 20th 
verse. In so doing they themselves confess, that according to 

ov HateXvae gov> 1 Sam. 25 : 32, ivXoyfjrog nvgiog 6 '^eog laga' 
i^X. 2 Sam. 18: 28, evXoy^rog vtvQiog 6 ^eog gov, Dan. 3: 28, 
%a^ anexQidtj Napov^odovooog 6 fiaaiXivg^ xa» emev^ JEvXoyfj' 
rog 6 ^tog rov 2£dQa%^ Mtaax^ ^ptdveym^ 6g amatttXi zov «/- 
yeXov at/TOir x.t.A. The number of examples adduced by Trommius, 
amounts to upward of thirty. S.] 

1 Annotatt. ad loca quaedam Epist. Paul! ad Romanos, p. 19 — 22 Ice. 

3 Eriauternngen zum Neuen Test. 2 aug^s. Heft 3. S. 170. 
8 Dissert, in Ps. 68, 1784, ad b. 1. 

4 Scholia in Psalm. Vol. III. ad h. 1. 

5 Ubersetzung der Schriften des Alten Bundes, Band 3. 
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the usage of the language, ivkoyfixog ^1*1^ belongs to the sub- 
sequent ^'^^ liVQioQ. And the only reason for their supplying 
a -1^*^^ in this arbitrary manner, was that they could make no 
sense out of the latter clause of the 19th verse. It is however, 
QOt jqipossible, (as J. F. Flatt remarks,^) that some transcriber 
wrote the word a;Aoyi?TO^.tvHce, through inadvertence. But, 
be this as it may, a single exception to a rule which is establish- 
ed by such a vast mukitude of examples, can prove nothing. 
Their translation ought properly to be expressed thus: "Je- 
hovah is the praiseworthy God ; praise be to God." Nearly all 
the ancient translators were entirely at a loss how to translate 
this passage, and accordingly they allowed themselves different, 
arbitrary methods. Justi does indeed remark,^ that " no rea- 
sonable cause can be perceived, why it must always be written 
ivloytitog 6 d^sog blessed be (Sod ! and why we might not just 
as well say, ^iog evXoytjrog, (Sod be blessed ! But we should 

* 

always be very cautious about reasoning against the usage of lan- 
guage ; for that which is unnecessary in itself, may be rendered 
necessary by usage.^ So in the German language also [and in 
the English], we can say, God be blessed ! or, blessed be God ! 
praise be to God ! or, to Grod be praise ; but we cannot, instead 
of thank God ! say, God thank !^ In the same manner, the 
usus loquendi of the Hebrew may have rendered it necessary 

1 In the Dissert, sup. cit. p. 21. ^ sup. cit. p. 24. p. 171. 

[3 Every schoolboy can repeat the lines of Horace, in which this princi- 
ple, just in itself and acknowledg^ed by every critical scholar, has beem 
transmitted inviolate through successive centuries : 

" — si volet U8U8, 
Quem penes arbitirum est, et jus et norma loquendi." S.] 

[ 4 There are no authorised phrases in the Engplish langfuage, which 
would be a literal version of this last example in the German. The trans- 
lator has therefore selected one which differs but little from the sense of 
the original, whilst it perfectly exemplifies the author's remark ; and 
which, in return, it may be observed, is equally incapable of being ren- 
dered literally into the German. S.] 
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in doxologies, always to place the predicate ^^"^^ (Ps. 68 : 29 
be.) first. But had it been the intention of Paul here, to devi- 
ate from the uniform custom of Hebrew writers,^ for the pur- 
pose of laying peculiar stress ^ on the name of God ; then he 
ought to havie put iot& or eiv between ^sog and evkoytiTog^ as 
the LXX have done (Ps. 119: 12. Dan. 3: 26), to prevent £i> 
Xoymog from being regarded as a mere epithet, and from being 
connected, together with 'deog, with what precedes both.^ As 
this was not done, I cannot regard the conclusion of the verse, 
> €vkoyfiTog — auovag^ as a doxology to God the Father ; which, 
moreover, as has been already remarked, would here be out of 
place. flThe w6rds which precede, o aiv am navrtov, will admit 
of several explanations. They may signify, '^ Christ who is 
over all things (Eph. 4 : 6. conip. 1: 21, and Acts 10 : 36, /i?- 
aovg XgiGTog eari Tiavvoiv nvgiog), as the adorable God ;" i. e. 
'' who was appointed Lord over all things, because he is him- 
self the adorable God."^ Or, the plan of Justi may be adopt- 
ed, and natiQmp be supplied to navrtav. The sense would then 
be this : '^ He is exalted above the most illustrious fathers [an- 
cestors] of the Jews, as the adorable God." In like manner, 
Jesus adduces his preexistence and his divine nature {nQiP — 

^ The Rabbinical expressions '^nan'' m.T* , and ^^iin'^ dtt) , 
(see Gabler^s Journal for select theological literature, 1804, Vol. 
I. p. 547,) can prove nothing against the uniform usage of the Old 
Testament, the LXX, and the New Testament 

^ It has been proved (in the Dissert of Flatt sup. cit), that it 
cannot be taken for granted, that Paul placed the word ^iog in 
Rom. 9: 6 first, in order to lay peculiar stress upon it For, even 
if the stress was to have been laid on {tBog^ the same is the case 
in those passages of the Old Testament, in which God is opposed 
to the pagan deities ; and yet evXoytitog is placed first in every 
instance in which the substantive verb {nfii, ytvOfAai) is wanting 
in the doxolc^. 

^ Flatt's Dissert, sup. cit p. 25 &c. 
* See note 6 infra, on Heb. 1: 3. 
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iyoii Hfi$ V. 58), as evidence of the truth of his assertion, that 
he is greater than Abraham, John 8: 50. comp. v« 53, fniCm, 
Either of these explanations may be adopted, provided it can be 
vindicated against the grammatical difficulty urged by Justi (sup. 
cit.). He says, " If Paul had intended, by the phrases «| ^v o 
XQttnog TO Kara aagxa and 6 fav tvXoytitog^ to express the an- 
tithesis between the human and the divine nature of Christ, he 
must have said o jc a « mv^ or o avxog mv (qui idem est do- 
minus omnium rerum). But in Rom. 1 : 3, 4, the two clauses 
of the sentence, in which Christ is considered xara aagxa and 
xar« Ttvevfiay are connected neither by a x«^ nor by an avtog} 
Moreover, the words d^eog evXoyfjtog eig tovg aimvagj are not 
placed in opposition to the words to Hara aagxaj but must be 
connected with the preceding 6 en^ navTcav • to which, even ac- 
cording to Justi's own explanation, neither xa« nor avtog is re- 
quired ; and they contain the reason, why he who xara aagxa 
was descended from the fathers, could still be said to be fnt 
navrmv. And the clause %o xaia aaQxa, which is frigid and 
useless according to Justi's explanation, possesses an appropri- 
ate signification, only when the whole sentence is rendered 
thus : " Christ as the adorable God, is exalted over all things 
(or, over all the ancestors of the Jews)."^ 

V. Heb. 1 : 8, ngog dt xov vlov — aimvog but to the Son, on 
the other hand, he says, " Thy throne, O God, is forever and 
ever." In reference to this passage, in which the words of Ps. 
45 : 7, d'govog aov^ 6 d'eog^ tig zov aituva rov aiajvog^ are ap- 
plied to Christ ; it may be remarked,^ that tlie usage of the lan- 

1 Ewald on the Dignity of Jesus, p. 92. 

2 Even if the writing^s of the apostle Paul did not contain any formal 
doxology to Jesus, still the predicates which are ascribed to him in the 
passag^es of Paul adduced in Illust. 6, 7, 9, accord with a doxolog-y, in 
the most perfect manner. See Stoltz sup. cit, p, 174. 

3 Commentary on the Hebrews, Note 4. 
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guage admits of no other explanation than one, by which a hu- 
man king is called God in the proper sense. Nor can a single 
instance be found, in which an individual specified person is 
called by the name Dnb«^ , in any other than the proper sense 
of the word. 

The explanation of the words 6 '^govog aov, 6 '&iog^ as sig- 
nifying, " God is the security of thy throne," which is adopted 
by Socinians and by Grotius ; is inconsistent with the scope of 
the whole passage, which is, to evince the preeminence of Christ 
above angels.^ Moreover, both the ancient and the modern 
translators considered the phrase 6 ^eog as being in tlie voca- 
tive case. 

On the passage 2 Pet. 1: 3, in which '&iui dvvafitg (divine 
power) is attributed to Christ, the reader may recur to Illustra- 
tion 6. 

I would not appeal to Tit. 2: 13, inasmuch as it appears not 
to be a correct opinion, (though Henke subscribes to it^) that 
if fityot^v ^iov did not refer to Christ, the article tov before 
amTfiQog would need to be repeated.^ For the same reason, it 
may be doubted, whether in 2 Thess. 1: 12, tov ^eov ijfuKop^ as 
well as nvgiovj ought not to be joined with Itjoov Xgiatov. But, 
in 1 Tim. 6 : 13, where Jesus Christ (v. 14) and God (v. 16) 
are distinguished from one another, no article is found between 
the words tov d-eov tov Coionoiovvtog ra navra and Xg^aiov 

JfiOOV. 

ILLUSTRATION 12. 

Other names by which Christ is designated, proving his divinity. 

Other names are given to Christ in Scripture, which amount 
to the same as {^eog. In 1 John 1 : 2 (comp. 5 : 20) he is de- 



1 See Ewald sup. cit. p. 90—102. 

9 Lineamenta Inst, fidei Christianae, p. 73. 

3 Wolfii Curae philol, ad 1. c. 



1 ■ /.* .-- 
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DonuDated 17 C(»v V u^^p*og eternal l^e. The words € /» 
« */i *, in John 13: 19. 8: 24, 28, signify, " /«» Crod ;" as has 
been proved, in the work on the Object of the Gospel of Jdm 
(p. 400 &c.). For, eifit is a translation of the Hebrew word 
K^n (comp. LXX Deut. 32 : 39) ; which, according to the 
usage of the Hebrews and Arabs, agnifies Crod; and the Greek 
word avTog has the same signification in 1 John 2: 29.^ 

Christ is also called nvg&og Lord, in 1 Cor. 8 : 6 (comp. 
§ 33. niust. 1. ^ 42. lUust. 9. 

He is called nwtuftax&ntj mxQu axolov&ovaa the s{n- 
ritual rock which accompanied them, 1 Cor. 10 : 4. In the 
Comment, on Heb. 12 : 26, these words are explained in the 
foUowing manner: ''The invisible (and supremely perfect) 
rock, who accompanied the Israelites, through whose agency 
[*x, like the Heb. za] they were enabled to drink (out of the 
material rock)." In Deut. 32 : 10 — 12, God is said to have 
accompanied the Israelites ; and in the same chapter, v. 14, 15, 
18, the name rock (*n42£) is applied to him. UwiVfiUT &*og 
deagnates the almighty power of God. See Gral. 4: 29. Rom. 
4: 17 — ^21. The reader may consult Michaelis' Notes on the 

1 epist. to the Corinthians (p. 232) ; and Ewald's Religions- 
lehren der Bibel, Vol. 11. p. 136 8ic. 

The name Christ is itself a divine compellation. For, in 

2 Cor. 1 1 :10. Rom. 11:1, Paul swears by the name of Christ 
In the Dissert, on the epistles to the Corinthians,^ the former of 
these passages, tartp aktj'&tia Xg&arov fp f/ioi, is explained by 
"Afihi certis^mum est." {'^^'rn ]1D3 Gen. 41: 32). uA^na 
XgiaroVj according to a well known Hebrew idiom, signifies 
the same as aXfj^eui ^eov, namely, res verissima. 

1 Compare the Dissert. On the alternate use of the names God and Son 
of God^ in the first epistle of John, in the New Contrihationi for the pro- 
motion of rational views of Religion, No. 2. p. 54 &c 

1 Note 159. Opnscnla acad. Vol. II. p. 336. 
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FloaDy, what the Old Testament asserts of God, is also ap- 
plied to Christy John 12: 41, ott adi tfip dolop Mvtev (comp. 
with V. 40 and Is. 6 : 10). The word «i;roi;, in this passage, 
must be referred to Christ ; as well as in v. 37, 42.^ Now, the 
40th V. of this ch. corresponds with Is. 6: I— ^, where the pro- 
phet is describing the glory of God ; consequently, by applying 
this passage to Christ, John ascribes divine glory to him. Heb. 
1: 10 — 12, unto the Son he saith. Thou Lord in the beginnmg 
of all things didst create the earth, and the heavens are the work 
at thbe hands : they shall pass away, but thou remainest : they 
shall grow old as a garment, and thou shah fold them up as t 
vesture to change them. Comp. Ps« 102 : 26—28. Heb. 12: 
26. (comp. Deut. 5: 22 be.) Here Christ is represented as 
the person, who revealed himself on Sinai ; op ^ ^Min; ni v fn^ 
§0altvoe tQTt • and oonsequendy as God himself.* 



§43. 

Importance of the doctrine of the divinity of Ckri^^ 

No one can detract from the supreme dignity of 
Christ, without either totally denyin|; him that ad- 
oration which is his due, or offering it in an inmro* 
per manner (IV, and without detracting also from 
the value of that salutary influence which he haa 
exerted and still exerts on mankind. For, on the 
dignity of his pers<m (& 82, 78) the importance of 
this influence is suspended. Accordingly christians, 
at their first reception among the professors of this 



mtm^ 



1 Dissert. I, in libros N. T. historicot, p. 87 kc, 

3 See Comment, on Hebrews, in loc« Nott o, 
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religion, which places the divine worship of Jesus 
in indissoluble connexion with christian piety (2), 
are dedicated to Christ, as God (4), by the ordi- 
nance of baptism (3). 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

The obligation of men to believe in Christ as God. 

Whoever wilfully contradicts the declarations of Jesus, rela- 
tive to his exalted nature and the adoraticHi which is due to 
him,^ or who refuses to believe in the dignity of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God [n$atiVHv rqi ovo/nxti rov hjaov Xgiarov]^ is guilty 
of transgressing the divine command, and is as far from pleasing 
God, as he who is destitute of love for his fellow man. 1 John 
3: 23, avTfi eariv ti ivroXtj avrov^ iva namvawinev rq) pyo/uor* 
rov viov avTOV Ifjaov Xqiotov^ km ayamufnv akXi]kovg this is 
his commandment, that we believe on the name of his Son Je- 
sus Christ, and love one another, comp. v. 22. John 3 : 35, 
36, anet'&fov rqi vic^^ ovx oxptjai Cajtjv^ aXl' ij ogyti rov '&iov 
fiivn en avrov he that believeth not on the Scto, shall not see 
life ; but the wrath of God abideth on him. On the disastrous 
influence which antiscriptural representations of Christ may have 
on our conduct ; the reader may consult the work on the Ob- 
ject of the Gospel of John, ^103. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

The same subject continued. 
Since it is a fact, that it has pleased God to take the man 
Jesus into an extraordinary union with himself, to commit all 
things into his hands, to appoint him the immediate judge of the 
world, and to bestow his love and blessings upon us only through 
him ; we are called upon by love to the Father and by reve- 
rence for him, as well as by our dependance on him to make us 

1 See the work on the Object of the Gospel of John, ( 98, 101, lOS. 
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happy both in the present and the future world — in short, we 
are caUed upon by our piety as christians, to love and honour 
Christ, as being just what the Father has represented him, and 
to repose our confidence in him.^ In the Dissert. " Qnthe Spi- 
rit of Christianity,"^ it is proved, that the dignity and exalted 
nature of the person of Christ, constituted a principal subject of 
the instruction of Jesus and his apostles. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

The genuineness of the Baptismal Formula^ matth. 28: 19. 

Matth. 28: 19, noQivd'iVTii ow fia'&rjTivaati navta ta idmj^ 
fiamiCotfug avrovg iig to ovogjia rov nargog uai tov viov nai tov 
ayi^ov nvevfiUTog . Go therefore, make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. The doubt which has been advanced by 
Teller,^ relative to the genuineness of this passage, is not only 
unsupported by any critical authori^, but is not favoured by the 
conjecture, which has been derived firom the circumstance, thajl 
in several passages of the New Testament, instead of '^ baptbm 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost " [<^ to ovofiu 
TOT ILATP02 KM TOT flOT KAI TOT 'AFIOT 
IINETMATOS\^ baptism in the name of Christ only is men- 
tioned ; as, for example, in Acts 8 : 16. 19 : 5, eig to ovoftu 
rov nvQiov Iijaov. Acts 10: 48. 2: 38, iv, and iTu rqi opo/nm 
Iijoov XQiOTOv. Gal. 3: 27. Rom. 6: 3, ng Xqiotov. For, it 
is manifest, that the latter mode of expression originated mere- 
ly from abbreviation ; and for the same reason, also, the word 
baptism is sometimes placed entirely alone, without any addi- 
tional clause ; as in Acts 8: 12. 16 : 15. 18 : 8. And if the 

I See Dissert. 2, on the Epistle to the Colossians, Note 42 and 46, in 
Opusc Acad. Vol. II. p. 105 — 197. 
9 Flatt's Magazine, Vol. I. p. 11—126. 
^ Excnrs. II, ad Burneti librum de fide et officiis, p. 262. 
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writers of the New Testament wbhed to abbreviate the formola 
of baptism which Christ used at the institutioD of this ordinancei 
they would not be likely to use the first words, f ^ to opofia tov 
Mnpog^ in the name of the Father, instead of the whole; for 
these words could not sufficiently distinguish die christian pro- 
fession of faith, from that of the Jews. On the other hand, the 
words HS TO ovofjia tov viov {/tiaov XQi(nov)y in the name of 
the Son Jesus Christ, could with propriety be used instead of 
the whole formula, without an imperfect expression of its spirit; 
since no one can baptize in the name [ i. e. to the honour ] of 
Jesus Christ (Uliist. 4), who does not in the baptism confine 
himself stricdy to the instructions and command of Christ, and 
^ of course also to the formula prescribed by him. Moreover, it 
is evident from Acts 19: 2 — 5, that the Holy Ghost was named 
at the baptism of those very persons of whom it is simply said, 
that they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. And 
in Titus 3 : 4 — 6, where baptism [Xovrgov naXtyy&veoiag the 
washing of regeneration] is spoken of, there is an express men- 
lion of the Father [^iog aojrtjg v. 4], of the Son [Itjaovg Xgta- 
tog omTfiQ V. 6], and of the Holy Ghost [nviv^ci dyiov v. 5]. 
And Justin^ states, that it was a custom among the earliest 
christians, to baptize in the name of the Father and Lord of all 
things, and of Jesus Christ our Saviour, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Teller has asserted, that Marcion rejected the baptismal formu- 
la ; but he does not cite any passage in proof of the fact, and 
I can find no such passage ; but even if the fact could be proved, 
it would be no argument against the genuineness oi this text, 
for we know that Marcion rejected the whole Gospel of Mat- 
thew, (as being the Gospel of a Jewish apostle, and intended ori- 
ginally for the Hebrews,) and of qoursei he rejected the baptis- 
mal form found in Malth. 28: 19.^ "Why (it has been asked) 

1 Justini Apologia II, ed. Colon, p. 94. 

S Bckhaus on the g^enuineness of the baptismal formula, Offenb. 1794. 
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^ .... 

did the apostles themsekes hesUate so much to receive the gen* 
tiles to the christian church, and why did others make so much 
opposition to it (Acts 10: 11), if they had an explicit command 
of the Lord, to baptize all nations, without any distinction, and 
of course the gentiles ?" To this Bekhaus replies : '' Is it not 
pomUe for the apostles sometimes to have lost sight of this com* 
mand of Jesus ? Were they not under the influence of a secret 
national prejudice against the pagans ? And may they not have 
had many conscientious obstacles to contend with in the execu-* 
tkm ot this command ?" 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

Divine honour (ucriied to Christ in baptism. 

The words <«y to ovo/u« (Matth. 28 : 19) must properly be 
trandated en honour of. For, opo/ia signifies honour^ dignity : 
compare Heb. 1: 4, where opofia is synonymous with do^u and 
9$fMn ch. 2: 9. 5: 4. and Is. 48: 9, where the words Op [name] 
imd nlbnri [praise] are parallel terms ; and 1 Chron. 22 : 5, 
where 'I'^iJ^n [glory, splendour] and Dp [renown] are synony- 
mous.^ Nor will the sense, be changed, if with Paulus,^ we 
translate these words literally : *'/n reference to the name viog.^ 
la the same manner, ako, may the phrases in^ ^ Tt^ ovof^avi and 
4v ovofumu^ be translated ; and even the expression i^ Xg$otovf 
has the same signification. Compare Mic. 4: 5, njn^ DJJi ?{^5 
we win walk in the name of Jehovah. Philip. 2: 10, iwt^t ovo^ 
iittr$ Iijoov in honour of Jesus (compare Ps. 63: 5, Mtel| ^9^ 
i3 in thy name will I lift up my hands). Col. 8: 17, nopzu tp 



I See the Dissert, on the epistle to the Philippians, ch. 2 : 9, Note i. 
and on Heb. 1: 4, Note m. 

S Comment. P. III. p. 920. 

9tns=^9*g, comp. Gal. 5: 13. 1 Thess. 4:^. Eph. 2: 10. 
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ovofiat& nvQwv Itiaov {iioHm) perform all things in the name of 
the Lord Jesus.^ 

But if baptism is to be performed in honour of Jesus, or 
the Son ; then he is here not regarded merely as a teacher (1 
Cor. 10 : 2). Otherwise, baptism in the name of so great a 
teacher as Paul, could not have been so unbecoming a thing as 
he himself represents it, 1 Cor. 1: 13, 15. The honour which 
Christ intends shall be paid him hy baptism, is the honour of the 
Son.^ Christ does indeed require faith in his doctrines (Mattb. 
28: 19. comp. Acts 18 : 8. 16 : 15). But they are to be re- 
ceived as the doctrines of the Son^ of him who as Son ^ is exalt- 
ed far above all teachers and messengers of God (1 Cor. 1: 13 
— 15), as the doctrines of the Redeemer and Lord of the church 
JSSITHP *ai KTPI02. 1 Cor. 1 : 13, (Christ alone is Lord 
and Redeemer of the whole church). Rom. 6: 3, (e^ roy ^o- 
f^oToy mnov tfiaitTia&tjfuv by his death, Christ becomes the 
aamtiQ of the church). Eph. 5: 23 — ^26, (by baptism Christ has 
consecrated the church to himself, as her Head and Redeemer, 
9iig>aXfi Tfjg txxktjaiag %m amzijQ rov oiOfiaTog). Acts 16: 31— 
33, (niaTfvaov en^ xov xvg&ov Ifjaow X^tarov — xai tpanria^ti 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and be baptized). 8: 16, (fie- 
§unTia(uvov vntjgxov ng to ovofia rov xvgiov Jfjoov they were 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus). Hence it is evident, 
that the honour which the professors of Christianity are com- 
manded to give to Christ in baptism, is certainly a divine honour 
— [tn^xttXovfitvo&g to ovofia xov kvqiov Jfjaov Xgiarov * who 
call upon the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. PantMaiy fnixa- 



1 See Dissert. I, in libros N. T. bistor. p. 89. (Opusc. Acad, Vol. III. 
p. 91.) 

2 Matth. 28: 19. Gal. 3: 26. (comp. 4: 4—7). Acts 8: 37. 

3 John 1: 18. 2: 31, 11—17. Col. 1: 13—22. Matth. 28: 18, 19. Heb. 

1:2. 

4 1 Cor. 1: 13. comp. v. 2. 
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lioaftivog to opofia avtov ^ to be baptized, calling on his name) 
— it is such an honour as he had demanded previously to the 
institution of the ordinance of baptism,^ and such as had actual- 
ly been shown him by the apostles before that time ; for we are 
told, ngoaixvpfioav uvto^^ they worshipped him or made obei- 
sance to him, ngooKWfiaartts ccvrov 4 worshipping him. 

As it has been proved (§ 42), that it is our duty to worship 
Jesus, as being God in the highest sense of the word ; so the 
honour shown to the Son in baptism, must necessarily be the 
same honour (John 5: 23) as that ascribed to the Father in this 
ordinance ; and therefore divine honour^ in the strictest sense 
(i Pet. 3: 21). Just as circumcision was a declaration, on the 
part 6f its subjects, that Jehovah was the God of the posterity of 
Abraham (Gen. 17: 10 — 14. comp. 1: 7 &c.), and that they 
regarded themselves under obligation to live to the honour 
[D^3 b the name, Mic. 4 : 5] of Jehovah ; so also, by baptism 
in honour of the Father and the Son {% 1 12), its subjects de- 
clared that the Father and the Son are the God of the chris- 
tians, whom they are bound to adore, and to whom they are 
permitted to have access. This last clause is found in 1 Pet. 
3: 21, where the words imganijfia awt^dfjaewg aya&tig ng d'eon 
signify, '' that baptism procures us an acceptable approach to 
God with a good conscience, through the resurrection and glo- 
ry of Christ." 



I ■' 



1 Acts 22: J 6. 

2 John 5: 18-'23. 10: 28—33. comp. i 42. lUust. 7, 6. 

3 Matth. 28: 17. ' 

4 Luke 24: 52. John 20: 28. See « 42. lUuat. 11. 



§44. 

There is a real difference between the Father and the Son ; but 

they are not two Gods. 

Independently of the union of the Son with the 
man Jesus, he is so distinguished (1) from the Far 
iiker (2)^ that we are obhged to acknowledge not 
only a logical but a real mstinction between them 
(3). But as the Scriptures teach, that* the Son is 
God, in the same sense (§42) as the Father (4); 
and yet as there is but one &od (§ 28) ; therefore we 
must regard this distinction, which has a foundation 
and is a real distinction, as being such a distinction 
as does not imply a plurality of Gods (5). The om- 
nipotence of the Son is no other than the omnipo- 
tence of the Father, but is one and the same omni- 
potence (6), The omniscience of the Son and the 
omniscience of the Father, are one and the same 
(7). In a word, the very §ame and the entire divine 

{)erfection(8) which belongs to the Father, be- 
ongs also to the Son (9). Col. 1: 19. 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

John 17: 5, ^o§«e ^ ax^v ngo tov tov xoofiov Hvaty nstQu aot 
the glory which I had with thee before the world existed, ch. 
1: 1, koyog tiP nQog tov ^«ov the Word (or Logos) was 
with God : comp. 1 John 1; 2. 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

1 John 1 : 2, ij ?wi? ij ukovioq^ ijrig ijv ngo 9 tov nccTega 
that life eternal which was with the Father. John 17: 24, Hya" 
ntjaag /u «, nare g^ ngo xatapoltig xoofiov thou lovedst me, 
Father, before the creation of the world. See Comment, on 
Hebrews, p. 8 &c. 
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ILLUSTRATION 3. 

The distinction between Father and Son is real. 

It was not Grod [o ^<o^], considered as distinct from the Logos 
{}toyog]y but it was that Logos who was tuiih God [o koyog 6 
ngog tov ^€ov John 1: 1, 2], that became man [^agS eyivito^]. 
Or, according to 1 John 1 : 2, that eternal life which was with 
the Father, revealed himself to men [17 itotj n aiwvioQ^ iqxig ijp 
TE^og tov nuTsga^ £q>aveQ(o^fj fjju^yj. The phrases, " the Logos 
was with the* Father," " he was in the Father's bosom," " the 
Father loved him," will not suffer us to conceive of the distino-' 
tion between the Father and the Logos, as a difference merely 
of relation^ sustained by one and the isame person. Thus, for 
example, it would be absurd to say, ^' God, considered as one 
who promoted and stiU promotes the happiness of mankind, 
through the man Jesus ; was with God, considered as the Crea- 
tor of the world."^ 

ILLUSTRATION 4. - 

1 Cor. 8: 6, ^€og 6 nartiQ^ <| ov xa navta — tig xvgu>g Jfi- 
mevg XQiorog^ di ov ta navra God the Father, of whom are all 
things— one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things. John 
17: 1, 3. 1: 1, 2. comp. v. 18. 1 John 1: 2. 

ILLUSTRATION 5. 

The unity of God. 
The proposition, " God was the Word I'&tog tjv o Xoyogjj^ 
irectifies our idea of the phrase preceding it, " the Word wai 
with God ;" and guards against such a misconstruction as would 
contradict the unity of God. The proposition, " the Word was 
with Grod," is in precisely the same predicament with the pro*- 



I V. 14. comp. y. 18. 

8 On the Object of the Gospel of John, p. 471 ff. comp. Flatt, de Dti- 
tate Christi, p. 30 &c. 
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position in dogmatics, '^ the Father and the Logos are two per- 
sons.^^ As the distinction between the Logos and the Father, 
is the only one of its kind, and isw a distinction of which we have 
neither a perfect conception nor an appropriate expression ; the 
sacred writers had to use the language of approximation, or to 
borrow terms from things which are known to<us : such as two 
men who stand connected, who are intimately united with each 
other, as a father and his son. Thus, too, the word person is 
only a term of approximation : it calls up the idea of two hu- 
man persons, but is intended to denote a mere negative idea, or 
to deny that the difference is merely a difference of relation 
sustained by a single person.^ The language of the Augsburg 
Confession, Art. 1, is this : " Et nomine personae utuntur ex 
significatione, qua usi sunt in hac causa scriptores ecclesiastici, 
ut significet non partem aut qualitatem in alio, sed quod propria 
subsistit ;" i. e. and by the word person^ is meant, not a part or 
a quality m another, but that which has itself a subsistence; as 
the word is used by ecclesiastical writers on this subject. 

/ ILLUSTRATION 6. 

John 10 : 30, f/cw xai 6 naitjg iv fOfiev I and my Father 
are one ; comp. v. 28, 29. 

ILLUSTRATION 7. 

The omniscience of the Father and the Sow, is one. 
John 16: 13, to nvevfiarrjg aXtjd'Hag^ ooa ccv axovarj (com- 
pare 1 Cor. 2: 10, 11) XaXtjau the Spirit of truth shall speak 
the things which he shall hear. The same idea is expressed 
thus in V. 14 : ex rov ifiov Xtixpetai^ xai uvayyeXe^ vfiiv^ and in 
V. 15, it is added, navxa ogcc E%tt 6 naztj^^ Sfia eaxv. 

ILLUSTRATION 8. 

The. nature of the divine perfection in the Trinity. 
By the divine perfection, is here meant the combined whole 
of all the predicates contained in the idea of God, as they are 

1 On the Object of the Gospel of John, p. 476 &c. 
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Stated above (§ 20) ; although it is not denied, that the three- 
fold distinction between Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and the 
close union of these three with one another, constitute a great 
perfection of the Deity. Each of these three (persons) sustains 
a relation to the other two, which is peculiar to himself. But, 
as to each (person) there belongs a certain relation to the others 
peculiar to itself^ the perfection of the divine Being does not so 
much consist exclusively of the characteristics which are appro- 
priate to any one of the three (persons), as e. g. to the Father ; 
but rather in the close union of these appropriate characteristics 
with the peculiar characteristics of the other twoy e. g. of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit. And this divine perfection, which 
proceeds from the reciprocal relation of the three (persons), or 
which is founded on the indissoluble union of each with the other 
two ; belongs in tommon to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.* 
Dr. Taylor has objected to the doctrine of the Trinity : that 
" the peculiar character which each of the two person^ Father 
and Son, possesses, must be a perfection ; and consequendy a 
perfection is lacking to each of them ; and hence neither of them 
can be an infinitely perfect being, i. e. be God." This objection 
is thus answered by Flatt, de Deitate Christi (p. 97 &c.) : " If 
the expression divine Being [ovata divina^ God] be taken in a 
more extended sense, so as to embrace in it what are termed 
the personal characteristics ; then it is evident, that all the three 
persons constitute one divine Being [one Godhead]. But if by 
divine Being [God], we mean the complex of those characteris" 
tics and attributes which are ascribed to the Deity or supreme 
Being by natural religion, and thus exclude the personal char- 
acters from our idea of the Deity ; then this idea is applicable 
to all the three persons of the Godhead. And as it cannot 
be proved that the peculiar characteristics of either of tiie three 



1 Flatt, de Deitate ChrisU. p. 97. 
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perscmsy b a perfection inferior to the peculiar characteristics of 
the other two persons ; it^does not foDow, that one is less per- 
fect than the others, or that cither of these persons is not pos- 
sessed of divine perfection, in the highest degree. 

ILLUSTRATION 9. 

As the Father cannot be separated from the Logos, who be- 
came man and assumed a human form [«yw €w rq> nurgi^ uai^ o 
nattiQ €v ifiot^'] ; we may say, that the Father also revealecj 
himself ( John 14:7 — 9 ) in the man Jesus, with whom the 
Xoyog ^eog united himself, John 1: 1, 14. 1 John 1: 2. 

" The idea commc«ily attached to the word person, is that 
of an intelligent subsistence, or of a being subsisting by himself, 
apart from others. This idea, it is evident, cannot with propriety 
be applied to the relation existing between the Logos and the Fa- 
ther ; for the Logos cannot be regarded as existing apart from 
the Father. They can be eonsidered as two persons, or intel- 
ligent subsistences [ynoatacHg], only so far as something (e. g. 
the incarnation) can be ascribed to one (the Logos), which can- 
not equally be attributed to the other (the Fatlier)."^ 

1 John 14: 10. 10: 28, 30. comp. the work on the Object of the Gos- 
pel of John, p. 196, 478 ff. 

[ 3 On this mysterious and iinportant doctrine^ which is so ifotimate- 
ly interwoven with the whole economy of redemption, it is important 
to the theological student to be habituated to the most rigid proprie- 
ty and precision of language. And as it may be interesting as Well as in« 
structive to the critical reader, to have access to the phraseology of dis- 
tinguished divines on this subject ; I shall add some brief extracts from the 
lystems of the most distinguisihed theologians; I select only from the works 
of Lutherans, because they are most rarely accessible to the American 
student: — And (1) from the illustrious M. Chemnitz, whom Tribbechovi- 
us terms, " Theologorum facile princeps." He says (in his work, " De 
duabus naturts in Christo") : "Essentia divina praedicatur de Patfe, de 
Filio, et de Spiritu Sancto, non ut genus de speciebus, nee \it species de 
individuis, nee ut totum de partibus, scd alio quodam ineffabili et incom- 
prehensibili modo. Hypostases vero sen personae Trinitatis omnes unum 
snnt."--(2r) Dr. Finck, who lived about the close of the |6th' century, a- 



§45. 

Divinity of the Holy Spirit. 

Just as the Son, who revealed himself to the 
world in the man Jesus, is joined with the Father 
in the formula of baptism (§ 43. Illust. 4), because, 

bont forty yean after the death of Chemnitz, says : *^ Gott Vater, Soho, 
und Heiliger Geist : Der Vater der einen Sohn von £wi|^kelt za seinem 
Ebenbilde gezeugt, der Sohn so Tom Vater gebohren ist, und der Hei- 
Uge Geist, der vom Vater und Sohn auf unerforschliche Weise ausgehet.^' 
(Loci Commna. p« 107). *- (3) William Lyser, Doctor and Professor of 
Diyinity in the Unirersity of Wittenberg^, says : ^^ Trinitas est unitas in es* 
sentia triom personarum-^Unitas essentiae distinctionem personanim non 
tollit, nee distinctio personanim unitatem essentiae multiplicat.'^ (Syste* 
ma th«dco-exeg;eticam, p. 130, edit. J. G. Neumanni, 1680 ). — (4) M. 
Day. Hollatzius (Examen T^eolog*. Acroamatic. a most excellent work, 
iiliich the pious author, instead of dedicating^ to the illustrious personag^es 
of his ag^e, formally inscribed '^To the Triune God,'^ in terms of the most 
ardent and tntenie derotion, on "p. 311) says: ^ Augustissimum Tene- 
randae Trinitatis mysterium, modo simplissimo et pianissimo traditunu 
ostendat, quod Deus unus sit : Quod unus Deus sit rater, Filius, et Spiri- 
tns Sanctus : Quod alius sit Pater, alius Filius, alius Spiritus Sanctus : 
Quod Pater in aetemom generet Filium, Filius ab aetemo a Fatre sit geni- 
tus, Spiritus Sanctus a Fatre et Filio procedat.^^ — (4) The indefatigable 
and learned Dr. Boddeus, successively the ornament of Cobourg*, of Halle, 
and of Jena Uniyeriities, says : ^^ Obsenrandum, Scriptnram sacram diserte 
et luculenter docere, I. Patrem a Filio, Filium a Fatre, et ab utroque Spi- 
ritum Sanctum rcaliter differre, ut alius sit Pater, alius Filius, alius Spiri- 
tOB Sanctus :— !!.> Nen solum Patrem, sed etiam Filium et Spiritum Sanc- 
tum esse vernm et aetemum Deum : — III. Nee tamen tres esse Deos, sed 
Deom uftum.^ (Theol. Dog^at. p. 266) :— (5) Dr. S. J. Baumgarten, a 
moft profound divine, who might not unaptly be styled the Lutheran Ed- 
wards, says : ^^ Snmma doctrinae de Trinitate hue redit, ut credamus, I. 
Patrem, Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum esse yerum Deum ; singulosque ad 
unum Deum ita pertinere, ut unus Deus sit Pater, Filius, et Spiritus Sanc-^ 
tus : — ^11. hunc Patrem, Filium, et Spiritum vere differre, ut supposita in- 
telligpentia lea personas : — III. has tres personas habere eandem essentiam, 
sibiqae inyicem non solum similes, yerum etiam aequales simul esse :— ei . 
IV. denum, has tres personas non essential! aliqua re ad Deum in se con- 
siderata pertinente differe, sed actibus intemis et exinde ortis relationibus, 
quibnt eMciatur, ut unaquaeque sit alia a reliquis, non tamen aliud quid.** 
(Eyangelifche Glaubenslehre, Vol. I. p. 448).— (6) We shall close this 
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although there is a distinction between him and the 
Father, he is nevertheless one and the same God 
with the Father ; so also is the Holy Spirit, in the 
same formula (1) joined with the Father and the 
Son, because, although there is a simUar distinction 
between him and the Father and the Son, yet he 
is united in the closest manner with both (2), and 
is one and the same God with them, to whom the 
subjects of baptism addressed themselves (1 Pet 3: 
21), and to whom they pay adoration. There are 
other passages in which the Holy Spirit is either 
distinguished from the Father and the Son (3), or 
represented as one vnth God (4). And the same 
omniscience is specifically ascribed to him ( 5 ), 
which is attributed to the Father and the Son (6). 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

2 Cor. 13: 13, 17 X'^Q^^ ^^^ kvqiov Jijaov Xqiotov^ mui i^aya- 
ntj Tov S'eov^ xa» 17 Hotvoivia tov Ttvevfiarog dyiov the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the commun- 
ion of the Holy Spirit. 1 Cor. 12: 4 — 6, to avro nvevfjici — oav- 
tog xvQiog — avrog d^sog the same Spirit — the same Lord — the 
same God. 1 Pet. 1 : 2. comp. Jude 20, 21 • On the text 



note, with the definition of that luminous and truly philosophic divine, 
Dr. Mosheim, whose Elementa theologiae dog^maticae is one of the most 
scientifically systematic and lucid works which Europe has produced on 
the subject of dogmatics : ^^ Docet enim Revelatio, in Deo tametsi simpli- 
citer unus sit, esse tamen partitionem quendam, quae tamen ternarium 
numerum non excedat, et realiter in essentia diyina distingui debere Pa- 
trem, Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum. Theologi hoc dog^a his verbis enun- 
tiare solent : In una essentia divina tres sunt personae consubstantiales, 
Pater, Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus. — Propositio haec, tametsi generatim ca- 
piatur et intelligatur, baud tamen demonstrari, sed solo testimonio divioo 
firmari potest, neque omni ex parte capitur et intelligfitur." Vol. I. p, 307, 
308, ed. 3d. See also the discriminating remarks of Morus on this sub* 
ject. Epitome Theol. Christianae, p. 59—71, ed. 4th, 1799. S.] 
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1 John 5: 7. See Tiibing. Geblehrte Anzeigen ;^ Griesbach's 
Remarks on Hezel's Vindication of 1 John 5: 7, Giessen, 1794, 
(contained also in HezePs '^ Schriftforscher) ;"^ Griesbach^s 
Novum Testamentum,^ appendix Diatribe in locum 1 John 5: 
7, 8. Mori Praelectt. exeg. in tres Johannis epistolas.^ 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

John 15: 26, o nagaKXtjTog^ 6v syot nefixpon rnxga tov nargog 
the Paraclete (or Monitor) whom I will send from the 'Father. 
Matth. 10: 20, to nvivfia.rov natgog the Spirit of the Father. 
Rom. 8: 11. comp. 6: 4. Rom. 8: 9 &c. Gal. 4: 6, ilaneaxti^ 
Xtv 6 S-fog TO Tipevfia tov viov avtov God sent forth the Spirit of 
his Son. 

ILLUSTRATION 3. 

John 14 : 16, aXXov nuQaxltixov dtaau vfiiv sc. o naxriQ the 
Father will give you another Monitor. 15 : 26. 16: 13 — 15. 
On the personality of the Holy Spirit, the reader may consult 
Schmidt's " Christliche Religionslehre ;"* Schott's Epitome 
Theol. Christ. Dogm. (p. 182) ; and his Preacher's Journal 
for the promotion of piety.® 

ILLUSTRATION 4. 

1 Cor. 2: 11. . In this passage, the relation of the Spirit of 
Grod to God, is represented as analogous to the relation subsist- 
ing between the spirit of man and man. Compare 1 Cor. 3: 16. 
and 6: 19. (comp. 3: 17, ro amiia vfiav vaog tov sp vfiiv iyiov 
wvfvfiazog ioti — vaog tov d^iov eon vfi6tg your body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Spirit in you — ^ye are the temple of God.) Com- 
pare also 2 Cor. 6: 16. In Acts 5: 3, 4, the phrases i//fva«a- 
9a$ TO nvtvfia liyiov and ipevaao'&ai to^ ^€w are synonymous. 

1 No. 72, for 1785. 2 Vol. IL P. III. 

3 Vol. II. 2d ed. Halle, 1806. 4 p. 68-77. 

^ p. 105, Giessen, 1808. ^ Vol. II. P. I, Leipsic, 1811. No. 3. p. llO. 
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ILLUSTRATION 5. 

Another divine attribute, namely unlimited power, is attribl^ 
ted to the Spirit in 1 Cor. 12: 8, 9, 11, narra ravta fve^f$ te 
nvevficc^ iutiQow inaaro^ MU'&mg fiovliTM all these are wrought 
ly the Spirit, apportioning to each one as he will. 

ILLUSTRATION 6. 

1 Cor. 2 : 10, to nvtvfia navxa iQiwtf^ xa# za Pw^ xov 
^iov the Spirit discerns all things, even the secret purposes of 
God. The whole passage from v. 9 — 1?, as Moras says, attri- 
butes to the Spirit, " Scire consilia Dei, ei soli nota, aliis omni- 
bus utique ignota ^ [to know these counsels of Gods which are 
known only to God and are unknown to all others]." In John 
16: 13 — 15, the same knowledge is ascribed to the Spirit, as to 
the Father and Son, even a knowledge of future things [tf^ 
€QXogiev(ov1, 



§ 46. 

The nature of the distinction between Father^ Son and Holy 
Spirit^ can neither be explained nor expressed by words,^ 

Accordingly, we represent to ourselves these 
tbree distinct (persons), Father, Son and Holy Spi- 
rit, as one God ; and worship them as such. JSut at 
the same time we must confess, that, just as many 

1 Morus, Epitome Theologiae Christ, p. 66. note 1. 

[3 On the words persona^ vnOGtaaig^ nQOOtanov^ ovata^ OfAOOVOM^j 
&c. as applied to the Divine Being, some interesting^ discussion maj be 
found in Professor Stuart's Letters to Wm. E. Channing: (p. 22—30, ed. 
3d) ; in Baumgarten's Glaubenslehre (Vol. I. p. 429 — 434) ; and Sem- 
ler's Emleitung (Vol. I. 197, 229. III. 314—316). Much was said, about 
the time of the Reformation, concerning the tendency of these terms 
to lead to tritheism ; and among the* advocates for their expulsion ftbm 
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other things, especially such as relate to the Grod- 
head, transcend the powers of our comprehension ; 
so also are we unable to comprehend the nature 
and mode of the distinction which subsists between 
the Son, who became man, and the Father, by whom 
he is " well beloved ;" or the nature and mode of 
the distinction between the Holy Spirit on the one 
hand, and the Fatherland Son, from whom the Spi- 
rit was sent and proceeded forth to the apostles, on 
the other (John 1 5: 26) ; and that therefore we are 
unable fully to express this distinctjon by any word 
or phrase (1). It is this inability to comprehend 
the precise nature of the distinction between Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Spirit, which renders it impos- 
sible for us to explain how this distinction coin- 
cides with the unity of God, a doctrine to which 
we inflexibly adhere : [but, on the other hand, this 
same inability also renders it equally impossible for 
any one to prove, that the unity of God is inconsis- 
tent with this distinction.] (2). 

ILLUSTRATION 1. 

On the incomprehensibility of the distinction in the persons 
of the Trinity, the reader may consult the work (of Dr. Storr) 
on the Object of the Grospel and epistles of John ;^ Griesbach's 

theolog^l ditqaisition, mig^t be mentioBed a nuinber of the firtt di*- 
rme» of the ag^e, not excepting Huiyuas and even Luther humelC 
Yet, to prevent the charge of Arianism or Socinianism, which he knew 
hit enemies would eagerly leize the least pretext to prefer against them, 
Luther yielded to Melancthoo^s wishes, and in the Augsbuig Confession, 
the doctrine of the Trinity is couched in the old scholastic terms. On 
this, subject, the sentiments of the ablest divines of the present day have 
been thus expressed by the Rev. Dr. Miller : *^ We fopnd it in use ; and 
not knowing a better term for the purpose intended, we have ch,eerfully 
adopted and continue to use it still. We by no means nndcntand it, how- 
ever, in a gross or carnal sense.'' S.] 

p. 470. (see above 9 44. lUnst. 5). 
59 
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Introduction to the study of popular Dogmatics ( ^ 62 — 64 ) ; 
SchlegePs " Doctrine of the Trinity in God, again considered ;"* 
Augustme, de Trinitate f [Professor Stuart, On the Divinity of 
Christ f and Dr. Miller's Letters on Unitarianism].* 

The doctrine of the Trinity, in the ecclesiastical terminolo- 
gy of dogmatics, is expressed in the following terms : (1) "In 
una indivisibili Essentia \ovaia\^ subsistunt tres Personae con- 
substantiales [coessentiales o/ioovaioi]^ Pater, Filius, et Spiritus 
Sanctus. — (2) Tres in Divinitate Personae vere et realiter dif- 
ferunt." 

[On the important and difficult subject of this Illustration, 
the translator cannot deny himself the pleasure of inserting some 
of the remarks of Professor Stuart. The excellence of the 
quotation will render superfluous any apology for its length. S. 

" What then, you doubtless will ask, is that distinction in the 
Godhead, which the word person is meant to designate f I an- 
swer without hesitation, that I do not know. The fact that a 
distinction exists, is what we aver ; the definition of that distinc- 
tion, is what I shall by no means attempt. By what shall I, or 
can I define it ? What simile drawn from created objects, which 
are necessarily derived and dependent, can illustrate the mode 
of existence in that Being, who is underived, independent, un- 
changeable, infinite, eternal ? I confess myself unable to ad- 
vance a single step here in explaining what the distinction is. 
I receive the fact that it exists^ simply because I believe that the 
Scriptures reveal the fact. And if the Scriptures do reveal the 
fact, that there are three persons in the Godhead, (in the sense 
explained ;) that there is a distinction which affords ground for 



1 Pt. II. sect. II. p. 89. 

2 Lib. V. cap. 9. Opp. BasH, 1543, T. III. p. 321. 

3 Letters to Mr. Channin^, on the divinity of Christ, p. 35—38, 3d ed. 

* See Letters on Unitarianism &c. by Dr. Miller, Professor in the Theo* 
logical Seminary, Princeton, p. 70 — 88. 
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the appellations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; which lays 
the foundation for the application of the personal pronouns, I^ 
ihouy he; which renders it proper, to speak oi^ieniing and bt" 
ing ient ; of Christ being with God^ being in hia boiovny and 
other things of the like nature ; and yet, that the divine nature 
belongs to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; then it is, like every 
other fact revealed, to be received simply on the credit of di-" 
vine revelation. 

*^ Is there any more difficulty in understanding the fact, that 
there is a distinction in the Godhead, than there is in under- 
standing that God possesses an underived existence? With 
what shall we compare such existence f All other beings are 
derived ; and, of course, there is no object in the universe with 
whose existence it can^ be compared. To define it then, is be- 
yond our reach. We can approximate towards a conception of 
it, merely by negatives. We deny that the divine existence has 
any author or cause ; and when we have done this, we have 
not defined it, but simply said that a certain thing does not be- 
long to it. Here we must rest. The boundaries of human 
knowledge can never be extended beyond this. 

^^ The dbtinction in the Godhead, which I have now mention* 
ed, I ought to say here, we do not, and cannot consider as a 
mere subject of speculation, which has little or no concern with 
ardent piety, or the best hopes of the Christian. We believe 
that some of the most interesting and endearing exhibitions of 
the djvine character, are foundied upon it and cdnnected with 
It ; and that corresponding duties are urged upon us, and pe- 
culiar hopes excited, and consolations administered by it. 

'^ In regard to this distinction, we say, It is not a mere distinct 
Hon of attributes^ of relation to us^ of modes of action, or of re* 
lation between attributes and substance or essence, so far as they 
are known to us. We believe the Scriptures justify us in these 
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m^atimu. Bott^re we leave die sobject. We imdertakey 
(tt least, tbe Trinrtariaiis of our countiyy widr when 1 am ae- 
qaahited, andertakey) iiol at aU to describe afftrwuawdjfAeiia^ 
tiactioo m tbe Godbead. Wbeo jou wiD give me an affimiaf 
tire descriptkm of vnderived ex%$tencej I maj safety engage to 
finrnisfa jou widi one of pen&n in tbe Trintj. Too do not fe- 
jeet tbe belief of self-existence, merely because yoa cannot e^ 
fomativdy define it ; rieitber do we of a distinction in tbe God^ 
heady because we cannot nffirrMftwdy dejine iu 

•* I may adc, moreover, Wbat is tbe eUrmiy of God ? Yoa 
answer bjr telling me, tbat tbere never was a time,- wben be did 
not exist, and never can be one, wben be will not eiasX. True ; 
but tben, what was timej befcnre tbe planetary system, wbidi 
measures it, bad an existence ? And what will time be, wbea 
tbese heavens and tbis eartb sball be blotted out f Besides, 
passing over diis difficulty about time, you bave only given a 
negative description of God's eternity ; you detny certain tbings 
of him, and tben aver diat be is eternal. Yet because you can- 
not affirmatively describe eteraity, you would not refuse to be- 
lieve that God is eternal. Why tben should I reject tbe befief 
of a distinction m tbe Godhead, because I cannot affirmatively 
define it ? 

*' I do not admit therefore, that we are exposed justly to be 
taxed with mysticism, and absurdity, when we aver that there 
is a distinction in the Grodhead, which we are utterly unable to 
define. I am aware, indeed, that a writer some time since com- 
posed and published, in a periodical work then edited at Cam- 
bridge, a piece in which he laboured, with no sraaH degree of 
acuteness, to show that no man can believe a proposition, the 
terms of which are unintelUgible, or which he does not under- 
stand. His object in doing this, appears to have been, to fix 
upon a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity, the charge of ab- 
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surditj. But it seems to me, the whole argument of that piece 
is founded on a coofuskm of two things, which are in themsehrec 
vejy diverse ; viz. terms which are unintelUgibiey and tkhgi 
which are undejmable. You believe in the^^icr, that the divine 
existence is without cause ; you understand the fact that Grod 
exists uncaused, but you cannot define underived existence. I 
befieve, on the authority of the Scriptures, that there is a real 
distinction in the Godhead ; but I cannot define it. SciB, the 
proposition that there is a real disiinctianj is just as intelligible, 
as the one diat God is self existent. A multitude of proposi- 
tions, respecting diverse subjects, resemble these. We affinui 
that gravitation brings a body thrown into the air, down to the 
earth. The fact is perfectly intelligible. The terms are per* 
fectly understood, so far as they are the means of describing 
this fact. But then, what is gravitation f An affirmative defi* 
mtioo cannot be givoi, which is not a mere exchange of spio* 
njrmes. Nor can any comparison define it ; for to what shaB 
welikenit?*'^ 

ILLUSTRATION 2. 

TlUs distinction cannot be proved inconsistent with the divine 

unity, ^ 

The very same cause, which renders it impracticable for us 
to prove the harmony between ibis distinction and the divine 
unity, also renders it impossible to prove, that the assertion of a 
threefold distinction in the one divine Being, involves a contra- 
diction. " Whenever we find a real contradiction between this 
distinction and the unity of the divine Being, it only foUows, 
that in every such instance, we have an erroneous idea of the 
internal distinction m'the Godhead, or it may bje, an incorrect 
idea of the one divine Being himself; and fi*om this erroneous 

1 Stuart's Letters to Wm. £. Channing^, p. 35—38, 3d ed. See also 
Storr's Sonu-und Festtaga-Predigten, Vol. I. No. 35, Tub. 1806. 
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idea of oursy the incoosisteiicjr wboDy^ resaks.''^ Fbtt, ia he 
work de Deitate Cliristi,' reduces this doctrine to the Atgehnk 
muversal propositioo, which admits of no dispute : *^ SoljecU 
ji eiB (et D) itaadseimriceinrefemiituryUt comnHiDeqaideni 
idem ntmiero C habeant, sed characteie qoodam X inter se 
di^rant (The relation of the subjects A^ Bj (and D) to each 
other is such, that they are numerical^ the same, in regard to 
a certain something termed C; but they di&r from one anoth- 
er, in a certain properQr called X]. 

'^ As tor the doctrine of the Trini^,tlie impnssihility of pw- 
ing a positive definition of the distinction between Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, is no sufficient reason kr denying the distinc- 
tion itself, of which the Bible assures us. Fcnt, reason when 
left to herself, sets before us objects, cooceming which we in- 
deed know that they exist [to oti]; but concerning vAkOse na- 
ture, we have no positive knowledge. We can ooij distinguisb 
between them and some false representations, or determine 
what they are not ; but of their intrinsic nature, haw they are 
[to n (o g]f we have not the slightest knowledge-"^ 

1 See the work of Dr. Storr, on the Object of the Gospel aad epistles of 
John, p. 475 &c. 

2 ♦ XIV. 

3 Dissert, on ^' Kant^s Philosophische Religionslehre,^* p. 7. On the 
idea of the Trinitj advanced in Daub^s Theolog^menis, Heidelberg, 1805, 
the reader may consult Gabler^s Joomal for select theological literature, 
Vol. V. p. ^23 &C. 531 kc. 
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BY TBB TRAKSIkATOR. 



ON THE RELATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY TO 

REASON* 

On the important subject of the relation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity to reason, the translator begs leave to subjoin a few re- 
marks. All that can well be known on this subject from rea- 
son, may perhaps, when reduced to its elementary principles, 
be embraced in the following propositions ; which, it is also 
humbly conceived, contain satisfactory solutions of the difficul- 
ties connected with this view of the subject. 

Prop. 1. A divine revelation cannot contain any thing whidi 
is contrary to the plain and indisputable dictates of reason. 
By *' plain indisputable dictates of reason," we mean those 
propositions in all the various departments of truth — ^mathemati- 
cal, moral, &c., the evidence of which is such, that when fairly 
presented to our view, the constitution of our mind compels us 
to believe them. Such are all the selfevident truths, (sometimes 
called mtuitive truths, or first truths, or constitutional judgments,) 
and all truths derived from them, the evidence of which is so 
strong that we are compeUed to yield our assent. Such are the 
derived moral truths embraced in natural religion, that God is ex- 
tremely powerful and intelligent (but not that he is omnipotent or 
oniniscient). Now, as these propositions are the natural and le- 
gitimate product of the structure of our mental nature, they must 
be regarded as the instructions of the Creator, from whom our pe- 
culiar mental constitution is derived. Hence, if they were con- 
tradicted by his instructions in revelation, the Creator would 
contradict in revelation what he teaches in nature, that is, would 
contradict himself; which is absurd : therefore a divine revela-- 
tion cannot contain any thing which is contrary to the plain in^^ 
disputable dictates of reason. In connexion with this principle, 
there is no dispute, unless it be alleged that we teach the ex-i 
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istence of three Gods, and that the unity of God is a plain, in- 
controvertible dictate of reason, which would be contradicted 
by tritheism. To this we reply, Fir^ : Even if we did teach 
the existence of three Gods, there would be no dispute relative 
to this principle ; for, the unity of God, can by no means be made 
indisputably evident from reason. Unity of desi^ may be ren- 
dered in a very high degree evident, but unity oi person (in the 
popular sense) cannot. But, Secondly : It.is not the case, that 
Trinitarians believe in three Gods, as may be seen by a refer- 
ence to their respective creeds, in all of which the belief in one 
God is as explicitly stated as it possibly could be. If it be still 
alleged, that though Trinitarians do not profess tritheism, yet 
their doctrine inevitably leads to the belief of three gods ; then 
this objection is answered under the following propositions* 

Prop. 2. A divine revelation cannot contain any proposition 
which demonstrably involves self-contradiction. 

It will be admitted that truth is always harmonious, and that 
no two truths of any kind are contradictory, i. e. subversive, of 
each other ; neither are the relations of truth. A contradictory 
proposition is that, one idea of which is manifestly subversive of 
the other, and the ideas of which, the constitution of our minds 
compels us to believe cannot both be true : such a proposition 
is this, '^ a triangle is a square." But the Creator has so form- 
ed us, that of two propositions which are contradictory, if the 
first be clearly proved to be true, we are compeUed by the con- 
stitution of our mental nature to believe the second false. For, 
as they are subversive of each other, if we suppose the second 
also true, it would destroy the first ; so that the first would have 
to be (true) and not to be (true) at the same time ; which is 
contrary to an intuitive or self-evident truth. Therefore, as 
God is the Author of our mental nature, it is God who compels 
us to disbelieve one of two contradictory propositions; and 
hence, if his revelation contained any such propositions, he 
would himself compel us to disbelieve part of his own revela- 
tion. But God's object in giving a revelation is, that it should 
be believed ; therefore he would not give a revelation and in- 
sert propositions in it which he compels us to disbelieve, that is, 
contradictory propositions : therefore a revelation coming from 
Gody cannot contain ^propositions which demonstrably involve 
self-contradiction. In reference to this proposition, it nas been 
alledged by some, that the doctrine of the Trinity involves such 
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a contradiction. They reason thus : The idea of one and the 
idea of three are contradictory and subversive of one another, 
so that the same thing cannot be one and three at the same 
time. But Trinitarians affirm that God is one and three at the 
same time ; therefore they ai&rm what cannot be true, i. e. a 
contradictory proposition. But the major proposition is stated in 
a loose and indefinite manner, and is not true in every instance ; 
for a triangle is one and three at the same time, when consider- 
ed as one among many figures, and in reference to its sides. 
In order to be true, that is, admissible, the major proposition 
must run thus : '^ It is impossible for the same thing to be 1 and 
3 in the same respect at the same time." To this we assent ; 
but in this form, the doctrine of the Trintiry is by no means em- 
braced under it ; for it need not be told to the intelligent reader, 
that Trinitarians unanimously deny that God is one and three 
in the same respect. They expressly teach, that God is one in 
one respect, and three in another respect. The first respect 
they denominate by the term essence, and the second by the 
term persons. Therefore, as the Trinitarian proposition is not 
embraced in the major, the conclusion of course is not applica- 
ble to it. 

But it has been objected, that some of the phraseology of 
Trinitarians, expressive of the reciprocal relation between the 
persons of the Godhead, involves contradiction. Those, who ad- 
vance the objection, reason thus : The one God is said to be 
threefold in his persons ; but each person is the one God ; there- 
fore each person is threefold. But the major is not clearly sta- 
ted. The idea intended is this, " God who is one (i. e. God in 
the respect in which unity is affirmed of him, namely, in c*- 
sence) is three in person (i. e. in another respect, called per^ 
son) ; but each person (i. e. God, in each of the respects called 
persons) is the one God (i. e. is God, in the respect in which 
unity is affirmed of him, namely, in essence) : — But this minor is 
not true ; therefore the conclusion is a non sequitur.^^ In order 
to cover the conclusion, the syllogism must stand thus : " God 
in {essence) the sense in which he is one, is also three (in the 
same sense, essence) ; but each of these three (persons) is God 
in the sense in which he is one (in essence) ; therefore each of 
these three {persons) is three in the sense (in essence) in which 
God is one." But it need scarce be mentioned that we deny 
the major and minor, as strenuously as any other persons can : 
for we deny that he is one and three in the same sense. If it be 

60 
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alleged, that explanations of the distinction in the Supreme Be- 
ing have sometimes been attempted, and from these and the 
language of Trinitarians in general, it is evident that they under- 
stand the terms essence and person, in a manner which necessa- 
rily involves self-contradiction ; it must be admitted, that this 
has unfortunately sometimes been the case. But tUs will not 
be surprising when we recollect the inexplicability of the divine 
nature, and the high degree of mental discipline which is requi- 
site, before men can clearly discern the proper limits of the hu- 
man understanding. Nor are the divines of the present day re- 
sponsible for any phraseology but their own ; and we believe 
they uniformly disavow the terms and ideas objected to. They 
believe that God is one in one respect, and three in another. re- 
spect. To the respect in which he is one, they give the name 
essence ; the other respect, in which he is three, they designate 
by the terra person. But in so doing they do not intend to con- 
vey any positive ideas of the several respects to which they are 
applied. They are to be considered as equivalent to the Alge- 
braic letters X and F, which stand for unknown quantities or 
properties ; as if it had been said, ^' in X respect God is one, 
and in Y respect he is three :" and thus the propositions are 
no more contradictory than if we were to say, " a triangle in X 
respect (i. e. considered as a figure) is one, and in X respect 
(in reference to its sides) h is three ;" or, that " man in X re- 
spect (in reference to his soul and body) is two fold, and in Y 
respect (considered as an individual of our race) is one." We 
do not forget that the triunity of the triangle results from its ma- 
terial properties, inasmuch as, like all matter, it consists of 
parts ; and that God is without parts [ens siraplicissimum] : but 
we do not adduce these examples to prove from analogy either 
the truth or the possibility of die Trinitarian doctrine ; its truth 
must rest on the divine record, and if that is established its pos- 
sibility necessarily follows. We only state these as several un- 
connected propositions, but similarly constructed and of course 
equally void of contradiction. Moreover, as we do not define 
the distinction in the Deity at all, it cannot be urged that we de- 
fine it to be such as depends on parts ; hence, the absence of 
parts in God, cannot be alleged as an argument against the dis- 
tinction which is negatively proposed. For, it is impossible that 
there should be contradiction between terms the ideas of which 
are all strictly negative, and do not imply, by inference either 
more or less remote, any idea of a positive nature. 
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Prop. 3. A divine revelation might naturally be expected to 

teach truths untaught by reason. 

That, after all our advances in knowledge, there always 
have been and still are many truths physical and moral, con- 
nected with our world, which' are unknown to us, will be admit- 
ted. Hence, in giving us a revelation, it was at least possible 
for God to teach us truths unknown to reason. But that if he_ 
gave a revelation, he actually would teach such truths (either to 
enforce truths previously known, or unconnected with them), is 
evident from the nature of the case. If God gives a revelation, 
such a revelation must have been necessary, or not. If it was 
not necessary, then God gave a revelation unnecessarily. But 
God does nothing unnecessarily ; therefore, if he gave a reve- 
lation it was necessary. Now, the revelation which it was ne- 
cessary for God to give, must either contain some truths or re- 
lations of truths unknown to us before, or not. But if it con- 
tains none but such as we knew before, it was unnecessary for 
Grod to give it. But it was necessary, or he would not have 
given it ; therefore a revelation from God might naturally be 
expected to teach truths unknown to us before, truths untaught 
by reason. Such are the sanctions of his law, the doctrines 
concerning angels, the resurrection of the body, and the Trinity. 

Prop. 4. We have no reason to eocf$ct^ that our limited capadr 
ties should be able to comprehend fully the modes and circum- 
stances and relations of those truths which reason could not 
teachj and which are knoum only by revelation^ any more than 
of those truths known udthout revelation ; but it is natural to 
expect that the contrary would be the case* 
It is evident that the adorable Author of our being has fixed 
with the utmost precision, the limits of the human understand- 
ing. Our minds are so constructed, that whatever is necessary 
for the practical purposes of life, we can know, and know with 
certainty. But in the whole store of our knowledge, whatever 
be its nature, or whatever the subject to which it relates, there 
is not a single particular to which, in some of its circumstances 
or relations, there is not some mystery, something inexplicable 
attached. The fact of the attraction of gravitation we know ; 
and it is upon the certainty and uniformity of this fact, that all 
its boundless utility in the mechanical arts, as well as in the ex- 
planation of the phenomena of physical nature, depends. But 
where is the mechanic, or where the philosopher, who can ex- 
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plain the cause or tile mode of operation of this wonderful prin- 
ciple i The fact of the tendency of the magnetic needle to the 
poles, is known ; and relying on its certainty, and on the uni- 
formity of the other laws of nature, the mariner confides his aH 
to the bark, w hich gravitation keeps upon the surface of &e wa- 
ter, and spreading his canvass to the winds of heaven, steers 
with security his adventurous course through every clime. Yet 
who can explain the cause of this wonderful phenomenon, or the 
mode of its operation ? But let it not be supposed that the nature 
and relations of these general and important facts are peculiar)^ 
mysterious. Mystery equally profound and equally great, is do 
less a concomitant of every object around us, even of such as 
appear the most trifling or the best understood. Let the pen 
with which I am writing demonstrate this truth. Who can tell 
how (in obedience to the divine will) it grew to its slender 
form f or what philosopher can explain the nature of that some- 
thing, (called by men cohesive attraction,) by which its particles 
are held togetlier ? In short, m our present state we are a mys- 
tery to ourselves ; and every object around us presents abun- 
dant evidence that the Creator has definitely fixed the limits ol 
our knowledge, and told us. Hitherto shalt thou come, and here 
shall the proud range of thine intellect be stayed. Therefore 

It will be admitted, that either tlie intrinsic nature, or the mode 
of subsistence, or some of the relations or circumstances of every 
thing or truth connected with the present world, is incomprehen- 
sible to us. 

And it will be admitted, that the incomprehensibiKty of those 
modes and circumstances of truths which are incomprehensible 
to us, arises either from their intrinsic nature, or from the limited 
character of our faculties ; and that it is probably impossible for 
God himself to enable us to understand some of them without first 
enlarging our faculties. 

And it will be admitted, that we know less of the future world 
than of the present, and that the little knowledge which we have 
concerning it, is in its relations more enveloped in mystery. 
Hence it follows, a fortiori^ that if it is impossible for our pres- 
ent Kmited capacities to comprehend the modes and circumstan- 
ces of the truths of the present world, which are less mysteri- 
ous ; much less can they comprehend those of the truths rela- 
ting to the future world, which are more mysterious. 

Again : The same relation between a certain truth which 
was unknown and other truths and j)rinciples which were known 
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and understood, which led the mind to the discovery of the un* 
known truth, also implies some similarity or analogy or connex- 
ion with the truth which was known and understood ; by virtue 
of which the truth discovered is also at least in some degree in* 
telligible. And the same relation between the faculties of the 
the human mind and an unknown truth, by virtue of which there 
was a peculiar adaptation in the mind for the discovery of that 
truth, rather than of others which it never could discover, and 
for a knowledge of which we are indebted to revelation alone, 
also implies a peculiar adaptation in the mind to understand the 
truth discovered. Thus the fact that the illustrious Kepler was 
able to comprehend those principles, a knowledge of which led 
him to the discovery that the orbits of the planets are not sphe- 
rical but elliptic, also implied his ability to comprehend the pro- 
perties and relations of an ellipsis ; and his comprehension of 
these and of the related truths, conducted him to the additional 
discovery that die planets, in their revolutions, describe equal 
areas in equal times. The acquaintance of the great Sir Isaac 
Newton with the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, and those 
enlarged views of the solar system as one connected ^ole, 
^ich led him to the thought that the same principle which 
brought the apple to the ground, might (as it reached without 
any sensible diminution to the summit oiHhe highest mountains) 
as well extend to the moon and other planets, implied in him an 
ability to comprehend the effects of this principle when once the 
thought had been started. Similar to this is the case of those 
truths, relative to the existence and nature of Godj which reason 
teaches. Thus, it is an undisputed principle, that the framer of 
a machine, in the structure of which there are evidently design 
and adaptation to an end, must be an intelligent being. And 
perceiving the manifest design and adaptation in the constirution 
of the universe, men may justly infer the intelligence of the Au- 
thor of it. Now, the relation between the doctrine that God is 
an intelligent Being and the principle that every machine mani- 
festing design and adaptation must have an intelligent being for 
its author, implies some analogy or similarity or connexion be- 
tween them, from which it results that as the principle is intel- 
ligible, the doctrine which flows from it will be so also, at least 
in some degree ; and that the same adaptation of the human fa- 
culties and knowledge of related trudis which led to the discove- 
ry of the doctrine, or which enaUes us to perceive evidences of 
hs truth, also impties, at least in some degree, the ability to 
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comprehead the truth discovered. From these consideratioiis 
it necessarily follows, that we have reason to believe that those 
truths which are contained in a divine revelation and are also 
taught by reason, are in their nature less mcomprehensible and 
less involved in mysterious relations, than those between which 
and the knowledge obtained by our natural faculties, there is no 
such analogy or connexion as could lead to their discovery, or 
could afibrd evidence of their truth after they are revealed. 
Hence, it follows that among the truths contained in a divine re- 
velation, the mode and relations of those which were taught by 
revelation alone [articuli puri] will probably be more mysteri- 
ous than of those, of which the light of nature aflfords us some 
knowledge. And hence it follows, in reference to the Deity, 
that as the mode- and many of the relations of those truths rela- 
tive to the nature of the divine Being which are taught by rea- 
son, are absolutely incomprehensible, it may naturally be ex- 
pected that if any additional truths are revealed to us on this 
subject, their mode and relations would be still more mysteri- 
ous ; inasmuch as they would have no analogy or similari^ to 
the knowledge which we possess. 

Finally ; in reference to those truths relative to the divine 
Being (such as omniscience, knowledge of future contingencies 
and the like) which afto taught by reason, we find that those 
relations of them which were incomprehensible by the Ught of 
reason, are just as incomprehensible after the truths to which 
they refer have been also taught by revelation, as they were be- 
fore. But if it were the intention of God, that we should fully 
comprehend all the relations of the truths contained in his reve- 
lation, he would at least have perfected our knowledge of th« 
relations of those truths which even reason had taught us to un- 
derstand. But this he has not done. Therefore it is not his 
intention, and we have no ground to expect, that our limited ca- 
pacities should be able to comprehend the modes and circum- 
stances and relations of those truths which reason could not 
teach, and which are known only by revelation, any more than 
of those truths known without revelation ; but on the contrary, 
it is natural to expect, that their relations would be still more en- 
veloped in mystery. 

Prop. 5. We can believe, and it is our duty to believe, those 
truths of revelation which are untaught by reason, as far as 
they are revealed, i. c. made comprehensible, but no farther ; 
for this is impossible, and the Scriptures do not require it. 
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It will be admitted, that almost every thing in which we be- 
lieve (taking the word in its popular latitude) is in some respect 
or other inexplicable. We believe that we exist (without re- 
quiring the famous argument of Des Cartes to convince us of 
the fact) ; yet there are a thousand things relative to the mode 
of our existence which we cannot understand. We believe the 
existence of all the external objects of which we obtain a know- 
ledge through the medium of our senses ; yet relative to every 
one, it were easy to propose some interrogatory to which no 
man could give a satisfactory reply. We believe in all those 
relations of visible objects and of abstract truths, the evidence 
of which appears to the human mind satisfactory ; yet what re- 
flecting mind does not know, that mystery envelopes all those 
psffticulars of our faith .'^ The chymist believes in aU those 
beautiful affinities of his science, the existence of which experi- 
ence has taught him ; and the lover of natural philosophy, in gen- 
eral believes in all those properties of matter and laws of the ma- 
terial worlds of which observation or credible testimony assures 
bun ; but would he be entitled to the name of a philosopher, who 
(with our present scanty knowedge) should pretend that he ful- 
ly comprehended the mode of operation and the relations of any 
one of these principles or laws r We believe that God is un- 
created ; but how any being could exist without having at some 
time or other begun to exist, who can comprehend ? Some of the 
ancient philosophers who received not the revelation, have in- 
culcated the omniscience o( God in very pleasing and explicit 
terms. Seneca the moralist, in admonishing his iellow men not 
to believe that they had escaped punishment because their crimes 
were concealed from the view of mortals, remarks," nam Jlle in 
cujus conspectu vivimus scit omnia, he in whose presence we 
live (i. e. God) knows all things." The same proposition is be- 
lieved alike by Deist, by Unitarian, and by the disciple of that 
glorious Redeemer to whom his apostle said, " Lord, thou know- 
est all things, thou knowest that I love thee." But is not the 
mode of the divine omniscience equally incomprehensible to 
all ? Since, then, it is a fact that all men positively do believe 
a thousand propositions, when they cannot comprehend the mode 
and relations of the truths asserted in them ; it necessarily fol- 
lows that we can do it : which was the first pomt to be proved. 
Again : as it will be admitted that we are under obligation to 
believe the whole of a revelation which has been proved divine, 
it follows that it is our duty to believe every part ; and conse- 
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quently those parts also which cootain truths or propositioiis, the 
mode of which or many of the relations of which are incompre- 
faeDsible to us : and thb was the second point. 

Finally : to say that we believe in a proposition, when we have 
no idea of the truth intended to be affirmed in it, is an absur- 
dity ; the thing is impossible, and cannot be a duty. Byi>e- 
lief in a proposition, we mean the judgment of the mind that the 
idea affirmed by the terms of the proposition is true. Hence, to 
say that we believe b a proposition which we do not understand, 
is to say that we judge some particular idea to be true, but we 
do not know what idea. For we believe, either from evidence 
presented to our minds, or upon the testimony of one in whom 
we confide. We can not believe in an unintelligible proposi- 
tion, from its own evidence ; for the evidence of the truth of 
an idea must be found in its relations to other truths or principles 
which are more evident ; but if we do not even know what the 
idea in question is, much less can we know its relations. Hence 
it is impossible to believe in an uqintelligible proposition, from its 
own evidence ; for evidence unknown to the mind can have no 
influence in producing belief of any kind. Nor is it possible to 
believe in an unintelligible proposition, on the testimonj of any 
being whatever. For it is impossible, by the laws of our mental 
nature, to judge that an idea is true or not, unless we know what 
tlie idea b. If an unintelligible proposition were contained in a 
divine revelation, we might express the general judgment, that, 
as it is of divine origin, it contains a truth which it would convey 
to a bebg that could understand it, whatever that might be, for 
God cannot lie. But we could not believe that any particular 
idea is true, on the authority of such a proposition, until we knew 
that it is contained hi it. Hence it is evident tliat a belief in an 
unintelligible proposition, is a contradiction in terms and impossi- 
ble in the nature of things. And as God will not require what 
he has made it impossible for us to perform, and as he so form- 
ed the human mind, that we cannot believe what we cannot un- 
derstand ; therefore it is not our duty to believe any unintelligi- 
ble proposition : which was the last point to be proved. 

In reference to this proposition, it has been alledged that 
Trinitarians acknowledge their inability to comprehend die 
doctrine of the Trinity, and yet profess to believe it. This ob- 
jection also arises from want of precision, which may be charg- 
able perhaps as well to some of the orthodox as to their oppo- 
nents. But it is easily solved, the writer thinks, by an applica^ 
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tioiFof the pareceding remsu^s. The point at issue is not wheth- 
er the few general ideas which the scriptures reveal, relative to 
the distinction in the Deity, are most closely connected with 
mystery, whether they are related to ideas which reason can- 
not discover and which >God has not revealed ; for this is grant- 
ed, and it has been proved, in the first point of this proposition, 
that this is no bar to our believing those truths which are reveal- 
ed. But the question is, are those propositions relative to this sub- 
ject, which Trinitarians profess to beUeve, unintelligible f Those 
who differ from the Trinitarians, seem to confound those views 
of this doctrine which are revealed in Scripture and are intel- 
li|ible, with the relations of these views or truths and their mode 
of subsistence, concemingwhich the hdy volume is silent, and 
which are unintelligible. The former the Trinitarian understands 
and believes ; it is the latter which he cannot comprehend, and 
these form no article of his creed, for they are not revealed. 
It has been evinced under the second proposition, that the terms 
used by Trinitarians to convey the ideas they find in the Scrip- 
tures on this subject, are absolutely void of all contrtSliction. A 
few remarks only need be added, to show that they are intelli- 
gihle. Let it be remembered, then, that belief (in its popular 
ktitude) in a propositicm, is the judgment of the mind that the 
particular idea predicated of the subject does bebng to it. If 
that idea be a generic one, the belief does not regard its species, 
but only the generic idea which fiMrms the predicate of the pro- 
position. If the idea predicated be specific, the judgment of 
the mind of course relates to the speci&^ idea and to no other. 
Thus when any person believes the proposition ^' God is omni- 
present," he does not believe that he is omnipresent in this or 
that particular mode. And when the Trinitarian believes there 
is a distinction in the Godhead, he does not believe that it exists 
in this or that particular mode. Thus also in respect to the pro- 
position ^^ God is three in one respect, and one in another res- 
pect," which the Trinitarian believes taught in Scripture, the 
terms are generic and abstract, they define nothing relative ^ 
llie specific nature of the things indicated by them ; and our be- 
lief of these proposntions can of course not be more specific, as it 
would be a belief of another proportion. And surely no one 
will deny that we have adistmct idea and a full understanding of 
the general abstract term unity, (it is superfluous to add the word 
ntanericalj for, stricdy speaking, there can be no other uni^,) 
and of the general terms respect and referenee, and of the gen* 
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eral abstractterm three* Consequently, we can fully undersfemd 
these propositions ; and our belief in them amounts to this, that 
we believe them to be jusdy predicated of the divine Being : 
and hence of course they must be intelligible. 
'. It :were an easy matter, by admitting such confusion and want 
of precision, as are sometimes manifested in treating of the Trin- 
ity, to involve' some of those doctrines relative to God which are 
universally believed, in equal if not greater contradiction. To 
the Deist we might then propose such reasoning as this : '* You 
admit that God is here present in this house, not a part of (jod, 
but everv thing of which God consists. But if every thing of 
which GJod consists is now in this house, it cannot be out of it; 
for it is impossible for the wliole of the same thing to be at two 
different places at the same time, or it is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not to be at the same time. Therefore, if eve- 
ry thing of which God consists, be now in this house, it cannot be 
out of it, i. e. it cannot be any where else, much less every 
where else, at the same time." But to this we should joint- 
ly reply, that our belief does not include the spec^ific nature and 
mode of the divine onmipresence ; and as the objection rests on 
the supposition that it must be like the presence of men &c. 
which is gratuitous, it falls to the ground. Yet precisely of 
this nature are some of the reasonings with which the Or- 
thodox are sometimes pressed, and there is not even an equal 
ground for it. To be placed on a perfect equality, the pro-' 
position must stand thus : \*^ God is present in this house in 
one respect, and at the same instant present in every other 
part of die universe in another respect." In this form it would 
not wear so much the aspect of contradiction, as in the form in 
which it is believed by all, Trinitarians and others ; and in this 
unobjectionable form, it is exactly analogous to the Trinitarian 
proposition, " God is one in one respect, and at the same time 
three in another respect." But even if the Trinitarian proposi- 
tion were stated thus, " God is one and three in the same res- 
pect at the same time," it would not be any more objectionable 
than the proposition, '^ the same one God (not a part of him) is 
now here present, and at the same time, in the same sense, pres- 
ent in every other place in the universe." For the ideas one 
and three are no more subversive of one another, than the ideas 
of the proposition, '^ it is possible for the whole of the same thing 
to be at two or a million different and remote places at the same 
time«" If it be replied, that spirits have no relation to space ; 
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this is a gratuitous assumption, and it is impossible for us to con- 
ceive of a spirit except as exbtmg in some place or other. And 
if this principle may be assumed, we may with equal propriety 
assume another, that spirits have no relation to number ; although 
we cannot conceive of them except as one or more. And then, 
as God is a spirit, (the mode of his subsistence) the distinction 
in him has no relation to number ; and if no argument can be 
drawn from space against his omnipresence, then also none can 
be derived from number against the (personal) distinction in 
Grod. For there is no more contradiction between spirit and 
number, than between spirit and space ; and it is equaUy impos- 
sible, with our present constitution of mind, to think of spirits 
exceptmg as connected with space and number. From Uiese 
considerations, we should learn the importance of precision, 
when speaking or thinking on the subject of the divine nature ; 
we should learn humility, from the manifest imbecility of the hu- 
man mind ; and should be wrapped up in adoration of that 
Grod whom none by searching can find out to perfection. 

Prop. 6. Doctrines which are above reason, could never be prov' 
ed contrary to reason, even on the supposition that they were 
so. 

It is a position which is admitted by logicians, and cannot be 
denied by any person habituated to close thought, that be- 
fore we can establish the falsity or absurdity of a proposi- 
tion, we must understand not only the terms in which it is 
couched, but also those internal modes and relations of the 
subject and predicate, on which the supposed absurdity de- 
peiMs. Thus, if we say, " a circle is a square," we imme- 
diately perceive the impossibility of its truth, because we are 
extremely familiar with those circumstances and relations ^ot 
aU) of these figures on which the absurdity depends. But 
should we inquire of a person totally unacquainted with the prin- 
ciples of hydrostatics and ignorant of the tact in question, whidh 
of the two propositions is absurd, ^' that water will rise thirty 
two feet in a tube emptied of air, the one end bemg closed and 
the other open and bserted into a tub of water ; or, that it will 
not ;" he would be at a loss to know which is the true proposi* 
tion, much more to prove either absurd or contrary to reason.. 
It were easy to illustrate the truth of this proposition by copious 
exemplification; Let a few instances suffice. Should we say 
to a person unacqiiiSilted with optics, that the mind does not de« 
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